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Pref eice. 


Chau Ju-kua jS), the author of tlie (•hu-jm-rlii ^ ^). 

i. 0. (<A Description of Itarl)a.rons Peopless, or aEcconls of Foreign NationsB, 
deserves to i)e named among the most prominent writers on the etlmography 
and trade of his time. As tlmowing light on the mediaeval trade with the 
Far Fast, then in the liands of Arab or Persian merchants, his notes com- 
pete successfully with those of Mai’co Polo and the early Arab and Christian 
travellers. The authors of tliis volume have, therefore, endeavoured to 
furnish a translation, illustrated by notes derived fz'om other sources, which 
it is hoped will place readers in the position to fully realize the value of 
this new Chinese source on an interesting historical subject. 

The Chti-fan-cM is a rare and expensive work, obtainable only as pai't 
of certain voluminous collections of reprints. For the benefit of Sinological 
i-oadcrs, therefore, Chinese charactez-s and passages have beczi fz-equezitly 
added, and this has increased the difficulty of przziting the book, credit for 
which is due to tl^e Pz’inting Office of the Imperial Academy of Sciezzees at 
St. Petersbzzrg. 


P'riearicb Hirth. W. W. iioclihill. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


"When King Solounou, iu tlie early part of the tenth century B. C., hail 
opened relations "with the Saheans of the Southern coast of Arabia, the 
land of Punt of the Egyptians, he sent his ships from the head of the Red 
Sea to the land of Ophir, — generally believed to have been Guzei’at or the 
n hlalabar coast. Already at that remote time trade by sea was active between 
the ports on the south coast of Arabia, the principal of which was where 
Aden now stands, and 'Westei'n India. The ships of the Saheans carried the 
products of Arabia and India to the heads of the Red Sea and the Pereian 
Gulf. By the fomer route they reached the cities of the Phoenicians; by the 
^0 latter they came to Media and Nineveh. 

Although some accurate particulars concerning the sea-route between 
the Indus and the head of the Red Sea must have reached the Greeks through 
the voyages of Skjdax of Kaiyanda, made about 512 B. C., it was not until 
Alexander the Great’s invasion of India in 327 B. C., that real knowledge 
16 of this vast region and of the sea-route leading there was given to the Western 
world. Notwithstanding the fact that the writers of the time of Alexander 
make no mention of the considerable coasting trade which was carried on in 
their time between the West and India through the medium of the Saheans, 
they were certainly aware of its existence. We learn from Arrian^ that, at 
20 the time of his death, Alexander was entertaining the scheme of following 
up the explorations of Nearchus by another expedition to proceed from the 
mouth of the Euphrates to the head of the Red Sea, presumably for the 
purpose of diverting the great profits of the sea trade between India and 
Egypt from the Saheans to the Greeks. 


1} Hist. Indica, XLIH. 


1 
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KTRODtCTIOX. 


Fifty years later Ptolemy Pliiladelplms attempt.' ! to e:irr\ .mt thi^ 
scheme by erecting on the Red Sea the ports of Arsinom n>-honn.< 
Berenike; hut it appears that the ships of Egypt wont im furtluT than th.. 
port of Aden, where the merchants of India came to soil thoir war."-. 'Iho 
voyage from southern Arabia, Aden and Mcrbat to India was lirst niadf in 
small vessels which kept close to the shore and follow I'd its wmdinu.s. but 
after sniling with the monsoons became. known (sometime b.'two.'u 1!. 10 

and A. D. 52), trade was greatly developed; larger ships wore ti^.d (thuimli 
the coasting trade was not abandoned) and a straight couI^c w.i^ st. i'i. il 
between the Somali, or rather Arabian coast, to Diul-Sindh or Hharuoh. Manga- 
lore or Nelisseramh Though Nelkunda (Nelisseram, at the head of ane-tiiarv 
the mouth of which is a few miles to the north of iMt. Belli on the Malabar 


to 


coast) was the farthest point habitually visited by (Jreek faml probab!\ Sab- 
ean) merchants in the first century A. D., Ceylon and the coast ot India as 
far as the Ganges were already known to them, presumably thrmigli the re- r* 
ports of native traders. 

By the middle of the second century Greek knowledge of (lie sea-n>nto 
to the Far East, though here again the information appears to havo been 
derived solely from native traders, extended to Tongiving, where mention is 
made of the port of Cattigara, — the present Hanoi. Ptolemy had hoard of g* 
the various stages on the route between Ceylon and the Malay P.'uiii'ula, of 
the An fla.Tna.Ti and Nicobar Islands (Bazakata), ■ the Islands olfthe west oast 
of Sumatra (PBarusai), Sumatra (Sabadiu) and KalahlKozi), Imtlnwond ihcir 
geographical position he knew practically nothing nor can I tiud ainthing 
in the works of succeeding geographers, — Pausanias, SolinuH, Oresins. nr 2T, 
even Cosmas Indicopleustes, this last writing in the first half of the sixth 
century, — to show that the Greek tradera had rcaclual China {alllmngh 
there is no reason for denying that some adventurous traders may have g.h 


1) ITearcIius had already noticed the monsoon (Arrian, Hist. Indie., XXI* See alh» 

Crindle, Periplus, 135 n., where he notes that Vincent (in his CommeiTf* and Kavi**runrm .1’ iJiC ;>v 
Ancients) remarks tliat the account of the discoTery of the monsoon given in tlie siiUu- 

rally excites a curiosity in the mind to enquire how it should hapi>en that the ;ih^ u!d hitve 

been noticed by Xearchus, and that from the time of his voyage for 800year« no one h,iu‘ 

attempted a direct course till Hippalus ventured to commit himself to the ocottu. He of (q.luh.n 
that there was a direct passage by the monsoons both in going to and coming from India in 
among the Arabians before the Greeks adopted it. — The Periplus (§ 32) not<M that Rtudi 
as come from the west coast of India (LimurM) and Bharoch (Barugaza) too late in on 

put into harbor at Merhat (Moskha) for the winter, where they dispose of their muslins, corn, and 
oil to the king’s officers, 

2) See Gerini, Heaearches on Ptolemy's Geography of Eastem Asia. 15)00, 


i(y 
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that far), — or that Chinese tratlers had visited Ceylon, or India, let alone 
the ports of Arabia or the Persian Gulf. 

At a very early date Ceylon had become a flourishing country and en- 
tertained important commercial relations not only with India but with the 
5 countries of the East, the Malay Peninsula, and probably Indo-China. Its 
pearls and precious stones, its ebony, muslins and tortoise-shell w^ere carried 
to Xelkunda and Barugaza (Bharoch).in the first century of our era, and 
probably centuries before. The tortcrise-shell from the Malay Peninsula (the 
island of Chryse) reached those ports through it. In all likelihood the traders 
10 of southern Arabia founded establishments in Ceylon at a very early date; 
however this may be, the commercial importance of Ceylon in the trade 
between the East and the "West was coeval with the opening of this trade, 
and it retained its preponderance down to modern times. 

The pilgrim Fa-hieii, the first Chinese who has left a record of a voyage 
15 from India to China (A. D. 413), came from Tamlook at the mouth of the 
Gauges to Ceylon to sail for Sumati-a, and when in Ceylon he noted the signs 
of w'ealth of the «Sa-po tradersa on the island, and it does not seem unlikely 
that these foreigners w^ere Arabs from the Hadramaut and Oman coasts. 

Cosmas in the sixth century says of Ceylon: «Thc Island being, as it is, 
20 in a central position, is much frequented by ships from all parts of India and 
from Persia and Ethiopia and it likewise sends out many of its own. And from 
tlie remotest countries, I mean Tzinista (China) and otlier trading places, it 
receives silk, aloes, cloves, sandalwood and other products, and these again are 
jtassed on to marts on this side, such as Male, where pepper grows, and to 
25 Calliana, which exports copper and sasame logs and cloth for making dresses, 
for it also is a great place for business. And to Sindu (Diul Sindh at the 
mouth of the Indus) also whore musk and castor is procured, and andro- 
•siachys (possibly spikenard), and to Persia and the Homerite country (Yemen) 
and to Adule (Zula on the African coast of the Red Sea). And the island 
30 receives imports from all these marts which w'e have mentioned, and passes 
them on to the remoter ports, while, at the same time, exporting its own 
produce in both directions'. 


1) Cosmas Indioopleustes, Christian Topography, 866 (Hakluyt Soc. edit.). Among the 
products which Cosmas mentions as coming from China, the only real Chinese product is silk. 
35 The ships which came to Ceylon from China got the eaglewood, cloves, sandalwood, etc., at the 
various ports in Indo-China and the Malay Archipelago at which they stopped. Edrisi (1. 61 
Janbert’s transl.) makes a similar loose statement about the products of China brought to Aden. 
He says *The town of Aden is small bat renowned on account of its port, whence sail the ships 

I* 
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It seems evident that, during anciontanilnnuliaryal tiua-. tiir - .i-tr.Ml- 
between Egypt and Persia on tlie one side, and India and tlm I ai •.a-i mi 
the other, remained nearly exclusively in the handa ol‘ thiM-ntt ipii au 
of the southern Arabian coast, who, in very early du>s. e^tab!i^h.■d Maum- 
at all the principal ports-of-call' along the coas< lo lh(> south oi tla- Indn^ . 
and thence ultimately to Canton where, as we shall see, the> appear io lia\y 
had a settlement or colony as early as.A. D. oOO. So tar as can bogatlii‘i>'d 
the Greets took little or no share in this trade beyond the Malabar nuist. 
and, as the sequel wUl show, there is absolutely no evidimeo to sub^^antiato 
the assertion that the Chinese did either k Greeks may have got to China, to 
and Chinese may have travelled in the sixtli century as far as Admi or tin- 
head of the Persian Gulf, to Hormuz, SMf, Basra or Baghdad, but iln->o 
were isolated cases of commercial adventure, and do not affect the coiudu'-iou 
reached. 

It was in about 120 B. C. that China first heard of the countric.s of i'. 


western Asia, of Syria (Li-kan) and of Chaldaea (T'iau-clh). This information 
came to it through Chang K'idn, who had been sent by the Emperor Wu-ti 
on a political mission to the Ytid-chi (KusliSn) to solicit their aid again>t 
the Hiung-nu, who were pressing on the Chinese western frontier. Cliaiig 
K'idn only heard of the countries of the west when in Parthia (Aii-si). and 20 
the information he brought home concerning them was of tliovague<f. it was 
not imtil the end of the first century of our era that a (.'Iiincse, Kan Ting, 
reached Chaldaea and gained some exact information couc(!ruing it and the 
sea-route which led from the head of the Persian Gulf to S>ria and Egy[»t. 
But Kan Ying went no further than the mouth of the Euphrates, iirohably 25 
to the Apologos of the Greeks, when frightened by the reported dangers of 
the voyage, he retraced his steps 


for Sindli, India and China. There is brought there from the last named country such rnercltamlliie 
as iron, damasked sword blades, shagreen skins, musk, aloes wood (gharu?), horses, saddles, pottery, 
pepper, both odoriferous and non-odoriferoua (i. e., black pepper and long poppers), cocoanutH. oO 
hermut (a perfumed seed), cardamoms, cinnamon, galangal, mace, myrobolans, ebony, tortoise ^bell, 
camphor, nutmegs, cloves, cubeba, divers grass tissues, and others rich and velvety, elephants tusks^ 
tin, rattans, and other reeds, as well as the greater part of the bitter aloes destined for commerce®. 

1) As for example E. Beazley, Dawn of modern geography, I, 490, and E. Spt'Ck, 

Handelsgeschichte des Alterthums, I, 29. 35 

2) See F, Hirth, China and the Eoman Orient, 86 et seqq*, 137 et seqq. and E* Cha- 

vannes, Lea Pays d’Occident d’apr&s le Heou Han Chou, in Toung-pao, ser. Till* 176, et 
Chavannes (176. ru 3) thinks it possible that the name TTiau-chi may bo an attempt to transcribe 
the Persian word desht ctplain®, which is found used by early Arab writers to designate theDesM 
Misan, the Mesene at the mouth of the Tigris. 40 
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Altliougli C'liina appears to luave first become known to the Greeks 
tlirougli the expedition of Alexander, (Nearchns and Ouesicritus mention tlie 
Seres, of whose longevity they had heard marvellous talcs, but w-hich they 
evidently supposed to have been an Indian tribe), the first accurate information 
n concerning China was supplied by the author of the Periplus of the JEnj- 
fhraean Sea, writing somewhere about 80 A. D. He refers (§ 64) to the 
countiy of Thina as lying beyond the.Malay Peninsula (Chryse) «Where the 
sea terminates outwards». For more' precise information concerning the geo- 
graphical position of China, we have to come down to the first half of the 
10 sixth century, when Cosmas Indicopleustes stated that Tzinista «was bounded 
to the east by the ocean». 

Although the author of the Periplus knew little of China’s position, lie 
supplied other reliable information concerning it. “We learn from him that 
already in his time there came from a city in the interior of that country 
15 much silk «both raw and spun into thread and woven into fine stuff», also 
furs and iron, which were brought overland through Baktria to Bharoch 
(Barugaza) and to Diul-Sindh at the mouth of the Indus (Barbarikon), or to 
Mangalore (Muziris) and Nelisseram near Mt. Belli, by way of the Ganges. 
Nothing, however, is to be found in the Periplus to indicate that the author 
20 had the slightest idea of there being any direct communication by sea between 
India or Ceylon and China. «Had such existed)), Bunbury justly remarks,^ 
«even in the hands of native traders, it is hardly possible that our author 
could have remained so entirely in the dark as we actually find him with 
regard to all the countries beyond the Ganges®. 

25 Chinese records .confirm the belief that China had no relations by sea 
with India and the West at the beginning of our era. The earliest mention 
of a mission, or more probably a private expedition, arriving fi-om the West 
(Ta-ts'in) in China is referred to in the year 166 A. B., when a party of 
foreigners representing themselves as sent by An-tun (the Emperor Marcus 
80 Aurelius Antoninus) arrived by sea inTongking, and proceeded thence overland 
to the court of the Emperor Huan-ti. Sixty years later, in 226, another 
westerner came to China, also a merchant from Ta-ts’in, Ts'in-lun by name; 
he also landed in Tongking, and was sent overland to the court of the Emperor 
Sun-ch'fian. When Ts'in-lun started on the return journey, the Emperor sent one 
85 of his officers with him, but he died ontheway, and T'an-lun returned alone®. 


1) Ancient Geography, ii, 476. 

2) Hirtb, Op. cit, 42, 47, 48. 175—178. 
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Although direct intez’coiii’se between Chhui ami niii\ hr ^,n,l 

to have begun with the aiTival of the mission of A. 0. Iiiti. wr aif tnhi 
by the Chinese that down to the sixth centuiy no Cliinrsi' ami but irw 
(if any) persons from Kaniboja, Annam or Toiiglsing liml ivarhrd tlir Far 
West (Ta-ts'in), though merchants from tliox' parl'^ caino tVrqtioiiih it* 
Indo-China*. 

Eegular trade relations between China and the ivgion^ l\iim iinmrdia- 
tely outside its southern and south-western bordm-, 'rongkiiig ami Iiaiia. mav 
be said to have begun in the latter part of tin* second century iiefniv (aufra. 
after the conquest of Tongldng by the Chinese^ Tlu' bulk ofthe tnolr witli i,, 
the latter country appears to have been conducted ovt'r the land luntr-. ami 
to have been concentrated at a few marts in close ])roxiinit\ t.i the tVoniirr, 
although there can be little doubt that a coasting trade must lune oMsfed’ 
from even earlier times between Canton and the jx-oph- of Tongkin- i Kiau- 
chi). However, official trade between the two countries fidhnm'd ili.- land i., 
route from Hanoi to K'in-cliou in soutli-western Ktiang-tung. m hich remaine,! 
for many centuries the center of Chinese overhmd traih' with lttdo-( iiiua. 

The mission of exploration of Cliii Ting to tiie ceuntiio^ south of ( 'liin i 
which was rmdertaken in the first half of tho third (rntury, l.y order of tin' 
Emperor Sun-ch^uau, who had tried to open relations with' Ta-N'in l.\ means so 
ofthe trader Tshn-lun, travelled, it would seem, ovoiiand. d'he narrative of 

this jorirney has not reached ns, but it does not appear to imve result..,! iu 
estabhsbmg rdations of any increased importance with the .ieighhourin. Can- 
nes oflndo-Chma , for it was not until tlm last qua.ier of the ihir.l ceni.n-v 
that we hear of a tribute mission (i. e. a trading veuHir.d tVon* Siam (F,.'- 
nan) coming to the court of China. 

tn of eiiterprise on tho j.art of the ( him'-,, in 

the first centuries of the Christian era, they were h.-coming better uJu 


1 ) Sung-shu, 97. Liang-sLu, 54 See also -.l .1 

people from western Asia (Hu-j6n) in Canton nrior to fi l-nsitj/o fF 

to them at tliat city and to the Lt that they hLintrodumd tl" m*' SiO 

Persian See 

thatithldeoIerciir^eSL^ Oxua, culled 

m the beginning of the second century A. D. there was a rl^SJ* Stt-ch’uan. Aircady M 

Tmman to Pega. Hirth Op. cit , 179. aregulai- trade-route efunhuoMora 

Chinese foreign relations r’^comm^rS S deyelopii.ent of 

40 
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to tlie rest of the world. Commerce hy sea with south-eastern Asia and the 
countries lyinj-- to the west was steadily increasing thiougli the continued 
tmergy and enterprise of the Arabs and Indians^. 

The troublous times through which China passed in the fourth, fifth and 
6 sixth centuries may have had much to do witli retarding the development of 
commercial enterprise on the part of the people of the southern provinces, 
but piracy was probably more effective in keeping them otf the sea. In the 
middle of the fifth century, Ohinesd living along the southern coast were so 
harried by tlie Tongking pirates, Avho plundered cities and towns, that the 
10 Emperor AVon-ti of the Sung had to send, in 447, a punitive expedition into 
Indo-China, which laid the country waste and sacked the capital*. 

IIow hazy were the notions of the Chinese of the fifth century of India and 
the "West, liow slight the intercourse established with them, may be seen in 
the Sung-shu, the history of the period extending from A. D. 420 to 478, 
15 and written about A. D. 500. In chapter 97 we read: «As regards the Roman 
Orient (Ta-tsTn) and India, far out on the 'Western Ocean ® 7 ^), 

though the envoys of the two Han dynasties have experienced the special 
difficulties of this route, yet trade has been carried on, and goods have been 
sent out to the foreign tribes, the force of the wind driving them far across 
20 the waves of the sea. There are lofty (ranges of) hills quite different (from 
those we know) and a great variety of populous tribes having different names 
and healing uncommon designations, they being of a class quite different 
(from oui' own). All the precious things of land and water come from 

there all this has caused navigation and trade to be extended to those 

25 parts» ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ i^)*- From this we infer that at that 

time what trade there was between China, India, and the West was not in 
Chinese hands, and that the Chinese had but a vague notion of the lands 
whence the products of foreign countries were brought to them, and to which 
none of their people had ever gone. Additional evidence of this is furnished 
30 by other djmastic histories covering the period from the end of the fourth 
to the beginning of the seventh centuries, in which we find all the products 
of Indo-Cliina, Ceylon, India, Arabia, and the east coast of Africa classed as 


1) In A. P. 414 the pUgrim Fa-lii6n embarked in Java on a large merchant ship bound 
for Canton, The people on board were aPo-lo^m5n», a name used in those days by the Chinese to 

S5 designate the west coast of India from Kulam to the mouth of the Indus, Legge, A Becord of 
Buddhist Kingdoms, 111—115. See also infra, p. 12. 

2) Gowah, History of China, 209, 210. 

8) Hirth, Op. cit., 46, 180. 
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((products of Persia (Po-ssl'),» tlie country of ifo' Ui,iji.i-ii\ li, ' tiTut i ^ wh.) 
brought these goods to China \ 

In the seventh century ChincK> uiaritimo (‘utcri>? iM' ln'i^iii t,. uiau.i'f-t 
itself, and we hear of Chinese making a,t loahi oim sea \(»\a-v nf cnii'-idi r.thf.' 
length. In the third year of his reign, A. J). (107, 8ui \aiig-(i M-nf a !iii‘.si„ii 
by sea to Siam (Ch'I-t'u) to open commercial relati(U)^ with it. Tii.' c.vpinn r- 
were back in 610, and, from the fact that they received high (d’tii'ial juvlVi- 
ment, there is little doubt that the exploit was held to he a nio>t f\iraordi- 
narily daring one®. 

In 629 the famous pilgrim Htian-fsang started on his trav»'I> thntugh a 
Central Asia and India. He reached the south-eastern co^^^t uf India uejir 
Ceylon, but the notions he brought back of the latt(T country were still of tin* 
vaguest. He did not even know that it was an island. He Inalrd of some islands 
<«some thousands of li» to the south and the west of Ceylon, but aj.iiaivutly 
never a word reached him of intercourse by sea existing between India anil r, 
Ceylon and the countries to the east, Sumatra, Java, ludo-China and China. 
The pilgnms to India who succeeded liim followed at tiret tin* overland route 


1) See Wei-slm, 102, Sect. Po-ssf. Sui-eliD, 83, Sect. Po-s.si 
w u embarked at Canom i., iLe 

^ 1^) ‘“‘^““ctoredS.E.ofitatLing-ki.j.pa.pa-toKlanri ^ 

If fp detalaya). Continuing S. they came to the Shl-lzl rocks (SiR “7 »i. .u 

they came to the frontier of Ch'nf? ^ ^)- S. by the Ki-lun« iatnu.l ( f f; , 

shoals ofVet Sfirift;r?en1f'\f " accompanied by Sia.ncc envoy,. ,l..y noted 

dung of a great fish. Following to the N. coast of the Z t"' ’’ 

It seems that their sea voyage finished. See Sni ahu, 82 Sect Cw’t'u^ titauoiV,. nl„.rc t! 

IVs Hon T.u on the n.ap, 

M«) .Ud. aid» ..llSwj ta (•«" irfd., .7 

Oertai aid!, (p. 167) b. Mo s,p,a ,( ®“-“ '•'ift". 

far K*. of Pulo Sapatu, Lang-ya-sU is identified hv p i or else Pulo Cedr da >ff'r n* ! 

Koh Kat^n the eharts, intended for KohKachinn^e Eob^T •••ands, 

Swai Bay, a little below C'hnmp'ton ^v Aiaionab^tf «“H of SSnm, 

by mediaeval Chinese to several places to the South*. “'‘®® HaoR-ka-sa was applid « 

Boen, be far wrong. E-lnng is ilStoSv 7 ® ^ 

or «an>s nest island®, one of a gwnp of I ^P-^®®)'^‘‘*‘Hoh.ring.kai 

20 miles above C'hnmp'hon Bay. ^ ^ ^ t-'kOng l-'hrah, some 
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l)y I5alkh, Posliawar, Tibet and !Nepaiil, but in the latter part of tlio sovontl!. 
century tlio sea-route became neai’ly exclusively used^, the port of endjar- 
kation being Canton, whence the travellers made western Java (Ho-ling), or 
more usually Palembang in Sumatra. Here they changed ships and, taking 
5 a course along the northern coast of Sumatra and by the Nicobar Islands, 
came to Ceylon, where they usually took ship for Tamlook at the mouth of 
the Canges and thence reached the holy places of India by land. The voyage 
took about three months, one month from Canton to Palembang, one to the 
north-west point of Sumatra and one to Ceylon; it was always made with the 
10 north-east monsoon in winter, and the return voyage to China in summer, — 
from April to October — with the south-west monsoon. 

It seems that by this time the sea-trade of the Hindus and Arabs with 
the Malay Archipelago and China had assumed very considerable importance, 
and this accounts partly for the fuller and more accurate accounts of the 
16 countries of soutliem Asia and the Archipelago given in the Chinese Annals 
of the sixth and seventh centuries. 

The earliest Chinese testimony we have concerning tliis trade is of the 
eighth century From it we learn that the ships engaged in this trade and 
which visited Canton were very large, so liigh out of the water that ladders 
20 several tens of feet in length had to be used to get aboard. The foreign 
(Fan captains who commanded them were registered in the office of the 
Inspector ofMaritime Trade (Shl*-po-shi). This office (the existence of which, by 
the way, proves the importance of this trade), before allowing the ships to clear 
required that the manifests should be submitted to it, and then collected export 
26 duty and also the freight charges. The export of «precious and rare articles» 
was forbidden, and attempts at smu^ling were punished with imprisonment. 

With the exception of the chaptei’s devoted to foreign lands in the 
Annals, veiy little has come down to us concerning the extent of Chinese 
geographical knowledge in the eighth century. One document of great value 
80 has fortunately been preserved in the itineraries compiled by Kia Tan between 
785 and 805®. The one dealing with the sea-route from Canton to the Per- 


1) I-ts;ng inentioas 60 Cliinese pilgrims wlio in the latter part of the seventli century made 
the journey to India. Of these 22 travelled overland and 87 took the sea-route. See Chavannes, 
M§m. sur les Beligieux 6minents, passim. 

35 2) Tang-Kuo-shl-pu, by Li Chan, a work of the beginning of the ninth century, hut 

purporting to record historical facts concerning the period from 713 to 825. 

3) Given in T"ang-shu, 43\ See also Pelliot, Deux itin^raires de Chine en lude, 131 
et seqq. (m B. E. F. E. 0., IV). On Kia Tan, who died in 805, see Mto. cone, les Chinois, XVI, 
151—162. 
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sian Gulf enables us to determine the exbmt ft ( kunv^inl-.' in in- 
direction, and leads us to believe that it mun I'fi- a pnri. - fs-,, , i.-j-.v 

that bearing on the route from Kulain to the rfr'iaii (ln!t. - i 
hand, and supplied by the foreign traders ^\llo lVf.{ia n!i-.i ('aiitt'n ;ii!M 
pres um ably often visited other cities of China. It jiarlicularh 'ling 

to note that Kia Tan seems to have had no knowli'dge nt rhi- iri^nlar liiiiTi 
route between Kulam-Mal6 and the^Pereian (iidf tWllfw ii l'> Ami' ‘'Ini'-. 
Why Kia Tan’s informants should have told him only of ilif rfiindal'.im, !:ni> 
followed coasting route from Kulam to tlic Pei'Man (iiilf inn>l n nutin ■ uf 
course — a matter of conjecture; it may have been. hf\u‘\fr. that If \\a> a- 
not told of the regular course for the purpose of keeping tie < Inif 'o fruia 
attempting to compete in the valuable trade, of which the A rale and !'» r-iaif 
had a monopoly. 

Kia Tan’s sailing directions read as fidlowsKiFnim Knaiig-cliihi toward- 
the south-east, travelling by sea for 200 li, one reaches Alfinit T’mi indn' i:, 
(Tg PI). Then, with a favourable wind going wiistward for two days, cni 
reaches the Kiu-ch6u rocks* ^). Thou suutliward, and afii’r tvsu d.-iy - 
one reaches the Siang-shi* Jg), or «Elephant rock'i. Then Moitliward. 
after three days, one comes to Mount (diau-pn-lau'‘ thi- nwtun- 

tain is in the sea at 200 li east of the country of Huan-wang i i. jo 

«Then southw'ard, after tw'O days journey, one reaclii's Mount Ling” 
(IM)- Then after a day’s journey one comes to the (uuinfry of MCm-tn • ( f“{ 


, ^ nn-mOn is mentioned as one of the several nassagci leadiriK i n! Oi .<,«a ti. > . S u „(i- 
hien, the nest one mentioned being Ki-sliui-mim, i. c. the passage kmeui -..lih.ra i .ipidn - ■ 

moon or Kapsuy-moon (see Kuang-tung-sin-yii, 2,i!,). The best known native m ij. . i ih** pi ..viia . gS 
the Zuang-tung-t^, has a village called T'un-mOn-ts un on tho coa-r of the rmthL right 
opposite tlie northetn spit of Lantao Isd. I suppose the follow ing passage app, ariag in a„ 

passing out of ^pshwmy Moon towards tho northeast, there is a Ian j.rMt.cn.a hv <),.• 

Ohun^e ( ^ ^ ?) on the south, which affords good auchorago. is ju il,.,:t!v , in-i an,! '«l 

““ •'“* *' 

2) Taya islands, N. E. point of Hai-nan. Pclliot, B. E. F. E, 0.. IV 21(5 
3 Ti^osa island, or a point even farther south, Telliot, ibid., 21ti.’ ’ os 

4 ) Culao Cham. Pelliot, ibid., 200 ““ 

ti6-po.pa-to island somt write t^ ^rCa^ vSl*’ *** 

7) Probably near Quinhon, but unidentified. 
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tlieu after a day’s journey one comes to tlio country of Ku-tan^ 
(-^ ^); then after half a day’s journey one reaches the territory of 
Pr»n-t'o-laug2 ']]^). Then after two days’ travel one reaches IMount 

Kiin-tTi-nung“ ^ Then after five days’ travel one comes to a 
5 strait which the Barbarians call Ghl^ (^)- From the south to the north it 
is 100 li. On the northern shore is the country of Lo-yiifi® ^); on the 
southern coast is the counti 7 of Fo-shi® ^). 

« I’o the east of the country of Fo-shi, travelling by Avater for four or 
five days, one comes to the country of Ho-ling’ (f^ [^); it is the largest 
10 of the islands of the south. Then east(west?)ward, going out of the strait, 
after three days, one comes to the country of Ko-ko-song-chi(orti)^ ^ 

is an island separated at the north-east point from 
Fo-shi. 1’hc people of this country are pirates and cruel; sailors dread 
them. 

15 «On the northern coast (of the strait) is the country of Ko-lo’ ^), 
and to the west of Ko-lo is the country of Ko-ku-lo ^ ^). Tlien 

from Ko-ko-song-chi, after four or five days’ journey, one comes to the island 
of Sliong-tong” Then westward, and after five days’ journey 


I) Kantbara, the Sanskrit name of the present Nha-trang. Pelliot, ibid., 217. 

20 2) Paiujnranga, the iircsent rhuurang, see infra, j). 51. 

8) Pulo Coudore. See infra, p. 60, n. 10. 

4) Pelliot sees in this the Strait of Malacca. I agree with Gorini (J. R. A. S., 1906, 
505) in thinking it was the Singapore strait. 

6) The southern extremity of the Malay Peninsula, or Ligor. Gerini, Researches on 

25 Ptolemy’s Gt'OgrnpIiy of Eastern Asia, 820. 

G) Eastern Sumatra. According to our text the voyage from Canton to E. Sumatra occupied 
20 days; this is exactly the time taken by the pilgrim I-tsing to make it. Chavannes, Relig. 
6min,, 119. 

7) Java, but see infra, ]>. 78, n. 1. 

30 8) Possibly the Brouwers islands, as suggested by Pelliot, op. cit.,339. Gerini, Researches, 

810, 817 identifies this island with Pulo IMcdang, the old designation of which was Kukor. It lies 
AV. of the moutli of the Siak river, E. coast of Sumatra or Pulo Siak, 

9) In all likelihood the Kalah of the Arabs of the ninth century, which Groeneveldt, 
Kotos, 122, has identified witli the present Kora on the W, coast of Malacca in about 7® K. 

85 lat.-~ Gerini, Asiat. Quart, 8^ series, XIIT, 133, and Pelliot, op. cit, 330 accept this identi- 
fication. G-erini, Ilcscarchcs, 817, thinks Kia Tan’s Ko-lo may be Kalapang near the Umbai 
river, just below Malacca. ^ 

10) Pelliot, Op. cit, 343 thinks this is the Qaqola {Xi3l5)of Ibn Batuta, the Angkola river 
on thg W. coast of Sumatra, and an affluent of the Batang gadis. This identification seems to me 

40 impossible since Korlo was on the Malay Peninsula, and the two seem to have been conterminous. 
Gerini, Researches, 444, n. 2 su'ggosts, with great plausibility, either Kelantan or Ligor on the 
E. coast of the Malay Peninsula. 

II) Pelliot, Op. cit., 354, thinks this may have been the Deli or Langkat district of Sumatra- 
Gerini, Op. cit., 817, says it is the Serdang district near Deli. 
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one comes to the countiy of P'o-lu^ 'liu'ii iiitri- .Ij)-’ jiKiri'i \ 

one reaches the island of K'ie-ku“ jJ^) of tlio count i.* < !' r',r’ i 
Then northward, and after four days’ tnmd one ri'aciu-s i.thi' i'oiiiitr_\ of rn,. 
Lion» * m ^); its northern coast is lOti li from tin- 'Oiitiuni t.ci.'t ot 
southern India. Then westward, after four davs’ j’ounicy tun' [la-'i '. Jlii'<iu.uii r; 
the country of Mo-lai® (|^ ^), which is the extreme voutiieiai fn.ntii r nf 
southern India. 

ftThence (from Mo-lai) northwest and passing- Iiy more tJiaii ten 
small countries, one comes to the western frontier of P'o-Io-mou ■' 


1) Presumably some place in N. TV. Sumatra, Perlnk or Polir. It may hr (}i.' >a!m> .m lit*- 
Bkingdom of P'o» referred to in the next phrase, and of wliich the Nicohar islan.i« wvvr a 
dependency. 

2) There is little room for doubt that the island of K’id-lan is one of flu* Nichar-. I-t . in 

states that it took him ten days’ sailing in a northerly direction from Kit-ch’a * which wa*. 

'nlor*o An "NT Wf ^^nn4- O,, Tr • m » i-yt »sr , .... . . 


ki-lo islands (0|5 ^ ^ ^ ^j|), a transcription of Sanskrit narihm. itcocoanuta, which lo- 
^ I-tsing and the Arab Relations state was the principal food of the islnnd.-r,.,. 'I ho imm.' used hv 
I-tsing may be an abbreviated from of that used by lltlan-tsang. Iv'u’-laii isal-i-.aii ahhiov! c-’l ^ 
form of the Sanskrit name, or rather a transcription of the two last syllables -hr,,. In the iiit.vmi, * 
century the C^ese called these islands Ts'iii-Ian ^). (Icrini, Researrhes. VMi. .war .ts 
with a high degree of probability that Ts'ui-Ian-shan is hut the phonetic trainvripl . f Tilooc- 
chong, the native name of the north-easternmost of the Nicobars. TIic Sanskrit name Nariken ii 

fo^dinNecuveram,thename Polo givesto these isInnda.Ynle. Marco IN. loci.! l n .■.<« i 

A S., ll9ts2l'"^’ 251, Chavannes, Relig. toin., 100,12.1; Cee. Plii 11 i,” ' 

•P'n *1*® same as the P'o-lu in the preceding phrase. (Jerini, Oii. cit . HIT s -v, 

RW contraction of KikohSr, if not .act. tally meant 'tV 

, n wluch ca^e dua Tans Po kingdom would recall the ancient fllj iru 1 intri ^*4 

r.fe. ti 

Sanskrit Malatata. The form Mo-kV§ (W ^ 

time. The Arab Relations of the T,ir.tu }W' also occurs at about the same 

Kft-lan ^). ^ (ilfc RS ” W #), in tlie Vtia,, ,H,riod 

Po-Io-mto by va, o£^!l^ to^W^la Id" IiPnHw M J6 

A,.b d„b bb. <&» 
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'I'licn ,«oiii^' nortli-wcst lor t'wo days, one comes to the country of Pa-yii* 
Tlion going ton days, and passing by tlie western frontier of 
T'ieii-clni ^ i. e., India) (and) tire small countries, one comes to the 
country of Ti-yii^ (:^ )^), in which country is the great river Mi-lan“ 
5 (im ^)j also called ( — > O’) the Sin-t'ou fl^) river. It comes from the 
mountains of P'o-lun* ..^) in the north and flows westward; on arriving 
north of the country of Ti-yii it empties into the sea, 

«Again going westward from the kingdom of Ti-yu twenty days and 
passing more that twenty little countries, one comes to the country of Ti-lo- 
10 In-ho ^ ^), also called the country of Lo-ho-i ^ J|.). The 

people of this country have set up ornamented pillars ^) in the sea, on 
which at night they place torches so that people travelling on hoard 
'ships at night shall not go astray. 


1) Presumably some port on tlio coast of tlic Guzerat i»oninsula, tbe Balabbi or Vala- 
15 bliatlra kingdom of tlie sixth and seventh centuries. The name suggests the island of DiUj an 

important port in mediaeval times, hut I do not know ■whether it existed in the eighth century. 

2) This seems to bo the Talz {j^) of mediaeval Arab geographers. According to Abulfed a 
(II. Pt. 2, 111, Rcina lid’s transl.) Taiz was the port on the Indus for the Mokran and adjacent 
countries. It was on tlie hanks of the Indus, to the west, near the canal which left the river not 

20 far from Mansurah (BrahmanUbSd). Ti-yti may, however, represent Daibul, which was on the 
Indus at its moutli, and which was the principal port of Sindh in mediaeval times. 

3) The Arabs called tlie Indus Kahr MihrSn. Since the time of Fa-hi6n the Chinese had 
known of the Indus under its Indian name of Sindhu. 

4) It appears probable that Fo-lun is the same country as Htlan-tsang's Po-lu-lo 

25 or Bolor, the modem Balti, the Palow of Marco Polo. It is possible, however, that 

we should read ICun-lun Liang-shu, 54,16 says that the great river called Sin-t*au 

Sindhu) has its source in the K"un-lun mountains. 

6) Ti-lo-lu-ho, or Lo-ho-i does not occur in any other Cliinese work I have seen. I am 
inclined to look for this country on the Mekran coast, about a day’s sailing S. E. of Cape 
30 Mesandum. Geo. Phillips (J. R. A. S., 1896, 526) thinks the beacons referred to in our text were 
near Al-TJbullah on the Tigris estuary, and he mentions passages in Masudi and Abulfeda to the 
effect that marks are said to have been erected in the sea near Al-Ubullali (<O^V^), see Masudi, 
Prairies d’or, I, 230j Lee’s Travels of IbnBatuta, 36 note, andlstakhri (Mordtmann’s transl., 
18). If the indication given in the text as to the distance between the mouth of the Indus and the 
35 point on the coast where the beacons were is anyway near correct — 20 days, it is quite impossible 
that Al-Ubullah can be referred to, we must look for them not farther than the mouth of the Persian 
Gulf. The most natural identification of the place where the beacons were erected seems to be 
with Cape Mesandum on the Oman coast. The Arab Relations of the ninth century (Rein and, 
Relations, 1, 14) state that on the coast of Oman there was a place called Aldordur, a very narrow 
40 passage between two mountains which small boats passed through, but in which the China ships 
could not enter. There were two rocks called Kossayr andUayr; only a small portion of the rocks 
was seen above winter. See also Masudi, Op. cit, 1, 240. These rocks are, I take it, the huge basalt 
rocks seen some miles out at sea beyond, Cape Mesandum. See W. G. Palgrave, Central and 
Eastern Arabia, II, 817. 

45 Marco Polo speaking of Kalhat, which stood near Cape Mesandum, says «This city of 

Calatu stands at the mouth of the Gulf, so that no ship can enter or go forth without the will 
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«Again going westward one day one comes t(* the country of n-l;i > 

(Sfl)- 

«Now (73r) the Fu-li-la river — (» « m sr ') of the realm of the 
Ta-shi flows southward into the sea. Small boats ascend it two days ainl 
reach the country of Mo-lo ^), an important market Jrti ) ot the '» 
Ta-sh'l^ 

((Again going overland (from Mo-lo?) in a north-westerly dirt'Ction f«u- 
one thousand li one comes to the capital of the Prince of the jMan-miin 
3 E )5 is called) the city of Fu-ta” ^ 

By the beginning of the seventh centmy the foreign colony at Canton, m 
mostly composed of Persians and Arabs, must have been a numerous one,f(»r 
Islam seems to have been brought there between 618 and 626. There is even 
some evidence for believing that the Moslim had also settlements at that time 
in Ts'uan-ch6u and Yang-ch(3u; Ts'uan-ch6u, however, became of inijMirt.incc 
in their China trade only in the ninth century^ By the mitldhr ef tlie ei^liih i;; 


tin* itin i 


-1'# 


of tlie chief)). He also notes that the chief of Kalhat was subject to Ilormu/^)). 

Polo, ir, 448. 

1) Wu-la is, I think, to he identified with Soliar in Oman, on account 
concerning its position given in the text. It is probably the same as Chau-. 

(infra, Chs. XXVI and XXVHI), 

2) Mo-lo I am disposed to identify with Old Hormuz, which lay at a distance! of two 
Btages, or half a day’s march, from the coast, at the head of a creek called Al-Jir, acrorihic/ f-t 
Istahhri, «by which after one league ships come up thereto from the seiu>. ho Stra 

of the Eastern Caliphate, 318. IbnBatuta, Voyages, 11, 230 calls Old Hormuz Muglccian, which 
may be the original of the Chinese name Mo-lo. On Old Hormuz, sec Yule, Marc o I'nl o, 1, UT. and 25 
Heyd, Histoire du Commerce, H, 133. Assuming that the identification of :Mn.h» with Ifonimz i . 
correct, it is interesting to note that this is the only reference in Cliincsr \Mjrks U* thi4 erc.i* 
port of the Persian Gulf. This is another proof that the Chinese cannot have taken an; personal 
part in the sea trade with Persia in the eighth century, as Geo. n»illij)s (J, It. A. S. 525) 
thinks they did. The Al-Jir of Istakhri is the present Mindb riv<’r. 

8) Mau-m6n is Arabic Momenin ((the Faithfub. The title Ameer nl Mmietna^uv H lunnicuih r 
of the Faithful’ was first assumed by Omar (636-644). CaJiplt (Succo.^-oi) o/' Tri^phi t oy’ 
the Loi% was, he said ‘too long and cumbersome a name, while the other and tnori^ 

fit for common use.’ Muir, Annals of early Caliphate, 285. This is the ciivIieM, occurroma of 
title in Chinese works. 

Fu-ta might be the city of Fostat, the modern Cairo, which is siiokru of by ( h J u-i. u a 
(infra Ch. XSXVI) as el Kahira (K'id-y6). Fostat was founded in or about .V. 1 ). (H 1 . It is 
thm^hj^t the first character of this name is incorrectly written in our text nii.i Ihol ir i.hi»n](l 
be Fo (:j^) and that Baghdad is meant. This city was founded by (ho Calijrlt Mnnsiir iu 7ii2. 

4) W. F. Mayers, quoting the Min-shu, says that somctinio between .V. I>. (»!> iinit (;2(; 
four disciples of Mohammed are supposed to have brought Islamism to China. f)ne i.ruuht at 
Canton, one m Yang-ch6u and the two others at Ts'aan-chdu. Cliiua Eeview. VI. iiTlI. Do I'an. 
yti-hign-chi, as quoted by Fdkins in Opium, Historical note, oto., 5, says M(»hninmfd s.-nt 

G De ? Thiorsant, Malmmetani.me en ( bine, 

, 86 97, and G. Hev^ria, Ongine de 1 Islamismc en Chine, 319—325. 45 
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ceutiiry tlie Moliammedans at Canton, — wliicli they called Klianfu, — lind 
become so numerous that in 758 they were able, for some reason which has 
not come down to us, to sack and bum the city and make off to sea with 
their loot 

5 The eai’liest Arab narratives concerning the China trade date from the 
ninth century. They are those of a trader called Soleyman and of Ibn 
Wahab of Basra; the former made the voyage to China in the first half of 
the century, the latter in the second. -Tliey have been recorded by the Zeyd 
Hassan of Siraf in his little work entitled Salsalat-al-tewarykh, or «Chain of 
10 Chi’onicles» From it we learn that at this time the products of China were 
very expensive and scarce in the markets of Basra and Baghdad, on account 
of the fires in Canton winch frequently destroyed them, and also by reason 
of the frequent wrecking of the ships engaged in the trade and the acts of 
pirates. Some of the trade also went to the ports in the Yemen and to other 
15 countries. The ships engaged in the China trade’’ sailed from Siraf on the 
coast of Fars, where the goods were brought from Basra, Oman and other 
places. They then went to Muscat, whence they sailed for Kulam-lMale, 
which port was reached in a month. Passing the Nicobar Islands they made 
directly for Kalah on the Malay Peninsula, which was reached in a month 
20 from Kulam. From Kalah four days were employed to reach Pulo Condore, 
from which point a month’s sail brought them to (,'antou. 

On arriving at Canton each ship handed over its cargo to the agents of 
the Cliinese Covernment, and it was stored until the last ship of the season’s 
fleet arrived, when three-tenths of the merchandise was retained as import 
25 duty and the balance handed back to the owners. The ]>rincipal imports into 


1) Tang-shu, 10 and See also 11 retsclin cider, Early Cliincso and Arabs, 10—11 and 
Cbavannes, Documents sur los Tou-Knuie, 173. Kbanfu is Kunng (cb6u) Fu. On tlie identity of 
KLanfu of the Arabs with Canton, see infra p. 20, n. 3 and 22, u. 1. 

2) Text and translation published by Be in and in Bclation des Voyages faits par les 
SO Arabes et les Persans dans ITndc et u la ^Ihine. See p. 12 et seqq. See also E. Dulaurier, 

Journ. Asiat., 1846, JVs 10. 

3) The text reads «Chincsc sbips.» Mnsudi (Prairies d’or,1, 308) also speaks of «the ships 
of China which used to go to Oman, to Siraf, to Obollah and Basra, while the ships of those 
countries sailed directly forCliina.w The so-callcd ^Chinese shipsw may have been built in China, 

35 but it seems highly improbable that they were owned or navigated by Chinese. Down to the end 
of the twelfth century the names of Aden and Siraf cten were unknown to the Chinese. Ch6u 
K'U-fei, Liug-wai-tai-ta, IT, 13 says distinctly that erwhen the Chinese trtoders ^ 

1^) wished to go to the countries of the Arabs they had to embark at Qnilon on small 
boats on which, with a fair wind, they could make the voyage in a month. There is no 

40 evidence that it waa not the same in the time of Soleyman and ]Masudi. 
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China were, according to Soleyman, ivory, frankincense, copper, tortoise-sheli, 
camplior, and rliinocei’os horns 

The importance of the Moslim settlement in Canton in the ninth century 
may he guaged hy Soleyman’s statement that one of the Musuhnans was 
appointed hy the Chinese authorities to maintain order among his coreligionists 5 
and administer the law of Islam. On feast-days he said prayers, repeated the 
liliotla and prayed for the welfare of the Caliph. From Chinese sources we 
learn that this organization w-as extended at a later date to the foreign 
settlements at Ts'iian-chdu, Hang-ch6u and elsewhere, in all of which the 
Moslim had their Tcadi and their sheikhs, their mosques and their bazaars. A lo 
Chinese work of the beginning of the twelfth century ^ notes the following 
interesting facts conceining the foreign^ (^) settlement of Canton; 


1) Beinaiidj Op- cit., I, 13, 33 — 35. Cf. also supra, p. 3 and infra, p. 19, n. 1. The Wei- 
shu, 102, the history of the period bet’ween 385 and 556, and written prior to 572, mentions among 
the products of Po-ssi (Persia), — by which it seems probable should be understood products 15 
brought or made known to China by Persians — coral, amber, cornelians, pearls, glass, both 
transparent and opaque, rock-crystal, diamonds (? steel, cinnabar, quicksilver, frank- ^ 

incense, turmeric, storax, putchuk, damasks, brocaded muslins, black pepper, long peppers, 
dates, aconite, gall nuts and galangal. The Sui-shu, 83, which relates the events of the period 
extending from 681 to 617, and which was certainly written before 650, reproduces substantially 20 
the above list of Persian products, to which it adds gold, silver, tush, lead, sandalwood, various 
tissues, sugar and indigo. Most of these products came, of course, from India or from countries of 
south-eastern Asia, only a few being products of Arabia or countries bordering on the Persian 
Gulf. See also infra p. 19 for the lists of fo reign imports into China at the end of the tenth century. 

1) P'iiig-ch6u-k'o-t*an prj byChuYii(;^ II, 1 — 4. This work 25 

appears from internal evidence to have been written in the first quarter of the twelfth century. 

The latest date found in it refers to the period between 1111 and 1117. The father of the author 
was an official at Canton in the latter part of the eleventh century. All the quotations from this 
work are taken from Ch. II, p. 1—4. Hirth, The Ancient History of China, etc., 133. 

2) By ccforeignerj) (fan) the author understands Moslim of all nationalities. He says they did 30 

not eat pork, and only ate domestic animals (fish and turtles excepted) which they had killed them- 
selves. Their women answered to the name of P'u-sa-man Chinese transcription i 

of the name Musulman, the Bussurman of mediaeval Russian annalists, the Bisermin of Friar 
John of Pian di Carpine. 

In Ibn Batuta’s time (beginning of the fourteenth century) the Mohammedan quarter of 35 
Canton was inside the city; at Tsiian-chdu they had a city of their own. Yoyages, lY, 273. 

269. As relating to the foreign Moslim settlement in Canton in the thirteenth century, the foll- 
owing, taken from Tung-nan-ki-won (* * sE H). a work written in the beginning of 
the Ytlan dynasty, but referring to events during the previous Sung dynasty, is of interest. It says 
(3,6^): ((Many Sea Lao scattered about in Canton. The most prominent among 40 

them was a man sumamed P'u Abu) who was by birth a noble of Chan-ch'Ong. Later 
on he took up his permanent residence in China, to attend to his import and export trade. He 
lived inside the city where his home was furnished in the most luxurious fashion, for in wealth 
he was the first of the time. 

ccHis disposition was very superstitious, and he loved neatness. For his prayers he had a 45 
hall in which was a tablet which served as a god "Whenever there was a gather- 
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«In tlie foreign quarter j^) in Kuang-clioii (Canton) reside all tlie 
people from beyond the seas A foreign head-man is ap- 

pointed over them and he has charge of all public matters connected with 
them. He makes it his special duty to urge upon the foreign traders to send 
5 in tribute (to the Chinese court). Tlie foreign official wears a hat, gown, 
shoes, and (carries) a tablet just like a Chinese. When a foreigner commits an 
offense anywhere, he is sent to Kuang-ch6u (Canton), and if the charge is proved 
(before the Chinese authorities?), beds sent to the foreign quarter^. (There he 
is) fastened to a ladder (;^ ^ J 2 _) and is whipped with a rattan from head 
10 to foot, three blows of a rattan being reckoned equal to one of the heavy- 
bamboo. As foreigners do not wear drawers and like to squat on the ground, 
beating with the heavy bamboo on the buttocks proves most painful, whereas 
they do not fear beating on the back. Offenses entailing banishment or more 
severe punishments are carried out by the Department Magistrate of^Kuang- 
15 ch6u»^. 

Somewhere about the ninth century, possibly even earlier, a portion of 
the southern sea-trade of Cliina was diverted to Ts'iian-chdu, near Amoy, 
which had had commercial relations with Japan and Korea for centuries past, 
and where the Arabs found the products of those countries and of remote 
20 parts of China not easily reached from Canton, besides probably receiving 


ing (of liis people) to feast (at his home), they did not use spoons or chopsticks: they had very 
large platters (lit. <chig troughs)) ^ ;|^) of gold and silver in which was fresh water porpoise 
and millet (or rice ;^) cooked together. They sprinkled rose (water) about, and put 
their right hands under their skirts, all picking up the food with their left hand)). 

25 1) (gambling appears to have been prohibited, but the game of chess was allowed. The 

Fing-ch6u k"o-t'an, loc. sup. cit., says «In the foreign quarter of Canton one sees foreigners playing 
the «elephant game)) (i. e., the Chinese game of chess). Tliey do not have rooks (fi) or knights 
(®). but a number of pieces made of ivory, rhinoceros horn, gharu wood or sandal-wood, which 
the'^two players move in turn according to certain rules. They play as an amusement (not for 
SO stakes) and it is not usually inquired intO)>. — The game was probably a Mnd of backgammon 
called nerd. 

2) From this it appears that the right to inflict capital punishment on foreign residents was 
reserved by the Chinese government. As regards mixed civil cases in which Chinese and foreigners 
were parties, we learn from another passage of the Fmg-ch6a-k*o-t'an (2,8*^) that there was at 
35 Canton an office under the orders of the Superintendent of Merchant Shipping which received 
all complaints (of Chinese) for non payment of loans or interest on loans made to foreigners. The 
custom of the Cantonese was to ask of traders double the amount lait, irrespective of the period 
for which the money was lent. Payment was made in mei^cbandise, which were taken at the 
market price at the time of settlement. 

40 The Adjaib says that the moslim settlements in India had each their 7ionarf)ien, who 

tried all cases against Musnlmans according to the laws of Islam. Merveilles de Plnde, 161. 
Apparently the same power was given the honarmen in China, though the carrying out of certain 
sentences was done by the Chinese authorities. 

2 
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more favourable treatment from the local customs. Two ccutunes later tliis port 
became of nearly equal importance with Canton; the Arab hottlamout became 
much larger than at the latter place, and the fame of the city oxtondod 
throughout the mediaeval world under its Arab name of Zav tu»i 

The troubles which broke out in China in the latter part ol the ninth 5 
century, when the revolted troops of the T'ang Emperor Hi-tsung (874 — 
889) sacked Soochow, Chang-chdu and Ch'o-kiang, and lu-lcien generally, 
interrupted for a time established trade'relations, and caused the toicigneis 
at Canton and Ts'uan-ch6u to seek refuge at Kalah on the west coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, and presumably Palembang; and at the foraicr place the le 
ships from Siraf and Oman met those which came from China. Trade was 
carried on in this way down to at least the beginning of the tenth century, 
for Masudi says it was so at the time he visited that placeMt seems possible 
that the ships which plied at this time between China and the Malay I>en- 
insula were really Chinese-manned ships. In the twelfth century, as is shown 15 . 
further on, Chinese (Cantonese) sea-going junks went as far as Quilon on the 
Malabar coast, and this seems to be the farthest point west ever reached 
by them before the Ming dynasty. 

At the end of the tenth century Canton and Ts’uan-chou had revived, 


1) There has been much discussion concerning Zaytun, -whether it was the present Ta'Uan- 20 
ch6u — east of Amoy, or Chang- chdu— west of that port. The conclusion now nearly univerBally 
accepted is that Zaytun of the Sung and Ytlan periods (i. e., eleventh to fourteenth century in- 
clusive) was Ts’tian-ch6u or Chinchew as it is now often called, but, that as used by the Portuguese 

in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, it may have meant Chang-ch6u. Sir Henry Yul e (M ar c o 
Polo, 2^ edit., 11, 223) summed up the discussion as follows; ^Whether the application by foreigners 25 
of the term Zayton, may, by some possible change in trade arrangements in the quarter century 
after Polo’s departure from China, have undergone a transfer, is a question which it would be vain 
to answer positively without further evidence. But as regards Polo’s Zayton, I continue in the 
belief that this was Ts'wanchan and its haven, with the admission that this haven may probably 
have embraced that great basin, called Amoy Harbour, or part of ita. Cordier in the 3‘i edit, of 30 
Yule’s Marco Polo (If, 239—241) accepts these conclusions. 

As corroborative evidence of the identity of Ts*iian-cb6u with Zaytun during the Sung and 
Yflan periods, we find in the Yttan-shl, 94,25, that at about the time of Polo’s departure from 
Zaytun, Inspectors of Maritime Shipping [sM-jpo-shi) were stationed at the following ports: 
Ts'ftan-chdu, Shang-hai, Kan-pu (near Hang-ch6u, Polo’s Ganfu), Won-ch6u, Kuang-ch6u (Can- 85 
ton), Hang-chdu and K'ing-yftan (Ning-po). The places where the chief officers for collecting the 
customs revenues from foreign trade were stationed must have been identical with the places 
where that trade was carried on. 

Ahulfeda (Reinaud’s transl. II, Pt. ii. 122 — 124) says crKhanfu (Canton) and Shiiyu — 
the latter known in our time as Zaitun— are the 'bandar or ports of China, and with them the ports 45 
are also the places of customs». Shinju (a pretty close transcription of Ts'Qan-ch6u by the way) 
was situated, he goes on to say, on a gulf or bay and at the mouth of a river, a half-day from 
the sea. Ships could come up to the fresh water river. 

2) Masudi, Prairies d’or, I, 308. 
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for we learn that at that time they carried on direct trade witli the Arabs, 
the !Malay Peninsula, Tongkiiig, Siam, Java, "Western Sumatra, "Western 
Borneo, and certain of the Philippine Islands, though, of course, the products 
of many other countries of the south and south-west were brouglit there too. 

5 The annals of the Sung dynasty^ supply a list of the pi’incipal articles of this 
trade, imports and exports, in or about 999. They w'ere gold, silver, Chinese 
cash, coined money, lead, piece-goods of all colours, porcelain-ware, cotton 
fabrics, incense and scented woods,' rhinoceros horns, ivory, coral, amber, 
strings of pearls, steel (pin-tHe) shells of turtles, tortoise-shell, cornelians, 
10 ch’d-Tcii shell®, rock-ciTstal, foreign cotton stufts, ebony and sapan wood. 

So valuable had this trade become at the end of the tenth century, that 
not only wms it made a Goveniment monopoly, but, with the object of increas- 
ing it, a mission was sent abroad l)y the Emperor with credentials under the 
Imperial seal and provisions of gold and i»iece-goods to induce «the foreign 
15 traders of the South Sea and those who went to foreign lands beyond the sea 
to trade)) to come to China. Special licences to import goods were promised 
tliem. 

The result of the Government's strenuous effort to increase this trade 
was only too soon felt; the Imperial storehouses were shortly packed with 
20 ivory, rhinoceros horns, pearls, jade, incense and scented woods and all the 
precious merchandise of the southern seas. To find a market for these goods 
the local officials of the empire were ordered to induce the people to purchase 
them with «gold, piece-goods, rice and strawD^ 

The great value to China of this foreign trade may he estimated by the 
25 steps the Government took to regulate it. "We have seen (p. 9) that a 


1) Sung-slil, 1 86, 18^ 

2) Literally ((hard iron». There is great uncertainty as to the nature of pin-€i£ 
Bretschneider, Ancient Chinese, etc., 12, n. 2 — is disposed to think it was damascene 

steel, especially sword blades. Perhaps it was the ondanxque of which Marco Polo (L 91) 
80 speaks as a product of Kerman, a word which Yule thinks may be Hundwaniy 

fflndian 8teel», which enjoyed great fame all over the East. Edrisi (I, 66) says that the iron 
preferred by the Indian smiths came from the Sofala coast of East Africa. There was a large 
amount of it carried yearly to India by ships from Sumatra or J ara (athe islands of ZabedJ»). 

3) Probably a large white shell of the cockle kind, plentiful in Sumatran waters. The 
35 term is sometimes translated <rmother-of-pearIji>. See infra Pt. H, Ch. XXXV. 

4) Snng-shl, 186,19. It is imposible to determine the exact amounts of these imports, 
as we do not know the units of count, which varied greatly. The Sung-shi says that from 
1049 to 1063 the annual importation of elephants’ tusks, rhinoceros horns, strings of pearls, 
aromatics, incense, etc., was over 63,000 units of count. In 1176 the annual amount had risen 

40 to over 600,000 units. 
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maritime customs service existed in Canton in the eighth century, and Soleymau, 
the Arab, has informed us concerning it a century later. In 971 the Canton 
Inspectorate of Maritime trade ^vas reorganized to meet the reiiuiremeuts of 
the rapidly increasing foreign intercourse and to secure to the Government a 
larger share of the profits. A few years later, between 976 and 983, this 5 
trade was declared a state monopoly, and private trading with foreigners w^is 
made punishable by branding on the face and exile to an island of the sea 
Still a few years later, but before 998, a General Customs Collectoratc 
was established at the capital (King-shi, Marco Polo's Kinsay) and orders 
issued that all foreign aromatics and goods of value arriving in China, either lo 
at Canton, Ts'iian-chdu, the Liang-ch'5 (Ch'o-kiang) Province, or even in 
Kiau-chi (Tongking) ® were to be deposited in Government warehouses. 

In 999 Inspectorates for Maritime trade were established atHang-chou 
and at Ming-ch6u, — the present Ning-po, — and we are told that this was 
■done «at the request and for the convenience of the foreign officials)) i6 

The P'ing-chou-k'o-t'an, previously referred to, throws some additional 
light on the Chinese Maritime Customs of the beginning of the twelfth century. 
<cThe Superintendency of Merchant Shipping at Canton», it says, 

<ds an old institution; (originally) the Comptroller General of the grain 
transport was specially appointed for the management of merchant shippmg so 
affairs. 

«In the reigns of T'ai-tsu and T'ai-tung (of the Sung dynastry, i. e., 
960 — 997) he was called Superintendent of Merchant Shipping (rfj '^). 

«Ts'uan-ch6u in the province (Jj^) of Fu-kidn, Ming-chou and Hang- 
chou in the province of Ch'o-kiang (|^ being all near the sea, had also 25 
Superintendencies of Merchant Shipping (Shi-po-ss’i). In the beginning of the 
chung-ning period (1102) the tlu'ee provinces had each its special official for 
the management of merchant shipping (^ H r|j ilfi ^). Of the three, 
Kuang-tung was, however, the most prosperous. If, perchance, the officials 
and underlings (there) were extortionate, then the merchants went to the one so 
making the lightest charge. So these three places (provinces) had their periods 
of prosperity and decline. 


1) Snug sii, 186,18’’. See also infra p. 21. 

2) Eiau-chi was an integral part of China; most of its trade with China proper was cen- 
tered at K'in-ch6u in S. W. Kuang-tung, 35 

3) Sung-shI, loc. cit. The fact that a Custom house was opened at Hang-ch6u only in 
999 disposes of the identification of this port with the Khanfu of the Arabs of the middle of 
the ninth century. Marco Polo’s Ganfu is Kan-fu (or pu -y^) near Hang-ch6u. 
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cfAt one time tlie Court abolished (the superintendency) at Ts'iiau-chou 
and directed that (merchant) shipping should repair to Kuaug-ch6u; this did 
not please the merchants'). 

We know, on the authority of the Arab trader Soleyman\ that in the 
5 middle of the ninth century thirty per cent, (in goods) was levied as duty on 
foreign imports at Canton. This tariff seems to have been maintained for 
centuries after, with only occasional dower rates The P'ing-chou-k'o-t'an 
supplies us with the following: 

«On the arrival of any ships the Chief Commissioner (§||] and the 
10 Superintendent of Customs examine the cargoes and levy duties, which is 
called 'taxing for release’ (or ‘clearance duties’ :}^ ^). On a basis of ten 
parts for the whole, pearls, camphor, and all articles of fine quality (^JJ ■^) 
pay (in kind) 1 part, (i. e., 10%). Tortoise-shell, sapan wood and all coarse 
grade articles pay (in kind) 3 parts (i. e., 30%). Besides this duty each official 
15 market (^ rfj) levies a small tax. After these charges are paid the remainder 
belongs to the merchants themselves. 

((Ivory tusks of thirty catties weight or over, and gum olibanum, besides 
paying the 'clearance dues’ must be disposed of exclusively at the official 
market, since they are ‘licensed articles’ (;jf^ — i. e., sold only to those 

20 having received licenses to import them) Merchants who have rather large 
ivory tusks (and who wish to sell them elsewhere) must cut them into pieces 
of three catties or less ^ ^ ^ jFf io escape the official 

markets. All prices on the official market are low, and other varieties of goods; 
are so greatly undervalued on it that the merchants are displeased (or 'injured' 
25 ^) thereby. 

((Should anyone, before the ship has paid its clearance dues, presume to 
remove from it any part of the cargo, even the smallest bit (lit., ‘a^a?(worth,' 
i. e., a ten- thousandth part of a tael), all the remainder (of the cargo) is 
confiscated, and he is in addition punished according to the gravity of the 
30 offense. So it is that traders do not dare to violate the regulations))*. 

From another source® we learn that in 1144 an import duty of 40% was 
levied on all aromatic drugs and that, though in 1147 it would seem to have 


1) Reinaud, Relation, I, 34. 

2) See infra, p. 22, 

35 3) Scented woods generally were also ((licensed articles)), and could only be sold to 

(Jovernment, or, as it is said in the text ((in the official markets)). Seel'*ing-ch6u-k'o-t^an, loc. cit. 

4) In the fourteenth century smuggling was punished at Zaytun by confiscation of the 
whole cargo, Ibn Batuta, IV, 265. Conf. also supra p. 20. 

5) Sung-shI, 186,18^. 
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been reduced to 10%, it was 50 % in 1175, the duty being paid in merchan- 
dise. Some idea of the magnitude of this trade may be got from the fact that 
in 1175, and probably during a number of years preceding that date, the 
import duties amounted to 500,000 odd units of count (catties, strings, pie- 
ces, etc. according to the various articles). d 

The tariff would seem to have been lowered in the Yiian dynasty, for 
Marco Polo (II, 217) says of the customs of Zayton (Ts'uan-ch6u) in his 
time: «The great Kaan derives a very large revenue from the duties paid in 
his city and haven; for you must know that on all the merchandise imported, 
including precious stones and pearls, he levies a duty of ten per cent; or in lo 
other words takes tithe of everything; then again the ship’s charge for freight 
on small wares is 30%, on pepper 44%, and on lign-aloes, sandal- wood, and 
other bulky goods, 40%; so that between freight and the Kaan’s duties the 
merchant has to pay a good half the value of his investment though on the 
other half he makes such a profit that he is always glad to come back with 15 
a new supply of merchandise)). It may be, however, that the figures given on 
previous pages included freight which, we know, (at all events in the early 
part of the ninth century) was collected by the Inspector of Maritime Cus- 
toms at the same time as the import duty. If this assumption is correct the 
Ytian tariff was practically the same as the earlier ones, 20 

In the twelfth century Chinese contemporary writers agree in stating- 
that the foreign trade was confined to Canton and Ts'uan-ch6u if not by law 
at least by custom. 

Chou K'u-fei, writing in 1178, makes this point perfectly clear*. His 
statement contains so much other interesting matter on the southern sea trade 25 
of China and shows so conclusively that this trade in his time was in the 
hands of the Arabs and other foreigners, that it is given here in full: 

«The coast departments and the prefectures of the empire now stretch 
from the north-east to the south-west as far as K'in-chdu® (^ )|f[), and 


1) The Khanfu and Shinju of mediaeval Arab writers. Additional proof of the identity of 30 
Khanfu with Canton is supplied byEdrisi(1, 84. 90Jaubert’s transl.); he says that Lukin (Hanoi 

the Chinese Eiau-chi) was four days sailing from Khancu (Khanfu), or 20 days by land. This 
city, lie addSj was the end of the voyage for travellers from the West. 

2) Ling-wai-tai-ta by Chou K'a-fel ( 

Ch6u K’tl-fei was a native of Won-ch5u (Wl W ) in Ch'5-kii 
his book he held the position of Assistant Sub-Prefect in Kui-lin (;|€ 

Kuang-si. It is highly p'robable that he collected his notes while in 
to his official residence. 

_ 3) K'in-ch6a was the westernmost district of Kuang-tung on the Eiau-chi (Tongking) front- 

ler. It is part of the Lien-ch6u Fu of the present day. 


mg, and when he wrote 35 
the capital of 
Canton, when on his way 


40 
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these coast departments and prefectures (are visited) by trading ships ( Tfy 
^). In its -watchful kindness to the foreign Barbarians H) our Govern- 
ment has established at Ts'iian-chdu and at Kuang-chdu Special Inspectorates 
of Shipping, and whenever any of the foreign traders have difficul- 

6 ties or wish to lay a complaint they must go to the Special Inspectorate (:^ 

«Every year in the 10th moon the Special Inspectorate establishes a 
large fair for the foreign traders and (when it is over) sends them (home)’^. 
When they first arrive (in China) after the summer solstice, (then it is that) 
10 the Inspectorate levies (duties) on their trade and gives them protection. 

«0f all the wealthy foreign lands which have great store of precious 
and varied goods, none surpass the realm of the Arabs (Ta-shi). Next to them 
comes Java (Sho-p'o); the third is Palembang (San-fo-ts'i)*“; many others 
come in the next rank. 

15 «Palembang (San-fo-ts'i) is an important thoroughfare (^) on the sea- 
routes of the Foreigners on their way to and from (China). Ships (on leaving 
it, on their way to China) sail due north, and having passed the Shang-hia- 
chu islands® (J^ “f' (through) the Sea of Kiau-chi (^ y^), they 


1) TLe text reads * K * W BS S It appears from Sung-slii, 186,19®' 
20 that in 1175 the Inspector of merchant shipping was ordered not to grant leave to unload to any 

ships from abroad until ten at least had arrived. He was then to levy duty — in goods, 50 per 
cent, on all goods not government monopolies imported under special licenses. All this latter 
class of goods had to go to the government saleshouse. 

P'ing-ch6u-k*o-t'an supplies some interesting details — referring presumably to the latter 
25 part of the eleventh century, as to the rules observed by ships from foreign ports entering the 
port of Canton. <(From the Sian Hai at Kuang-chdu to Ju-ch6u (island is 

700 li. At Ju island there is a lookout for ships; it is called Lookout As 1 ( — • 3^)- A little to the 
north are Lookouts As 2 and As 3. Beyond Ju island is the Warm Current 7^). Merchant 
ships on reaching Ju island make a brief stop to say farewell, and setting sail after this is called 
<30 «putting to sea)) (Mm- When (ships) reach Ju island on their return, they exchange con- 
gratulations, and the soldiers at the port supply them with samshu and meat as weU as provide 
them escort to Kuang-ch6u. When they drop anchor at the Inspector of Foreign Customs’ pavilion 
(at Canton) the Wu-ch6u Inspection Office (3^ ^ ^ soldiers to keep watch 

on board, and this is called «putting up the barriers)) subject of this Pavilion 

*85 and Wu-ch6u islands, see infra p. 29, n. 1 and 2. 

2) In another passage (2, 11) the same writer says of San-fo-ts'i: alt is the most importsmt 

port-of-call on the sea-routes of the foreigners from the countries of Java (Sho-p'o) in the east 
and from the countries of the Arabs (Ta-shi) and Quilon (Ku-lin) in the west; they all pass 
through it on their way to China)). . _ 

40 , a) Called T'ien-chu islands in the Sung-shi, 489. They are usually identified 

,with Pulo Aor, S. E. of Tyoman, although some writers place them near Singapore. . .. , 
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come within the confines of Chioa. Those wishing to make Kuang-chou enter 
that port by the T'un-m6n^ (tE pi ), while those wishing to enter Ts'iian-' 
ch6u make it by the Kia-tzi-mSn® P^). 

((Ships coming fi'om Java (Sh6-p'o) go a little north-west (at first), but 
when they have passed the Shi-ir-tzi rocks ® (+-^ they take the 6 
same route as the Palembang ships from below (”J\ i. e., south) of theShang- 
hia-chu Islands. 

(((Traders) coming from the countr/ of the Ta-shi, after travelling south 
to Quilon (Ku-lin) on small vessels, transfer to big ships and, proceeding 
east, they make Palembang (San-fo-ts'i). After this they come to China by lo 
the same route as the Palembang ships. 

((The (foreign countries) which are dependencies of Annam (Chan- 
ch'bng) and Kamboja (Ch6n-la), are all near the southern part of the Sea of 
Tongking (Kiau-chi), not half as far away as San-fo-ts'i and Sh5-p'o, and 
these latter in turn are not half as far away as the countries of the Arabs 15 
(Ta-shi). A year is sufficient for all the foreigners to make the round voyage 
to China, with the exception of the Arabs who require two years. 

((As a general thing the foreign ships can make 1,000 a day with a 
good wind, but if they have the misfortune to run into a north wind and they 
can neither find an anchorage on our territory or some place in which to run 20 
to shelter and anchor in some foreign land, men and cargo will all be lost. 

((As to Mo-k'i6 (|^ ^) and "Wu-ssi-li (^ ^ ||_), it is not known 
how many myriads of It away they are» 


1) On T'un-mon, sec supra, p. 10, n. 1. 

2) The present junk passage at the place known to mariners as Cupchi Point 25 

m now an important station of the Kuang-tung province. ccThe junks pass between Turtle 
Bock and the rock next to tbe northward)). See Williams, Chinese Commercial Guide, 5tii edit , 
Appendix-Sailing Directions, p. 65. The Kia-tzi-mon appears to have been the safest anchorage 

in the neighbourhood and a refuge shelter for junks sailing between Hongkong and Chinchew 
waters. The Emperor Tuan-tsung, in his flight from the Mongol conquerors, made it the head- 30 
quarters of his fleet before the final downfall of the Sung dynasty, in A. D. 1277. See T'u-shu-tsi- 
ch’Sng, Sect. 6. Ch. 1326, p. 4, and Kuang-tung sin-yU, 2,7 where a special paragraph is devoted 
to the Kia-tzi-m6n. 

3) These rocks are marked on Chinese maps of the sixteenth century as being N. of Cari- 
mata Island off the S. W. coast of Borneo. Phillips, J. C. B, R, A. S., XXI. 40, and maps. 35 

4) The Arab samluTcs of those times were probably of about 100 tons burden, 

like those of the present day. They were made of boards lasbed together with coir ropes and 
the seams pitched. Their weakness is often referred to in mediaiBval Arab works. Conf. also infra, 
p. 30, n. 4. It seems probable that at Quilon the Arabs transhipped to large junks of the Chinese 
type which regularly made the voyage from Canton to Quilon. 40 

6) Mo-k*ie is probably the Magreb-alaksk of the Arabs — «the remotest West, corres- 
ponding roughly with the present Morocco. Chau Ju-kua transcribes the name of the 
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This extract naturally sxigf>ests an inquiry into the general geographical 
knowledge of the Chinese concerning the world of the Barbarians in the time 
of this author. Fortunately he has left us a comprehensive and complete 
statement (the like of which is found in no other t'hinese writer of the Sung 
5 period) of his notions on the physical and political geography of the world in 
his time. It reads as follows: 

«The Great (World)-encircling-Oceau-Sea bounds the Barbarians’ coun- 
tries; in every quarter there are langdoms of them, each lias its peculiar 
products, each its trading centre ( ^ ■^) from which it derives its (commer- 
10 cial) prosperity. The (Barbarian) kingdoms due south have San-fo-ts'i as their 
commercial centre. Slid-p'o is the centre ofthosc to the south-east. The countries 
to the south-west are so vast in extent that they cannot all be described. The 
nearest are Chau-clTong and Chon-la as the commercial centres of Wa-li^ 

(® 


i). The most distant is Ta-ts'in as the commercial centre of the coun- 
15 tries of Western India®. Among the distant ones Ma-li-pa® ( m Si ti) is 
the commercial centre of the countries of the Ta-shi, and beyond these there 


same country Mo-k'i6-Iii (it * «)• Wu-S5i!-li, as used by C hau J u-k u a, is certainly Egypt; 
■wlietlier our author applies this name in the present cast* to the same country or to some other 
' it is impossible to say. In another passage (3^8^) Chou uses three characters with the same sounds 
20 ^ ^1^) for Mosul (al Mawsil). 

1) Chau Ju-kua (infra, p. 54) mentions Wa-li as a dependency of Chon-Ia fK!aml)oja). 
Ch6u K'h-fex (2, 11^) says it was (10 daj's journey from P'u-kan on the Irrawadi, without men- 
tioning any direction. It may have been either the Laos country or that of the Karens. 

2) The wIloIc of Western Asia is sometimes covered by this term in Chinese works. For 
25 example in the modern work Hai-kuo-t'u-chT (SO), Persia, Arabia, Syria and their ancient equi- 
valents are discussed under the heading of Si-Yin-tu, i. e., Western India. 

3) Ma-Ii-pa, or Ma-lo-pa as Chau also writes it, appears to be Merbat on the Hadramaut 
coast of southern Arabia. At the time of which our author writes, Aden was perhaps the most 
important port of Arabia for the African and Arabian trade with India and the countries beyond. 

30 It seems highly probable that the Ma-li-pa of the Chinese must be understood as including 
Aden— of which they make no mention whatsoever, but which was one of (fthe great commercial 
centres of the Arabs)>. In another passage of his work (3,2) Chou says that Ma-li-pa was 
reached from Lan-li (N. W. Sumatra) by ships sailing with the N. E. wind in some 60 days. 
It was also some 80 days by land from Mekka (Ma-kia). Chau Ju-kua says it was 120 
35 stages from Ma-lo-pa to Ki-tz'i-ni (possibly Ghazni) and 300 stages to Lu-mel (RfUn,— Syria, 
Rome or Constantinople?). There is nothing in these indications which can help ua locate this 
place. The ancient Merbat or Robat was, according to Theo. Bent (Geogr. Joum. YI, 
116 — 116, 124 — 125), near the modem Takha, about half way between Cape Risut and 
the modern Merbat. From Bent’s examination, of the locality, it had a good spacious 
40 and commodious harbor with an island protecting the entrance. It is, he says, the Abyssa- 
polis (ApixTffxTroXt;) of Ptolemy, the Moscha (l\J[c>ax“) of the Periplus. Ibn Khaldun uses 
the name Mirbat, See also Mftller, Geogr. Graeci min. I, 282, § 82 and M® Orindic, 
Periplus, 95. 
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is Mu-lan-p'i^ (/fc || as the commercial centre of the countries of the 
extreme west. 

«To the south of San-fo-ts'i (here Sumatra) is the Great Southern Ocean- 
Sea and in this Ocean-Sea there are islands inhabited by a myriad and more 
of peoples. Beyond these to the south one cannot go. 5 

«To the east of Java (Sho-p'o) is the Great Eastern Ocean-Sea, — where 
(the surface of) the waters begins to gp downward (;^ ^ 'JUf there is 
the kingdom of women. Still further t6 the east is the place where the 
icei-lu (^ drains (j^) into the world from which men do not return®. 

In a slightly north-easterly direction there is only Kau-h (N. W. Eorea) and lo 
Pai-ts'i (N. Korea). 

«It is impossible to enumerate the countries in the South-Western Ocean, 
but if wc take TongMng (Kiau- chi) as a central point, we have to the south 
of it Annam (Chan-ch’Ong), Kamboja (Ch6n-la) and Fo-lo-an® (^ ^ 
^). To the north-west of Kiau-chi is Ta-li (Yiin-nan), the Hei-shui, or 15 
‘Black Water’ ^ (^^ and the T'u-fan (the Tibetans), and beyond this to 
the west a big sea called the Sea of Ceylon® (^|g ^ ‘^). In this sea is a 
big island called the country of Si-lan (Ceylon). Crossing westward there are 
again countries; in the south there is Ku-lin (■^ Quilon); in the north 
is Ta-ts'in (the empire of the Caliphs) and the T'i6n-chu of Wang-sh6-ch‘6ng® 20 
(3E ^ ^ ^ ^ Central India). 

«Still beyond (this Sea of Ceylon) there is another sea called the 'Eastern 
Sea of the Arabs’, and beyond it to the west are the countries of the Arabs. The 
lands of the Arabs are very broad and their kingdoms very many, too numer- 
ous to enumerate. In the west beyond them is the sea called the «Western Sea 25 


1) Mu-lan-p'i appears to be a transcription of tbe Avoibic Mur^it, tbe Almoravides or 
Aimorabetbum, who reigned in northwestern Africa and in Spain between 1073 and 1147. 

2) On this old notion of a hole in the Pacidc into which the waters of the Ocean emptied, 
see infra, p. 75, and Ohs. XXXVIII, 4, and XLYT. 

3) Fo-lo-an is identified with Beranang on the Langat Kiver, west coast of the Malay 30 
Peninsula. Chau Ju-kua (Ch. YII) says it was a dependency of San-fo-ts'i. 

4) According to the earliest geographical notions of the Chinese (Shu-king, Tribute of Yfi, 

Pt. I, 71, Pt. II, 6) the Black Water formed the western boundary of China, and emptied into 
the Southern Sea. See Legge, Shu-king, Pt. IIL Bk. I, 123, and Chavannes, M6m. historiq., 

T, 126, n. 2. Here the Irrawadi must be meant. See infra, p. 63, n. 1 another reference to the 35 
Black Water by Ch6u K'fl-fei, and a repetition of this whole passage in slightly different words. 

6) This is the earliest use known in Chinese literature of the Arab name for Ceylon- 
See infra, p. 71, n. 2. 

6) According to another passage of Ling-wai-tai-ta ( 3 , 4 ) this T*ien-chu was the country 
of Magadha. He mentions another Wang-shd-ch'ong as being located by some writers in Pin-t'o- 40 
lung. See infra, p. 51, n. 1. 
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of the Aral)s», and still beyond that is iVIu-lan-p'i, and a thousand other 
king'doins; and in the extreme West is the place where the sun goes in and 
of which we do not kuow» h 


The earliest nairative of a voyage on the southern seas by a Chinese 
5 which has come down to us is that of the pilgrim Fa-hieu in tlie early part 
of the fifth century. He says that, desiring to return from India to China, he 
embarked at Tamlook ^ near the mouth of the Hoogly, on a large merchant 
vessel (j^ \ jifl) oil which, sailing day and night, he came to Ceylon 
in fourteen days. Here he took passage on another large merchant ship 
JO on board which there were more than 200 men, and to which was 
attached a smaller vessel (JH) in case of damage to the larger one by the 
sea. Fa-hieii speaking of the voyage says®: 

«The Great Ocean spreads out over a boundless expanse. There 

is no knowing east or west; only by observing the sun, moon and stars was 
15 it possible to go forward. If the weather was dark and rainy the ship went 
forward as she was carried by the wind, without any definite course. In the 
darlaiess of the night only the great waves were to be seen, breaking on one 
another, emitting a brightness like that of fire, with huge turtles and other 
' monsters of the deep (all about). The merchants were full of terror, not know- 
20 ing where they were going. The sea was deep and bottomless, and there 
was no place where they could drop anchor ("JC lit., det down a stone») 
and stop. But when the sky became clear they could tell east and west, and 
the ship again went forward in the right direction. If she had come on any 
hidden rock there would have been no way of escape». 

25 Arriving in Java i^) he took passage on another large mer- 

chantman, on which there were over 200 men. It carried provisions for fifty 
days and set sail on the 16*’* of the 4^'* moon (sometime in May). After 
■ steering a north-easterly course for a month, tliey encountered a «black wind®, 


1) Ling-wai-tai-ta, 2,9. 

30 2) Tamlook was already in Fa-lii6n’s time the principal emporium of trade with Ceylon 

and south-eastern Asia, and it remained so for centuries after. It was viaited by numerous Chi- 
nese pilgrims in the seventh century, but no mention is made of it as a great commercial center 
either by the writers of the Tang or the Sung dynasties. Ghdii K'il-fel and Chau Ju-kua did 
not know of its existence. 

S6 3) Legge, Record of Buddhist kingdoms, 100, 112—113. Chavannes, Religieux ^mineuts, 

42, says, on the authority of the I-tsi6-king-yia4, Ch. 1, that the vessels called po vere 

some 200 feet loug and could carry from six to seven hundred persons. Ships called ch^uan (j|^) 
were, probably, of smaller dimensions. 
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accompanied by a heavy rain. «The sky continued dark and gloomy and the 
sailing masters (j^ looked at one another and made mistakes)). T\dieii 
seventy days or more from their start from Java were passed, they came 
to the conclusion that they had held a wrong course as they should have made 
Canton, at the ordinary rate of sailing, long before; so they altered their 5 
course to the north-west and in twelve days made Lau-shan, near Tsingtaii on 
the south-east of the Shan-tung Peninsula. 

Such was the method of sailing ships in the fifth century, such it remained 
down to tlie twelfth; the skippers trusted — when venturing out of sight of 
land, to the regularity of the monsoons and steered solely by the sun, moon lo 
and stars, taking, presumably, soundings as frequently as possible. From other 
sources^ we learn that it was customary on ships which sailed out of sight of 
land to keep pigeons on board, by which they used to send messages to land. This 
custom appears to have been a very old one with the sailors of India, as it 
is found mentioned in Buddhist works dating from the fifth century B. C. is 

By the twelfth century, the next period concerning which we have any 
information, navigation had made considerable progress, due principally to 
the application made of the compass or «south- pointing needle», as it is 
called by the Chinese, who had long known of the polarity of the needle, 
but had never applied it to this purpose®. The earliest mention of the compass 20 


1) Yu-yang-tsa-tsu by Tuan Cli'dng-slii . Tlie author 

died in A. D. 863. Mayers, Cliin. Readers^ Man* 211, Wylie, Notes, 155, says be wrote towards 
the end of the 8*^ century. See also Giles, Chinese Biograph. Diet., 788. Tuan says (16,5), on the 

-n nilbv - 


authority of Ch6ng Fu-li ( 


„ . - If). that aon the sea-going ships of the Persians many 

feed pigeons. These pigeons can fly several thousand li, and, when let loose, at a single flight 25 
they return to their homes, thus serving as a letter of good news 

2) The Levattha Sutta of the Digha nikaya puts the following in the Buddha’s mouth: 
«Long ago ocean-going merchants were wont to plunge forth upon the sea, on board a ship, 
taking with them a shore-sighting bird free. And it would go to the East and to the South and 

to the West and to the North, and to the intermediate points, and rise aloft. If on the horizon it SO 
caught sight of land, thither it would go. But if not, then it would come hack to the ship againw. 

As Rhys Davids remarks, this is very probably the earliest reference in Indian hooks to ocean- 
going ships out of sight of land. J. R. A. S., 1899, 432. 

The use of carrier-pigeons was probably introduced into China by the Hindu or Arab 
traders. The earliest mention of them in Chinese literature is connected with Chang Kiu-ling, 35 
bom in A. D. 673, and who was a minister of the Emperor Httan-tsung. Watters J C B R 
A.S., IT, 226. 

3) Beazley, Dawn of modern geography, I, 490 says that the Chinese used the compass 

on their long voyages from Canton to Malabar and tbe Persian Gulf as early as the third century . 
A. D. So far as I am aware there is absolutely no evidence that they made these long voyages 40 
at the time mentioned, or that they had ever thought of using the compass for navigation. 

E. Speck, Handelsgeschichte des Alterthums, I, 29, 209 thinks the Chinese used the compass for 
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foi’ navigation is probably tlie account of the P'ing-chou-k'o-t'an, -wbicli Chi- 
nese critics believe was supplied by the author’s father during the latter part 
of the eleventh century. Another early mention is found under the year 1122. 

The rather disconnected notes on Chinese sea-trade contained in the 
5 P'ing-chou-k'o-t'an embody so much of interest on the general subject with 
which we are dealing that they are given in full. They run as follows: 

«At the Shi-po's (Inspector of Foreign Trade) pavilion there is close to 
the water-side the Hai-shan-16u ^ (*^ |JL| ^); it faces Wu-chdu® (S. 
‘Five Islands’). Below this (the river) is called the «Little Sea» (yj% *^). 
10 In mid-current for some ten odd feet the ships can take water (from the sea 
or river) aboard for use in crossing the sea ; this water does not spoil, but 
water taken outside this limit of ten feet or more, and all ordinary well-water 


navigation as early as the first century A. D. Rcinaud, Gcograpliio d’Aboulfeda, I, CCIII— CCIV, 
speaking of the oldest Arab references to the polarity of the magnetic needle, concludes his 
15 remarks by saying; wTliese various pieces of evidence prove tlint at the end of the XII and 
beginning of the Xllltii centuries the inagiiotic needle came into use (for navigation) at the sam(‘ 
time in the East and in the West)). It may Avell be, hoivevor, that the Arab traders engaged in 
the China trade got their knowledge of tlic polarity of the magnetic needle from the Chinese and 
applied it to navigation before the Chinese did. See Hirth, Ancient History of China, 126, 134. 
20 Another early mention of the mariner’s compass in Chinese works is that made by Sfi-king in tht‘ 
narrative of his mission to Korea in 1122. there di'scribes the use of the <f south-pointing 
floating needle^) (=it ® #) on the ships on which ho sailed from Ning-po, as if it 

were a new invention. Ed kins, J. C. B. R. A. S., XI, 128—134. A. Wylie, Magnetic Compass 
in China, quoting the Mbng-kh-pi-fan of the Sung period, shows that the Chinese, or at least 
25 a few of them, had some knowledge of the changes 'which take place in the magnetic elements, 
in the tenth to thirteenth century, but of the application of the magnetic compass to navigation 
no mention is made earlier than that of the Fing-ch6u-k*o-t*an. 

E. H. Parker, China Review, XVIII, 197 says that the Sung-shu makes mention of a 
<(S 0 uth pointing ship» -^) during the Tsiii (^*) dynasty (A. D. 265— 313), but this 

30 is not sufficient evidence to show that the compass was used at that date for sea navigation. 
J. Chalmers, China Review, XIX, 52 — 54 arrives at the conclusion that the «south-pointing 
chariots^ mentioned in early Chinese records did not lead to the discovery of the compass^). 

It is of interest to note that no reference occurs in any Chinese w'orks of the Tang or 
Sung periods to the astrolabe, an instrument which must have been in very general use ou the 
35 Arab ships of those times. 

1) The Hai-shan-16u, according to the Yfi-ti-ki-shbng, the geography of the Southern Sung 
dynasty, 89,n, is enumerated among the cfsights worth seeing)) of Canton. It was a building com- 
manding a fine view of the surrounding country, and situated in a locality called Ki-mu-kan-li 
« a T M) «in the south of the city;). The local chronicles, quoted iu the Tu-shu-tsi- 

40 ch*ong, Sect. 6. 1313,2, describe its situation as ctoutside the south-gate of the prefectural city 
defenses)). This seems to involve that the Shl-po’s office was in the southern suburbs of Canton 
city and on the north shore of the Pearl River. 

2) On Wu-ch6u or Five Islands, see also supra, p. 23, n. 1. They cannot be identified at 
present. The same remark applies t© the Little Sea (Siau-hai), though it may be the Bay of 

45 Lintin below the Bogue, since in a temple inscription of this neighbourhood, the Siau-hai is 
opposed to the Ta-hai, the latter being east ot the former. P*ei-whn ytln-fu, 40,85. 
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cannot be stored (on board ship), for after a time it breeds insects. The cause 
of this is unknown 

((Ships sail in the eleventh or twelfth moons to avail themselves of the 
north wind (the north-east monsoon), and come back in the fifth or sixth 
moon to avail themselves of the south wind (the south-west monsoon). 5 

((The ships are squarely built like grain measures (((bushels)) ^If-). If 
there is no wind (i. e., if the sails are not used) they cannot remove the 
masts, for these are firmly planted, and'^the sails hang down on one side (of 
them), — one side close to the mast, around which they move like a door (on 
its hinges). They have mat-sails. These ships are called kia-fu ' (^;n 10 

which is a foreign word® ()j^ — -t^). 

«At sea they can use not only a stern wind, but wind off or toward 
shore can also be used. It is only a head-wind which drives them backward. 
This is called «using the wind of three directions® ("^ ^ ® M,)- ^Tien 
there is a head-wind they can heave the anchor (^ ^) and stop. i 5 

«The Governor of Kuang-tung in the fifth moon prays to the godFong- 
lung (^ ^^) for wind. 

((On large kia-Ung (Khng?)* sea-going ships (^ ^ 'M ^ ^)j 
every several hundred men, and on small ones a hundred and more men. 


1) Kuang-tuDg-sin-yUj 4, 6,25, contains an account of springs of brackish, (or fresh) water 20 
in the sea m tfi M ^). six of which were along the Kuang-tung coasts, two of these 
seeming to haye been on the coast of Sin-hui-hi§n near the Bogue. Our author assumes, I take 

it, that a submarine spring sends a column of fresh water to the surface where it spreads out, 
while the loyrer strata of the sea remains salt-water, this prevents the formation of certain 
organic growths containing the germs that will breed insects in ordinary spring-water. 25 

2) Tcia-fu is pronounced Jca-tat in Cantonese, and the second syllable stands for tier or 
tur. Final r is g[uite commonly represented by final t in old inscriptions, as in the name T"u-ka6 
which represent Ttlrk of the Old Turkish stone inscriptions preserved in alphabetical script. Katur 
is probably the word Catur said to have been in use on the coast of Malabar as the name of a 
special kind of sailing ship in the early days of the Portuguese. Yule & Burnell, Anglo-Indian SO 
Glossary, s, v. Catur, say «J al (Arch^ologie Navale, II, 259) quotes Witsen as saying that the 
Caturi or Almadias were Calicut vessels, having a length of 12 to 13 paces (60 to 65 feet), sharp 

at both ends, and curving back, using both sails and oars. But there was a larger kind 80 feet 
long, with only 7 or 8 feet beam». This, it is true, does not tally with the description of our 
Chinese author, who compares the ship to a grain measure, hu, the characteristic shape of 35 
which is that of the frustum of a pyramid, — an impossible type, even for this remote period, for 
distant ocean craft. See, however, the picture of an Arab ship of about this period in Yan der 
Lith and Devic’s Merveilles de ITnde, 91. Our word «cutter» is derived from Catur (or 
kattira). 

3) Fang-yen lit. cdocal term», in the title of a well-known ancient work, means ((terms 40 
not usual in the standard language of China», being some kind of provincialism; but it also occurs 

in the sense of a regular ((foreign word)). Fei-won-yun-fu, 13^, 85. 

4) The K^g are usually called Ho-ling [^) in Chinese mediaeval works; my 
suggestion is quite gratuitous. It is certain that the Kling were the principal foreign traders 
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choose one of the more important traders as head-man w who, with an 
assistant head-man — (^|J ■^), manages various matters. The Superinten- 

dent of Merchant Shipping (at Canton) gives them a certificate (:^ fg) per- 
mitting them to use the light bamboo for the punishing of their followers. 
5 When one (of the company) dies, they (i. e., the head-men) make an inventory 
of his property. 

((Traders say that it is only when the vessel is large and the number 
of men considerable that they dare''pnt to sea, for over-seas (‘^ there are 
numerous robbers, and they plunder, moreover, those who are not bound for 
10 their (the robbers’) country. For instance, if a ship be bound for Chan- ch'ong 
and by chance get off her course and enter Chon-la, both ship and cargo are 
confiscated and the men are bound and sold, (the robbers and the people of 
the place) saying: «It was not your purpose to visit this place» h 

((In foreign lands, though there may be no tax on commerce, there is 
15 an insatiable demand for presents. No matter whether the cargo is large or 
small, the same demands are made; consequently small ships are not profit- 
able. Sea-going ships are several tens ofc/i'aw^/ in breadth and depth ('^ yP^), 
The traders divide the space by lot among themselves and store their 
goods therein. (Each) man gets several feet (of space for storing his goods) 
20 and at night he sleeps on top of them. 

((The greater part of the cargo consists of pottery ([^ the small 
pieces packed in the larger, till there is not a crevice left. 

((At sea they are not afraid of the vrind and the waves, but of getting 
shoaled, for they say that if they run aground there is no way of getting off 
25 again. If the ship suddenly springs a leak they cannot mend it from the inside, 
but they order their foreign slaves* (lit. ‘devil slaves’ ^) to take knives 


at tMs time in Java, Sumatra, and possibly China. The ships here described Tvere certainly not 
Chinese, either in build or crew. Chau Ju-kua calls the ships which traded between Ts'Oan-ch6u 
and the Arab countries of the West <iFan-po» J^). When he speaks of Chinese junks he, 
30 as well as the other writers of his time, call them <tTs*flan (ch6u) ships®, or even Chung-kuo 
(i. e., Chinese) ships®. — In the early part of the 14^^^ century Ibn Batuta (Voyages, IV, 90) 
remarks ((Chinese ships only are used in navigating the Sea of China . . . These vessels are built 
at Zaytun (Ts'tlan-ch6u) and at Sin-kalan® (Canton). 

1) Abd Alrazzak in the narrative of his mission to the court of China, to which he was 
35 sent by Shahroth, refers to this practice as being followed on the west coast of India in his time, 

Calient only excepted. Rein and, G4ogr. d’Aboulfcda, L CDXXXIIL 

2) P'ing-ch6n-k'o-t'an, 2, 4% says of these ((devil slaves®, that «in Kuang (Canton) rich 
people keep ('^) many ((devil slaves®, who are very strong, being able to carry several hundred 
catties. In their language and tastes they are strange. Their disposition is gentle, and they do 

40 not run away. They are also called ((wild people® black in colour, as black 
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and oakum (||^) and mend it from the outside, for the foreign slaves are expert 
swimmers, and do not close their eyes under water. 

«The ship masters know the configuration of the coasts (j^ ]||); at 
night they steer hy the stars and in the day-time by the sun. When the sun 
is obscured they look at the south-pointing needle ^ (:j§ ^ or use a 5 
line a hundred feet long with a hook (^), with wliich they take up mud 
from the sea bottom; by its smell they^ determine their whereabouts. In mid- 
ocean it never rains; whenever it rains (tiiey know) they are nearing an island 
(or headland Uj)* 

((Traders say that when they get in calms the water of the sea is like a lo 
mirror. The sailors then catch fish by taking (a line with) a hook (on it) as 
large as a man’s arm, on which they fasten a chicken or duck as bait. When 
this is swallowed by a big fish they follow it (in a small boat?) as it makes 
off, but not till half a day (is passed) does it grow tired enough for them to 


as ink. Their lips are red, their hair curly and yellow. Both sexes are found among them; they 15 
,are natives of the islands beyond the sea (of China They live (in their native land) on 

raw food; when caught and fed on food cooked with fire, it purges them daily and this is called 
((Changing the bowels)) J^)- during this treatment sicken and die, but if they do not 
they may be reared and become able to understand human speech (i. e., Chinese), though they 
themselves cannot (learn) to speak it. 20 

((There is a variety of wild men from near the sea (& •» H- A) which can dive 
in water without closing the eyes; these are called ((K*un-lun slaves)) (K ^ *0- 

The slaves who were ((natives of the islands beyond the Sea (of China))), may have been 
African negroes, in which the Arabs of those times carried on a large traffic. The effect of the 
change of diet on these blacks, making them able to understand Chinese, is based on the Chinese 25 
notion that purging of the bowels is a result of mixing hot with cold food, and that these people 
had to become used to the food and water of China and have the old washed out of them, before 
they could understand Chinese. 

The ((K*un-lun slaves)) were in all likelihood Malays or Negritos of the Malay Peninsula 
and the islands to the south. I-tsing calls the Malay language ((language of K'un-lun)) — Cha- 30 
vannes, Belig. toin., 63, 159, 183. In A. D. 976 an Arab brought to the Court of China, ((a 
K'un-lun slave with deep set eyes and black body)). Sung shl, 490. The practice of keeping black 
slaves continued in China down to the latter part of the fourteenth century, perhaps even to much 
more modern times. In 1370 among the presents brought to the Court of China by a mission from 
Malacca were (dittle foreign slaves)) (^: |^). The following year a mission from Borneo 35 

brought ((little black slaves)) ( Nan-yu4-pi-ki. 7,i6,i7. The same work- (whether 
referring to the time when it was written, latter part of eighteenth century, or to past ages does 
not appear) says that wmany families (in Cliina) buy black people to make gate-keepers of; they 
are called Tcui-nu or ((devil slaves)), or 7iel siau ssl ((black slaves or servants)). Duarte B arb o s a in 


the early part of the sixteenth century says that many slaves were shipped from the island of 40 
Sunda to China. Descript, of East Africa, etc. (Hakl. Soc. edit.), 196. 

F.W. Mayers, China Review, lY, 182 in translating the passage of this P'ing-ch6u- 
Fo-t*an was under the impression it referred to the Ming period. He mentions the fact that in 
1381 the king of Java sent 300 black slaves as a present to the Chinese Emperor. 

1) See supra p. 28, n. 3. 
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get near it, and it is another half a day before they can secure it. Should a 
wind come up suddenly, they abandon it. If they catch a large fish which is 
not fit to eat, they open its belly and take out the small fish which it has 
swallowed and wliich are eatable. There may be not less than several tens 
6 in one belly, each one weighing several tens of catties h All kinds of big sea 
fish follow the ships, rising and sinking (around them), and there is nothing 
thrown overboard that they do not eat. 'When a man sickens, he fears dying 
on slnp-board, for usually before the breath has left his body, he is rolled up 
in several layers of matting and thrown into the sea, and, as it is desired to 
10 have the body sink, several earthenwai-e jars are filled with water and tied 
in the matting before it is thrown overboard. The crowd of fish have devoured 
the body and the matting before it can get down very far. 

((There are saw-fish hundreds of feet long, with snouts like 

saws, and when they strike a ship they cleave it asunder as though it were 
16 a piece of rotten wood. 

((When the ship is in mid-ocean, if suddenly there is seen in the distance 
(something like) a clump of islands covered with dried trees, and the skipper 
has reason to believe that there is no land in that place, they (know) that it 
is the sea-serpent (lit., «the dragon-monster» (R «!)■ Then they cut off 
20 their hair, take fish-scales and bones and burn them, upon which it will 
gradually disappear in the water. 

«A 11 these are dangei-s, from the most of which there is no escape. 
Traders give heed to the bonzes’ saying: 'To cross the sea is dangerous, but 
pray, and you will see to the vault of heaven and in nothing 

25 will help fail you’. On their amval at Kuang-chou they make the bonzes 
presents of food, which is called a 'Lo-han feast’». 

Ch6u K'li-fei, writing a generation later, thus describes the great ships 
which sailed the Southern Sea, and the method of navigating them: 

«The ships which sail the Southern Sea and south of it are like houses. 
80 When their sails are spread they are like great clouds in the sky. Their 
rudders are several tens of feet long. A single ship carries several hundred 
men. It has stored on board a year’s supply of grain. They feed pigs and 
ferment liquors. There is no account of dead or living, no going back to the 
mainland when once they have entered the dark blue sea. When on board 
36 the gong sounds the day, the animals drink gluttonly, guests and hosts by 


1) The Arab relations of the ninth century mention fish caught in the Indian Ocean whicli 
were 20 cubits long. On opening it a smaller fish of the same species was found in its belly, and 
in the belly of the smaller fish a still smaller one. Eeinaud, Eolations, I, 2. 
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turn forgetting tlieir perils. To the people on board all is hidden, mountains, 
land-marks, the countries of the foreigners, all are lost in space. If (the ship’s 
master) says 'to make such and such a country with a favourable wind, in so 
many days, we should sight such and such a mountain, the ship must (then) 
steer in such and such a direction’; but if it happens that suddenly the wind 5 
falls and is not strong enough to sight the mountain on the given day, it 
must change its hearing. But if the ship has been carried far beyond (the 
land-mark), it has lost its bearings, it is blown hither and thither, gets in 
shoal water, comes on hidden rocks; then it is broken to pieces (lit. , 'the tiles 
are broken’). The big ship with its heavy cargo has naught to fear of the 10 
great waves, but in shallow water it comes to griefs. 

ffFar beyond the Western Sea of the Arabs’ countries lies the land of 
Mu-lan-p'i (Southern Spain). Its ships are the biggest of all. One ship car- 
ries a thousand men; on board are weaving looms and market places. If it 
does not encounter favourable winds it does not get back to port for years. 15 
No ship but a very big one could make such voyages. At the present time the 
term ^MM-\lan]~cM%' is used (in China) to designate the largest kind of shipa^. 


1) One is inclined to infer from this passage that the compass, if used at all, did not play 
much of a role in navigation at the time. The captains of the ships appear to have counted on 
the wind carrying them from one land-mark to another in a given time and kept approximately 20 
on their course by means of some star. 

Ling-wai-tai-ta, 6,9, says that there grew on the coast hills of K'in-chdu two 

very remarkable kinds of timber. One is called tzi-king-mu lit., apurple thorn))). 

The wood is of the colour of red cosmetic and straight grained, flwod of a girth that two men can 
reach round. Used for roof beams it will last for hundreds of years, 25- 

The other kind of timber is called wu-lan mu TK)* timbers 

of sea-going junks, and is the most wonderful thing in the world. Foreign (^) ships are as big 
and deep as a great room. They sail the Southern Ocean for tens of thousands of Zi, and the lives 
of thousands or hundreds of men depend on one timber. Other varieties of timber are not more 
than 30 feet in length and are good enough for junks with a capacity of 10,000 bushels (^), 30 
but these foreign ships carry several tens of thousands of bushels, and might break in two if they 
encountered storms on the deep sea. But this timber of K'in-ch6ii is dense and tough and about 

50 feet long, and is not affected by the wicked wdnds and angry waves It is truly a treasure 

in the heaving biUowsl A couple of these logs (/j^) are worth at K'in-ch6u only a few hundred 
strings of cash. At Canton and W5n-ling (i. e., Ts'tlan-ch6u) they are worth ten times as much, for 35- 
only one or two-tenths of this timber is sent there as its length makes it difficult to transport by sea)). 

2) Ling-wai-tai-ta, 6,7,8. I fancy that the Mu-lan-p*i ships haA no more real existence 
than the other enormous products of the same country, such as grains of wheat 3 inches long, 
melons 6 feet around, pomegranates weighing 5 catties, citrons or lemons of 20 catties, etc., 
which the same work (3,4) mentions. See also Chau Ju-kua, infra Ch. 35. The largest ships 40 
known in China were those called po (see supra, p. 27, n. 3). All mediaeval western writers 
refer to the great size of the ships seen in China. Marco Polo (II, 231—235) speaking of <(the 
ships in which merchants go to and fro amongst the Isles of India)), says they had crews of at 
least 200 mariners, and every great ship had certain largo barks or tenders attached to it)). 
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In the preceding pages an attempt has been made to trace briefly the 
rise and development of the maritime intercourse between China and southern 
and south-western Asia down to the latter part of the twelfth centuiy, when 
Chau Ju-kua, whose nDescriptiou of the Barbarous Peoples# (Chu-fan-chi) is 
5 translated in this volume, takes up the subject and tells of what the Chinese 
at the beginning of the twelfth century knew of the foreign countries, peoples 
and products of Eastern and Southern^ Asia, Africa and Europe. 

Chau Ju-kua was, as appeai-s from the genealogical Records in the 
Annals of the Sung a descendant of the Emperor Tai-tsuug in the eighth 
10 generation through the Prince of Sliang, a younger brother of the Emperor 
Ch8n-tsung (A. D. 998 — 1023). 

We know nothing concerning him beyond the briefest kind of notice of 
his work in Ch'ou Chon-sun's (|^ ^ .^) Descriptive Catalogue of his family 
library, written about the middle of the thirteenth century It is there said, after 

15 giving the title of Chau Ju-kiia's book, and by way of explanation: — «The 
Inspector of Foreign Trade (Shi-po-shi) in Fu-kieii, Chau Ju-kua, records (in 
this book) the several foreign countries and the merchandise which comes 
from them#. 

This is little indeed, and yet it enables us to see the reason for Chau 
20 Ju-kua’s interest in foreign peoples and trade, to determine the probable 
source of the information contained in those portions ofhis book, which cannot 
be traced to any previous written source, and it helps also to fix approximately 
the date before which the Chu-fan-chi’ must have been vmtten®. 


This is exactly the style and size of ships Fa-liien has told us (supra, p. 27) he sailed on from 
25 Ceylon in A. D. 412. Ibn Batuta, Voyages, III, 88 — 91 says the largest class of Chinese ship 
— which he calls Junk — had acrew' of 1,000 men, Tiz., 600 mariners and 400 soldiers, and each 
vessel had three tenders. These ships need not have been much larger than the ordinary Chinese 
sea-going merchant junk (po) of the time — they were probably literally packed with people. 
In 1612 Sir Henry Middleton stopped off Aden a ship of Surate with 1,600 persons aboard. 
30 Captain John Saris had this ship measured. It w'as long ctfrom stem to sterne-post, one hundred 
three and fiftie foot- From the top of her sides in bredth, two and fortic. Her depth, one and 
thirtiew. Purchas, His Pilgrimes, III, 193, 396 (Mac Lehose edit.). 

We have to come down to the beginning of the fifteenth century, to Ch6ng Ho’s famous 
expedition to the West, to find mention in Chinese works of ships of the Mu-lan-p'i typo. 
35 In this expedition there were ships measuring 440 feet in length and 180 feet beam. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to add that we may doubt the correctness of these measurements. 

1) Sung-sM, 231, 233. See Hirth, J. E. A. S., 1896, 67 et seqq. 

2) Wylie, Ifotes on Chinese literature, 60. The. title of this work it Clu-chai-shu-lu-ki6-ti 

(4 ^ ^ a). 

3) From a remark our author makes in Ms chapter on Baghdad it is possible to assign 
his work to about the middle of the thirteenth century. 


3* 
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That the Inspector of Maritime Trade at the great port of Ts'iian-chou 
in Fu-kien should have been interested in foreign trade and peoples, that he 
should have had peculiar facilities for obtaining information on the subjects 
from the foreign sailors and traders who frequented his port, and that his 
statements should be found clear, matter-of-fact, and often agreeing with the 5 
narratives of mediaeval Arab writers and giving information concerning 
countries of the West never known to the Chinese from personal observation, 
is all made clear to us by Ch'on Chon-shn's few words. 

Notwithstanding the use made of Chau's book by Ma Tuan-lin and 
others, it has remained very little known in China, solely, it is to be suppos- lo 
ed, through the habit of nearly all Chinese writers of incorporating bodily 
into their writings the work of others without giving the names either of 
the authors or of their books. The numerous Chinese biographical works with 
all their fullness, are, with the one exception ofCh'bn Chon-sun's, absolutely 
silent as to our author. His name is mentioned neither in the biographical is 
section of the Sung Annals nor, apparently, in the minor records of those and 
of later times, such as the Biographical Treasury of the Ming dynasty (Wan- 
sing-t'ung-p'u), the first general biographical record published after the life- 
time of Chau Ju-kua. 

The Chu-fan-chi, though of great value for a knowledge of the oriental 20 
sea-trade of the Sung period, is but seldom quoted in Chinese works. Much 
of it was incorporated by Ma Tuan-lin in his great Encyclopedia, andT'o-t'o 
made frequent use of it in his Annals of the Sung dynasty, in both cases, as 
is usual with Chinese authors, and as Chau-Ju-kua did himself with his 
chief authority, Ch6u K'ii-fel, as well as with the many others he quotes, 25 
without a single word of acknowledgment. A comparison of the complete 
text of the Chu-fan-chi with the extracts made from it by Ma and T'o-t'o 
shows how much valuable information we would have lost if we knew this 
work only through their quotations. The same would be true ofChduK'ii-fei, 
if we knew his Ling-wai-tai-ta only through Chau Ju-kua’s frequent, but 30 
not always comprehensive, extracts. The one completes and frequently elu- 
cidates the other, besides both having great intrinsic value. 

Chau Ju-kua’s chief authority is Ch6u K'u-fei; in a number of sections 
of his work he confines himself to quoting him textually, and in a still larger 
number he adds but a phrase or two (and that not always wisely) to Chdu’s 35 
text. He has also used the various dynastic histories, the T'ung-ti6nandafew 
other works. The most interesting part of his work, and, so far as the num- 
ber of countries is concerned, the largest, is that in which he has set down 
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the information supplied him directly by Chinese and foreign traders of the 
lands they had visited and concerning the products of their soil. The facts he 
there records are not to be found in any other known Chinese work either of 
the thirteenth or of subsequent centuries; he was the first, so far as we know, 
5 to make known to China the names and some few facts, at least, concerning 
many countries and localities of soutli- western Asia, of Africa and of the Medi- 
terranean Sea. 

The sections of the Chu-fan-chi based exclusively, it would seem, on oral 
information furnished the author by Chinese and foreign ti-aders, are those 
10 dealing with San-fo-tsT, Tan-ma-ling, Ling-ya-ssl-kia, Fo-lo-an, Sin-t'o, 
Ki6n-pi, Lan-wu-li, Si-lan, Su-ki-tan, Nan-p'i, Hu-ch'a-la, Ma-lo-hua, Tsoug- 
pa, "Wu-pa, Chung-li, WOng-man, Ki-shi, Pi-ssi-lo, Wu-ssi-li (Egypt), 
O-kon-to, An-to-man, Cha-pi-sha, Ssi-kia-li-y6, Mo-ki4-la, Po-ssi, Ma-i, 
San-sii and Pi-sho-y4. 

15 In some chapters, while most of his infoimation must have been supplied 
him by traders, he has added to it paragraphs taken from Chou K'u fei’s 
work. These are the chapters on Chan-ch*5ng, Pin-tung-lung, Chon-la, P'u- 
kan, Sh6-p'o, Chu-li4n, the Ta-shi, Pi-pa-lo and Ki-tzi-ni. 

In the chapters on Ta-ts'in, TT4n-chu, ‘Wu-ssi-li (Mosul), Lu-mei, Mu- 
20 lan-p'i, Ma-kia, Pai-ta, K'un-lung-tsong-ki, Sha-hua-kung, Ma-lo-nu and 
Nii-kuo, he either quotes nearly verbatim the Ling-wai-tai-ta, or takes prac- 
tically all his information from the Dynastic histories, the T"ung-ti4n or some 
other minor work, adding occasionally a few words of his owu. 

The chapter on the island of Hai-nan is veiy largely taken from the 
25 Dynastic histories and from the Ling-wai-tai-ta, but it contains also much 
valuable original matter. 

The chapters on Sin-lo and Wo are practically entirely copied from the 
Dynastic histories without any regard to the periods to which they refer. These 
chapters have consequently less value than any other portion of this work, though 
30 they are useful as showing the knowledge possessed by Chinese of these coun- 
tries in the days of Chau Ju-kua. 

The second part of Chau’s work, which is devoted to a description of the 
principal foreign products mentioned in the first part, contains a considerable 
amount of information, which the author probably got firom traders at Ts'iian- 
36 ch6u; he, however, makes frequent use of the Yu-yang-tsa-tsu and the Ling- 
wai-tai-ta, and has based his statements for the most part on the same autho- 
rities mentioned previously in writing many of the articles. In this second part, 
chapters XIX and XLI are verbatim quotations, without the addition of a 
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word, from the Ling-wai-tai-ta, and in chapters IX, XVIII, XXIII, XXH , 
XL and XLII he has made good use of this same work. 

Geographical studies, though extensively applied to eveiy part of China 
proper during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, were treated with consider- 
able contempt where foreign countries were concerned. The enthusiasm for 5 
geographical records shown bythe men of the Fan Chdng-ta, Chou K'ii-fei 
and Chau Ju-kua kind, was certainly.rare and unappreciated in their times; 
the public taste was not given that way. Chang K'idn and Pan Ch'ao, the 
early explorers of the West, had become national heroes, it is true; Fa-hieu 
and Hiian-tsang, the Buddhist pilgrims, had in their time occupied public 10 
attention in a high degree, but Confucian learning was the order of the day 
at the end of the twelfth century, when Chu Hi was writing his great Com- 
mentaries on the Confucian classics. The antiquities of China, the history of 
its art, the philosophy of the classical and Tauist schools, Buddhist chrono- 
logy, the poetry of the past and present, all were studied with an ardour 15 
wmrthy of a period which may justly be called the age of renaissance in 
China. But the knowledge of foreign countries was an obscure, unprofitable 
hobby, taken up only by a few officials whose special duties disposed them to 
make these researches, and which in no way appealed to the public fancy. 
Confucian philosophers actually threw discredit on what was then known of 20 
the geography of foreign parts, and one of the well-known essayists of the 
period, ClTbng Ta-ch'ang, tried in his K'ao-ku-pidn to prove the untrust- 
worthiness of all geographical information on foreign lands. 

The first publication of the complete text of the Chu-fan-chi was, it 
would seem, in the early part of the fifteenth century, when it was incorpor- 26 
ated in the great collection of Chinese literary works called the Yung-lo- 
ta-tien ^ ^ In this ponderous and extremely rare manuscript 
collection it remained buried until 1783 , when it was unearthed by a learned 
Han-lin and a great lover of literature, Li T'iau-yuan ^), andin- 

corporated in his collection known as the Han-hai ‘^). From this, the so 
first printed copy, it would seem, of this book ever published, another edition 
was made in Chang Hai-p' 5 ng's ( 5 ^ |||) collection entitled Hiau-tsin- 

t'au-yuan j^), which was brought out in 1805 . These two ver- 

sions are practically identicaP. 


1) G. Pauthier was the first Western writer to make use of Chau Ju-kua's work. He 35 
translated (in 1867) the chapter on Ta-ts'in in his He l’authenticit6 de I’inscription nestorienne de 
Si-ngan fu, 53. Ahh6 Hue also translated this chapter at about the same time, in his Christia- 
nisme en Chine I, 74, n. In the Journal Asiatique, 1861, L. de Kosny made some use of it, also 
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Such as it is, Chau Ju-kiia's work must he regarded as a most vaiuahle 
source of information on the ethnology of the nations and tribes known through 
the sea-trade carried on by the Chinese and Mohammedan traders in the Far 
East about the period at which it was written. 

6 His notes to a certain extent are second-hand information, but notwith- 
standing this, he has placed on record much original matter, facts and infor- 
mation of great interest. The large percentage of clear and simple matter-of- 
fact data we find in his work, as compared with the improbable and incredible 
admixtures whicli W'e are accustomed to encounter in all oriental authors of 
10 his time, gives him a prominent place among the mediaeval authors on the 
ethnography of his time, a period ])articnlarly interesting to us,asitpreceeds 
by about a century Marco Polo, and tills a gap in our knowledge ofChina’s 
relations with the outside world extending from the Arab writers of the ninth 
and tenth centuries to the days of tlie great Venetian traveller. 


15 in liisPeuplo^ nrif>atanx connus dcs ancirii-s CIiinoH, 48— 40 (2^ edit.. 1886). F. llirtli translated 
the entire work during the years 1885 to 1895, and during his stay at Diungking (1893—95) 
revised his translation with Mr. H. E. Fraser, then British Consul at that port. He ]mhlished 
the chapter on Ta-ts'in in his China and the Koraan Orii'nt (18851 92 — 96, and other portions of 
it in his Dio Lander dcs Islam (T'oung-pao, Y, 1894), Das Kcich Malabar (Ibid. VI, 1895), Chi- 
20 nesiche Studien, 29—43, Die lusel Hainan nacli Chao Ju-kua (Bastian Festschrift, 1896), Aus 
der Ethnographic dcs Tschau Ju-kua (Sitzungsbcrichtc der philos.-philol. und histor. Classe der 
K. Bayer. Akad. d. Wissensch. 1898, III) and in Journal Royal Asiatic Society, 1896, 67—82, 
477_67. More recently P. Pelliot has made use of this work in Bull de I’^kolc Fran^. 
d’ExtrSme Orient, IV, as has also G. S chic gel in a series of articles in the I* oung-pao, referred 
25 to in subsequent notes to our text. So far ns I am aware Ch5u K'fl-fel's Liug-wai-tai-ta was 
first made known to Western students in 1899 by Tsuboi Kuinazo in his paper entitled Chou 
Ch'Ufe’s Aufzeichnungen ttber die Fremden Lftnder, published in the Actes du XII® Congres 
des Orientalistes k Rome, 1901, I, CXL. Since then Pelliot has m.ade some use of it in 
his study mentioned above. 




PART I. 




Preface by the Chinese Editor, 

Li T'iau-yiian, called Yii-ts'un of T'ung-shan. 


The two chapters of the Chu-fan-chi, compiled by Chau Ju-kua of the 
Sung dynasty while holding the post of Inspector of Foreign Trade in Fu- 
5 kien, are a collection of miscellaneous notes on foreign countries and their 
products. The fact that these accounts are very minute and agree exactly 
with what we hear and see of these countries at the present day leads us to 
the conclusion that Chau Ju-kua’s sketches are drawn from the observations 
of eye-witnesses and more than merely theoretical lucubrations. 

10 When the writer of this notice lived in Canton as Literary Chancellor, 
he had taken this book with him and, subjecting it to careful revision, could 
not but admire the accuracy of its detail, thus illustrating the truth that 
even those of later times who survey the same field obtain no small assistance 
towards a wider knowledge of their subject (by the use of wmrks of earlier 
times). 
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Kiau-chV(^ at)- 

Kiau-clu, the ancient Kiau-chou^ j'tlh *0 the east and tlie south 
5 reaches to the sea and borders on Chan-ch'ong (tfe ^ ). To the west it 
communicates with the Pai-i Man " ( ^ ; to the north it comes down 

to K'in-ch6u* ^tl). 

The various dynasties (of China) kept troops continually stationed (in 
Kiau-chi), although the revenues (derived from it) were extremely small, while 
10 the military occupation on the contrary was extremely expensive. In view of 
these facts the Goveniment of our pi’esent dynasty, out of affection for the 
army and for the weal of poor humanity, deemed it advisable that our troops 
should no longer be kept in tliis pestilential climate for the puz-pose of guarding 
such an unprofitable territorj', and in consequence the territory was held 
15 merely for the collection of tribute. 

The king (of Kiau-clh) bears a Cliinese surname*. 

The clothing and food of the people are practically the same as in the 
Middle Kingdom, with the exception that botli sexes go barefooted. 

Every year on the fourth day of the first moon they kill oxen to have 
20 a feast with their kinsfolk. The great annual feast-day is the fifteenth of the 
seventh moon ®, when all families exchange civilities and give entertainments, 
and officials present their superiors with live animals, in consideration of 
which those who have received such presents give a feast in return on the 
sixteenth. On New Year’s day they pray to the Buddha, but they do not 
25 make presents to their ancestors (as we do in China). 

When they are ill they do not use medicines. During the night they do 
not keep lamps burning. Among their musical instruments the best are 
those (covered with) boa-constrictor’s skin. They do not know how to manu- 
facture paper and writing brushes, so those from our provinces are in demand. 

45 
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The products of the country are eJfdn-Mang (ghara wood), p^ong-lai 
fghara wood), gold, silrer, iron, cinnabar, cowries, rhinoceros horns, elephants, 
kingfishers, ch'd-kii (shells), salt, lacquer, tree-cotton and Jci-pei 

(cotton ^ ^)®. 

Tiibute is sent annually to the Court (of China). 5 

Although this country does not participate in the foreign trade (of China), 
the author has included these notes as an introduction to the (account of the) 
neighbouring country (of Chan-ch'ong). 

Ships after ten full days’ sailing (from Kiau-chi) reach the country of 
Chan-ch'Ong. 

Notes. 


1) Dwn to the begianing of the Han dynasty (B. C. 206) Kiau-chi was a portion of Nan- 
yad ^§)- During the reign of Wu-ti (B. C. 140 — 86) Nan-yue was conquered and divided 
into nine prefectures (^J), one of which was Kiau-chi (^ jj|^), and in it the seat of govern- 
ment was placed, which resulted in the name of Kiau-chi being applied to the whole of the 15 
country. See Ma Tuan-lin, Wbn-hidn-tung-k'du, 330,12. During subsequent centuries, down to the 
year 670, the name of Kiau-chl or Kiau-ehdu (^|) was given to at least a portion of the terri- 
tory faown by that name in th^^eriod. In 670 Kiau-chi was absorbed by a larger admi- 
^tive ^ct ^lled An-nan (^ ^), and after this the name of Kiau-chi was applied to the 
^ng-kai delta district, perhaps to the whole of the present Tongking. The name Kiau-chi mav 20 
the transcnption of a native name Kesho, by which Hanoi was known down to very recent 
times. Chavannes, Kelig. dmin., 53. It may also possibly be the original of Kattigara, used by 
Ptolemy and other classical writers to designate Kesho, though the name Kiu-tb (it M in 
Cantonese JTau-iafc) that of one of the Tongking prefectures on the Chinese frontier.^ndSelf 
better to ttat identification from a Imguistic point of view. In A. D. 264, Kiu-to is mentioned as an 25 
official sub-division, and it is especially identified with the seat of the ancient Tild-shang tribes the 
probable starting-pomt of nautical enterprise in high antiquity. Tsin-shu, 15, 16-17. Kiau-chi is 
certoly the original of Marco Polo’s Caugigu and of Rashideddin’s Kafchikne Kaf- 

tchehkoueh, I. e ^A^Kancheh-koueh), Hist, des Mongols publ. par. Quatrem ?e 

andnoteonp XCV).thelast syllablein both thesenames representing^® in Cantonese W go 

^ki^oma I mayalsobe the original of our modern name Cochinchina^PellioTB K PE 

(as Devdria, Rel. de la Chine avec I’Annam, 1) trace ihis 
name back to Km-chon ^)j one of the old prefectures of Kiau-chi 

loir by a. ft. 7?" »”««'O«on.id,, 0 d 

“ «fi» -«i. „„ ft„ 
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ANNAM. 


Chan-ch'ong (ftj 

The sea -route to the east ’of Chaa-cli'oiig^ leads to Kuang-chdu 
5 (Canton); to the west it borders on Yun-nan; to the south it reaches to 
Chon-la; to the north it confines on Kiau-chi, whence it communicates with 
Yung-chdu^ ^|^). From Ts'iian-chdu one can make this country in twenty 
days’ sailing with a favourable wind. 

The country extends from east to west 700 //; from north to south 
10 3000 li. The capital is called Sin-chou® They use the designations 

((district city» {Men and ((market town» {cMn ^). 

The (capital) city walls are of brick and are flanked with stone towers. 

When the king shows himself in public he is seated on an elephant oi- 
ls carried in a kind of cotton hammock (or juan-jm-ton* $1^ ^ ^) cairied 
15 by four men. On his head he wears a golden cap and his body is ornamented 
with strings of pearls. Whenever the king holds his court, encircling his 
throne are tliirty women attendants cairying swords and bucklers or liis 
betel-nut. At audiences the officials present make one prostration and stop. 
When the business has been concluded, they again make a prostration and 
20 retire. The forms of prostration (^) and salutation (:^) are the same for 
women as for men. 

In cases of adultery both tlie man and the woman are put to death. 
Theft is punished by cutting off the fingers and the toes. 

In battle they bind five men together in one file ; if one 

25 runs, all who belong to the same file are doomed to death. If a Chinese 
should be left by a native while lying dangerously wounded, the latter is 
treated as a murderer and put to death. 

The people of this country are fond of cleanliness, they bathe from three 
to five times daily. They rub themselves with a paste made of camphor and 
so musk and perfume their clothes with fumes of various scented woods. 

During the whole year the climate is agreeably warm; there is neither 
extreme cold nor heat. 

Every year on New Year’s day they lead a chained elephant through 
the city, after which they turn it loose. This ceremony is called wdriving out 
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evil» ^). In the fourth moon they play at hoat-sailini^, wlion they have 
a procession of fishing boats and look at them®. 

The full-moon day of the eleventh moon is kept as ihe winltr solstice. 

At that time cities and towns all bring the king the product.s of tlie.soil and 
of their industry. 5 

The people usually plough their fields with two bufthloes. Among th(‘ 
various kinds of cereals they have no^wheat; but they have millet, hoinp and 
beans. They do not cultivate tea, neither do they know how to make fia- 
mented liquors. They only drink the juice (or «wine») of cocoanuts. As to 
fruits, they have the lotus, sugar-cane, bananas and cocoanuts. I'he country 10 
also produces elephants’ tusks, the tsien, ch'on and au (varieties of gharu 
wood), yellow wax, ebony, white rattans, cotton, figured cotton stuffs, 
silk, damasked cotton gauzes (^ ^), white muslins (or po-fi 6 S SI h 
fine bamboo matting, peacocks, rhinoceros horns and parrots®. 

The cutting of scented wood in the mountains is conducted under is 
government control; the tax paid the goverament is known as «the setmted 
wood poll-tax)), just like the Chinese vsalt poll-tax)'. Once the full amount 
due has been paid, the people may trade in it on their private account’. 

Money is not used in trade; they barter vrith wine, rice and other food 
substances; with these they settle their accounts yearly. 20 

When it happens that any one of the people has gone into the moTuifaiiis 
and has been killed by a tiger, or has been dragged into the water by a, cro- 
codile, the relatives submit the case to the king. The king then ordesrs the 
high-priest of the realm to invoke the gods, to recite inciautations and to 
wnte out charms, which are scattered about at the place whore the person 2.' 
was killed. Then the tiger, or the crocodile, comes of itself to tlu' spot; after 
which an order must be secured to kill it. If, however, the complaint ’abotit, 
the killing is only an illusion, the result of magic, and the officials can get no 
light on the matter, they order the complainants to pass through a crocodile 
pool. If they have not spoken truth, tifie reptiles will come out and oat them; so 

but if they have been truthful they may go through it ten times and the cro- 
codiles will flee away ®. 

They buy people to make slaves of them; a boy is priced at 3 taels of 
gold, or the equivalent in scented wood®, 

l,„ T "ffiiials «ro sent on 35 

boya ma a book made of folded sUps of Mack leatber. In tliis tJioy write 

’'•“to » list of tlie goods. After tbo skip Iiii.s been war- 
ched, the cargo may be landed, and. with tbe exception of two-to.,ths clainnnl 
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by the goverumeut, is set free for barter. If there be goods omitted from the 
manifest they are confiscated. 

, Foreign merchants trade in camphor, musk, sandal-wood, lacquer-ware, 
porcelain, lead, tin, samshu and sugar. 

5 The dependencies of this country are^": 

Kiu-chou Wu-ma-pa (,|^ ,|| :^) 

Wu-li J^) ^ . Liing-yung 

Ji-li (B M)_ P’u-lo-kau-^ra ^ Jt) 

Yiid-li (:^ ) lo Liang-pau 

10 6 Wei-jui Pi-ts'i (HU; 

Pin-t’ung-lung (g [|^ 

This country (of Chau-ch''Ong) had only infrequent relations with former 
Chinese dynasties. During the hicn-W period of the later Ch6u (951 — 960) 
it sent its first tribute mission. During the h'^ien-hing and Iv Un-lo periods of 
15 the present dynasty (960 — 967) it scut native products as tribute. 

In the sixth year of the Vai-ifing-himi-lcuo period (081)^\ Li Huan 
(^ tMl Kiau-chi informed the Emperor that he ■wished to return ninety- 
three Chinese prisoners of war to the Imperial Capital. The Emperor T'ai- 
tsnng ordered them to stop at Kuang-chou and provided them with sub- 
20 sistence. From that time (Chau-ch'ong) has constantly presented tribute, and 
has been enabled through the presents so freely bestowed by the Imperial 
bounty to exj)ress its admiration for Chinese civilization. 

A five to seven days’ journey south of this country brings one to the 
kingdom of Chiin-la (Kamboja). 

25 KTotes. 

1) During tlie Sung dynasty the kingdom of Chan-ch'ong extended along the greater part 
of the Aunam and Tongkiug coasts, to within two days sailing of (the town of) Kiau-cM. Sung- 
ahl, 489,1. It corresponded roughly with the old kingdom of Lin-i (# &) , which, in the 
seventh century became also known to the Chinese, through the travels of Htlan-tsang, by its 

30 Buddhist Indian name of Mo-ho Chan-po or Maha Champa, from which in 

turn have been formed the various Chinese names given this country, Chan-ch'dng, Chan-p'o 

Clian-pa or the last mentioned being occasionally used during 

the M^gol dynasty. Ydan-shl, 23. In the middleof the eighth century the name Lin-i was changed 
to that of Huan-wang 3E)> designation it retained until the beginning of the 

. 35 ninth century, when it was called Chan-ch*5ng. In 1177 Chan-ch'ong conquered Ch5n-la, but in 
1199 it was in turn conquered by the latter country, the dynasty overthrown and a native of 
Chdn-la placed on the throne. Out anthor mentions these latter events in his chapter on ChDn-la, 
reproducing some facts from the Ling-wai-tai-ta, 2,ii. 

2) Yung-chdu was the name by which was known during the Tang dynasty the present 

4:0 Kan-ning in the Tso-kiang circuit in the province of Kuang-ai. Playfair, Cities 

and Towns of China, 244. 51 IG. 

3) Pelliot, B. E. F. E. 0., lY, 202 — 208 calls attention to the fact that the Tung-si-yang- 
k*au (a sixteenth century work), 9, and the Ming-shS, 324, apply the name of Sin-ch6u to the port of 

4 
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Binh-dinh, Thi-nai, which we call Quinhon. This towni he adds, is the same as Slia-l,;ni ..f tlm 
Annamese, which was their capital in the early part of the tourteeuth century. In anntlu'r pasi.i^o 

(op. cit., 198 202) Pelliot places the capital of Chan-ch ong near the ii\ei in 

Annam, at the present village of Dong-duong, anciently called Indrapura. Liii<x-w;n-t;u-i.u L\io 
says the capital was called Chan-eVong like the kingdom. Gerini, Researclius, says il i< ihc 
same as the Senef of the Arabs. 

4) Ling-wai-tai-ta, 10, u says that in Tongking, Chaii-cl/uug and Chou-la there N\a< a knul 

of litter (M inade of cotton cloth. It had one pole, a covering of overla[ipiiig pioop- nf 
matting, and was borne hy four men. In Annam is was called ® j' ^ (.t*i taiulv 

the juan-pu46u of our text. Ling-wai-tai-ta, 2,18 calls it also jiiatUou. Our author cKrwh.uv 
speaks of a pu-tai-Tciau, which must he the same thing. This litter, as used iii ( 'Imii-la, is ihsonlu-d 
in Chbn-la-fong-fn-ki, Pelliot, B. E. F. E. 0.,II, 172. Schlegcl, roung-pao,\ I, 16:1, >ii-r<iPaTw 
that juan-pu-tSu is the transcription of a Singalese word hamhd, whicli, according to the Mor- 
veilles de ITnde (118. § LXY), was a kind of hammock. It may bo a ibreigu word, hut I do n^t 
think that lihndul is the one it represents. 

5) The time of year chosen for this boat festival or boat racing seems to coniio(d it with 
the rise of the rivers. In Siam a boat festival was kept when thcMeinam had reached its highest 
point. Bowring, Siam, I, 9, 101. 

6) Ling-wai-tai-ta, 2,io says «The native products of the country (of Chau-clfOiig’) imdude 
famous aromatics, rhinoceros and elephants. The soil is of white aaiid with but very litth* arable 
land, and there are no sheep, swine nor vegetables. The people gain their livelihood by gathering 
scented woods. They do not hold markets®. Su^ which is rendered hy «nullct)) in the text, is in 
more modern works used for «maize, Indian corn®. Fo-tie is a foreign word (probably Turki 

palchta) for acotton®, see infra Pt. II, Ch. XXIII. On webony® (>!^ and the other 

products here mentioned, see also Pt. IL 

7) Pigafetta, First Yoyage round the World, 16G (Hakl. Soc. edit.), describes the mod(‘ of 
hunting for gharu-wood in Chan-ch'5ng, but he confounds this product with rhubarb. In (^hitmipa, 
he says, athere grows the rhubarb, and it is found in this manner: men go together in ctuiipain'ts 
of twenty or twenty-five to the woods, and at night ascend the trees, both to get out of tin' wa\ 
of the lions, the elephants, and other wild beasts, and also to he able better to smell tlu' (alour of 
the rhubarb borne to them hy the wind. In the morning they go to that quarter wluuico they 
have perceived that the odour comes, and seek for the rhubarb till they find it. I’liL is the rotten 
wood of a large tree, which acquires its odour by putrefaction. The best part of the tree is tln^ 
root, but the trunk is also good, which is called Calama®. Calama is lahmhfd:, one of tin* nnnlc^ 
in use among the peoples of the Malay Archipelago for gharu-wood. 

8) Liang-shu, 54,7 speaking of Fu-nan (roughly Siam) says that criminals W'er(‘ tlirown to 
wild beasts kept for the purpose, or to crocodiles. If they w^rc not devoured by them, their inno- 
cence was held to have been proved. 

9) Ling-wai-tai-ta, 2,io says «The people (of Chan-cEong) buy male and iVmalo slaves 

(^5t carry human beings as cargo® # 0 A Iti- 

10) None of the authorities available are of any assistance in identifying the aopendencios 

of Chan-cEbng. Ling-wai-tai-ta, 2,io says only aThe dependencies (or the dependency) of Chan- 
ch'bng are (is) Pin-t'ung-lung and (or) Pin-to-ling». MaTuan-lin says «The southern pn^vincrof 
Chan-ch'5ng is called Shl-pel-ch6u the western Shang-yaan-chdu ( {“* ) 

and the northern Wu-li-chduB ||_ The last named province is, presumably, tlm 

second of the list in our text. Sung-shi, 489,], repeats what Ma says, adding only that thore 
were 38 depaj-tments (or cities, ) in all Chan-ch'ong. By Fu-lo-kan-wu one is inoli'ncti to lliink 
our author transcribes the name Pulo Condore, though these islands were always called during tbf‘ 
Sung period X'un-lun-shan ^ a transcription, according to Cravvfurd, of the 
native name Pulo Kohnaong. In Kia Taifs sailing directions (supra p. 11) we have another form 
of this name, Kiln-t'u-nung. 

11) This was the year in which the founder of the first Li dynasty ascended the throne 
of Annam. See J. C. B. K A. S. XYII, 61. On Chan-cEbng, see G. Maspcr(», IjC Ib*yaum(‘ do 
Champa, m T oung-pao, Ser. XL pp. 1G5— 220. 
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3 . 

PANRANG. 

(Coast of Cocliincliina). 


Pin-t'ung-!ung [jg f|) 

5 The I’ulcr of the country of Pin-t'ung-lung ^ wears the same kind of 
head-dress and clothing as that of Chan-ch'ong. The people coyer their 
dwellings with palm-leaves, and pi'otect them with wooden palisades. They 
send yearly products of the country as trilrate to Chan-ch'ong. 

At the present day there is (counted) among the saints (lo-han) the 
10 Venerable Pin-t'6u-]u (^ ^ J^), from whom this country derives its name, 
corrupted into Pin-t'ung-luug. 

There are some also who say that the foundations of the hut 
of jMu-lieu (g are still extant (in this country)^. 

In the fourth year of the period yiDuj-lii (987) (this people), in company 
15 with Ta-sh'i (Arabs), brought tribute to the court of China ®. 

Notes. 

1) The identification of this territory with the Paiirang coast of Cochinchina, the Sanskrit 
Pa^dtirahga, first pointed out hy Ilirth^ Ana der Ethnographic des Tschau Ju-kua, has been 
accepted by all subsequent writers. See H. Finot, B. E. F. E. 0., HI, 630 — 648. The name 
20 appears in the earliest Cham inscriptions under the form Panrang and Panran. All the Chinese 
forms of the name — and we know of nine, point to an original form Pandaran^ and this conclu- 
sion is supported by local chronicles. The earliest mention of Pandaran in Chinese works is in 
T'ling-shu, 222* where it is given as PCn-t'o-lang (^ 'J^). The transcription of the name 

was apparently never settled, for Ch'ou ICtt-fei uses two forms and Sung-shi three in the three 
25 brief references it makes to this country. Pelliot, B. E- F. E. 0., Ill, 049 — G54, has translated 
and studied with his usual thoroughness all the Chinese references to Pandaran. 

Our author takes most of his information from Ling-wai-tai-ta, 2,io, which reads as follows: 
(tPin-f ung-lung (or) Pin-t'o-ling [^) is a dependency of Chan-ch'5n^The foundations 

of the hut of Mu-lien are in Pin-t'o-ling. It is even said by some (^ ;27) Wang- 
80 shO-ch'ong (3E ^) i® country. 

«In the second year 7cien-lun(; (of the Sung, 9G1 A. D.) it brought objects of tribute (to the 
Court of China). Again in the 8‘^ moon of the third year (962) it came with tribute. In the first 
year yOan-yu of ChO-tsung (of the Sung, 1086) in the 12«i moon it again came with tribute, when 
it received 2600 strings of cash from the Imperial bounty». 

35 2) The references in the texts of both Ch6uK'<l-feI and Chau Ju-kuatotheLohanPin- 

t'Gu-lu — better known by his Sanskrit name of Arhat Pip^ola (BhSradvaja), to the great disciple 
of Gautama, the Lohan Mu-li4n — in Sanskrit Mandgalyayana, and to Wang-sho-ch'6ng — in 
Sanskrit Kufagarapnra, the old capital of Magadha in Central India, remain unexplained. 
None of the inscriptions or texts studied by Finpt throw any light on these curious Chi- 
40 nese traditions, which are found repeated, with only unimportant changes, in Chinese works 

4* 
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of the fifteenth and seventeenth centuries. See also infra p. 101, line 2 the tradition referred 
to in 1015 hy the envoys from Chu-li6n (Coromandel) that the tomb of the Si-wang-mu was 100 li 
E. of Pin-t'img-lung. 

The derivation of the name of the country from that of the Arhat Pincjola seems purely 
fanciful. Conf. Hirth, Op. cit., 500 et seqq, 5 

3) The tribute mission of Pin-t*ung-lung in 987 is not mentioned in the Sung-shi, hut this 
work notes (490,18) a tribute mission from that country to China in 997, and this is the only one it 
records. Pelliot, Op. cit., 650, shows hy the Sung-shi that the tribute missions from Pin- 
t ung-lung mentioned in the passage from Ling-wai-tai-ta translated in Note 1, and there recorded 
under the years 961, 962 and 1086 were from Chan-oh'6ng generally, not from this dependency 10 
alone. 


4 . 

KAMBOJA. 


Ch8n-la H). 

ChSn-la lies to tke south of Chan-ch'Ong; in the east one comes to the 15 
sea; in the -west one comes to P'u-kan in the south one comes to 

Kia-lo-M^ (J^ ^ ^). 

From Ts'iian-ch 6 u a ship, with a good wind, can reach this couutiy 
within a month or more. 

The country covers altogether fully 7000 square li. The capital of the 20 
kingdom is called Lu-wu m 7 D- There is no cold weather. 

The king’s clothing is in all respects similar to that of the king of 
Chan-ch'Sng, but the ceremonial at his court is more elaborate. When he 
goes out in his carriage of state it is drawn by a pair of horses ® or he 
has oxen. 22 

The administrative divisions of the country do not differ from those of 
Chan-ch'ong. 

The officials and the common people dwell in houses with sides of bamboo 
matting and thatched with reeds. Only the king resides in a palace of hewn 
stone. It has a granite lotus pond of extraordinary beauty with golden bridges, 30 
some three hundred odd feet long^ The palace buildings are solidly built and 
richly ornamented ®. The throne on which the king sits is made of gharu-wood 
and the seven precious substances; the dais is jewelled, with supports (^) of 
veined wood (ebony?); the screen (behind the throne) is of ivory. 

When all the ministers of state have audience, they first make three 35 
fun prostrations at the foot of the throne; they then kneel and remain thus. 
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with hands crossed on their breasts, in a circle round the king, and discuss 
the affairs of state. When they have finished, they make another prostration 


and i-etire. 

In the south-west corner (of the capital) there is a bronze tower (^), 
5 on which are twenty-four bronze pagodas guarded by eight bronze elephants, 
each weighing four thousand catties ®. 

There ai’e some two hundred thousand war elephants and many horses, 
though of small size. 

(The people) are devout Buddhists. There are seiwing (in the temples) 
10 some three hundred foreign women; they dance and offer food to the Buddha. 
They are called a-mn (|J^ ^) or slave dancing-girls ’ (^ [read ^]). 

As to their customs, lewdness is not considered criminal; theft is punished 
by cutting off a hand and a foot and by branding on the chest. 

«The incantations of the Buddhist and Tauist priests (of this country) 
15 have magical powers. Among the former those who wear yellow robes may 
marry, while those who dress in red lead ascetic lives in temples. The Tauists 
clothe themselves wfith leavcs»®; they have a deity (|||l) called P'o-to-li (|^ 
^ ^||) which they worship with great devotion. 

(The people of this country) hold the right hand to bp clean, the left 
20 unclean, so when they wish to mix their rice with any kind of meat broth, 
they use the right hand to do so and also to eat with. 

The soil is rich and loamy; the fields have no bounds. Each one takes 
as much as he can cultivate. Rice and cereals are cheap; for every tael of 
lead one can buy two bushels of rice. 

25 The native products comprise elephants’ tusks, the clia)i and sii (varie- 
ties of gharu-wood), fine and coarse shou (gharu-wood) # la fb ^), 
yellow wax, kingfisher’s feathers (Note; Of which this country has great 


store), dammar resin and gourd dammar, foreign oils, ginger peel (^ ^), 
«gold coloured incense® (fcin-yen-Mang), sapan-wood, raw silk and cotton 
30 fabrics (^ ^)«. 

The foreign traders offer in exchange for these gold, silver, porcelain- 
ware, satinets, kittysols, skin (covered) drums, samshu, sugar, preserves and 
vinegar. 


The following foreign (^) (countries or localities) are all dependencies 
35 of this kingdom: 

Tong-liu-mei (:^ ji) San-lo (H i|i) 

Po-ssi-Ian ^ ^) 5 Chdn-li-fu (fi M W 

Lo-hu Ma-lo-w5n (|^ ^ P4) 
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Lu-yang y^) lo Wa-li J|-) 

T'un-li-fu (:^ Jl Si-p'Ong ® :^) 

P'u-kan -^) Tu-lmai-sun^“ (i± '^) 

From of old tliis country had maintained close neighbourly relations with 
Chan-ch'6ng, and sent it yearly a tribute of gold; but on the fifteenth of the 5 
fifth moon of the fourth year of the sJmn-U period (of the Sung, i. e., 1177) the 
ruler of Chan-ch'5ng surprised the capital (of Chon-la) with his fleet, and on 
the refusal of their demands for peace (the people) were slaughtered. From 
that time the bitterest enmity and a thirst for revenge existed (in ChOn-la). In 
the fifty-sixth year of the cycle in thehHng-yiian period (i. e., 1199) (Chon-la) 10 
invaded Chan-ch'6ng with a powerful army, made the sovereign prisoner, 
put to death his ministers, and nearly exterminated the people, after which it 
made a man of Chon-la sovereign of Chan-ch*8ng, and down to the present 
day it has remained a dependency of Ch5n-la^^ 

In the mi-td period of the Tang (618 — 627) this country (of Chon-la) 15 
entered for the first time into relations with the Middle Kingdom. In the 
second year of the Sfiian-ho period (1120) it (first) sent a tribute mission 
(to the reigning dynasty). 

This country confines to the south on Kia-lo-hi, a dependency of 
San-fo-ts'i. 20 


Notes, 


1) Chon-la, or Kamboja, included in the Sung period the present Lower Cochinchina, a 

considerable portion of Lower Siam and of the Malay Peninsula. The origin of the name Chon-la 
or Chan-la as it was also written during the Sung period, (see Sung-shi, 489,6), remains 

unexplained. The earliest mention of Chbn-la in Chinese works occurs in the seyenth century. Its 25 
first mission to China was in 616. Sui-shu, 82. T*ang-shu, 222^, says it was called Chon-la or Ki-mi6 

The form Chan-la was adopted in 1199 after the conquest of Chan-ch'Ong mentioned 
in our text. Ming-shi, 324. During the Yiian period the older form Chbn-la was again used. 
Dui'ing the Ming period this country was called Ki6n-pu-ch'ai or Kan-pu-chi 

(# ^ «). both transcriptions of the native name of the country Kamboja. See Tung-si- 
yang-k*au, 3,6, and Pelliot, B. E.F. E. 0. II. 123— i8).Ki-mi§, pronounced Kat-mit in Cantonese, 
may be a transcription for Emir, or Khmer. Cf. Gerini, 776. 

On P'u-kan, identified with Pagan on the Irrawadi between the mouth of the Shindwin 
and Prome, see infra, Ch. YI. Kia-lo-hi was a dependency of San-fo-ts'i and probably in the Malay 
Peninsula, see infra, p. 66, n. 10, 

2) In the seventh century the capital of Chbn-la was called I -shb-na-ch'bng ^l) 

i. e., I^anapura. Sui-shu, 82. The name Lu-wu would seem to point to Lov^k, the ruins of which 
city are stiU visible 10 kil. K of Udong. Bergaigne, Inscriptions, 122, but Pelliot, Op. 
cit. n, 132. n. 3, 141 and IV. 237, says that Lovek only became the capital of Kamboja in tbe 
fifteenth century. eWhen Chau Ju-kua wrote, he says, the capital was certainly Angkor, and its 40 


30 


35 


name was Kambupuri or YaQodharapura» — consequently Angkor is here referred to. In the 
eighth century the capital of Southern Chon-la was, according to T'aug-shu, 222\ Po-lo-ti-pa. 

3) Ibu Batuta, IV. 245, speaking of the Sultan of Mul Djauah (Siam) says <cno one in this 
country, save only the Sultan, owns horses. The people ride elephants)). 
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4) Tliia ((lotus pond» may bo tlie «'N'ortlieni Lake)j mentioned in tlie Cliun-la-fung-t'u-ki, 
and wbicli Aymonier has identified with the Preah Reach Dak near the great monument of 
Prakhan at Angkor Thom. Pelliot, B. E. F. E. 0. 11, 144. 

5) The Ch(3n-la-f6iig-t'u-ki (Pelliot, Op. cit. 144) says ((counting from the outer gate 
5 the palace was from five to six li around. The tiles of the private apartments are of lead, those 

of the outer buildings of earthenware and yellow The Council hall has golden window 

frames; to the right and left are square columns bearing forty or fifty mirrors along the sides of 
the windows. Underneath are represented elephantsw. 

G) The Chon-la-fung-t'u-ki (Pelliot, Op. cit, 142) describes a golden tower in the 
10 center of the capital and one U north of it a higher tower of bronze, which was very imposing. 
One li N. of it was the Palace. Aymonier says that this bronze tower is the monument of Ba Phun 
in Angkor. 

7) A-nmiy as here written, is the usual transcription of the Sanskrit word amnda (cjoy^ 
happiness^). — The almeh or dancing-girls are usually called in India dcva-ddsl (ccslave of a 
15 god))) or ramyant. Conf, Reinaud, Relation, 1, 134, what he says of the «courtizans of the Bodda)). 
Marco Polo, II, 329, speaking of the province of Maabar says: ((They have certain abbeys in 

which are gods and goddesses to whom many young girls are consecrated And when the 

monks of a convent desire to make a feast to their god, they send for all these consecrated 
damsels and make them sing and dance before the idol witli great festivity. They also bring 
20 meats to feed their idol withal; that is to say, the damsels prepare dishes of meat and other good 
things and put the food before the idol, and leave it there a good while, and then the damsels 
all go to their dancing and singing and festivity for about as long as a great Baron might require 

it to eat his dinner This is performed by these damsels several times every year until they 

are married)). See also infra p. 92. ((Buddha» here means ((idoD), see infra p. 90 n. 5 and p. 92. 

25 8) Quotation from Ling-wai-tai-ta, 2,ii, which in turn seems to have been partly taken 

from Sui-shu, 82,7-8. The name of Tauist was often used by Chinese mediaeval writers to 
designate the followers of various forms of worship of Hindu origin. 

P'o-to-li, the divinity they specially revered, may represent the Sanskrit Bhadra, used 
in the Cham inscriptions to designate Siva. The Chbii-la-lOng-t'u-ki mentions among these religions 
30 of Ch5n-la ((the Tauists, who are called Pa-ssi-wei has suggested that 

this is the name Pa^^epatas,* tliat of a Sivaite sect, and mentioned in an inscription of Angkor. 
Pelliot, B. E. F. E. 0. II, 149—151. The Sui-sliu, 82,8 says in connexion with the worship of 
P'o-to-li in ChOn-la, «Near the capital is a mountain called Ling-ki6-po-p'o (|^ 
on the summit of the mountain there is a temple Sanskrit, devalayo) which is con- 

35 tinually guarded by 5000 soldiers. To tlie east of the city there is a spirit deva) called 
P'o-to-li, to whom human flesh is offered in sacrifice. The king of this country (of Ch6n-la) goes 
every year thither and sacrifices a human being in the night. There are also 1000 men guarding 
(this spot))). Our author, iu all likelihood, derived his information concerning P'o-to-li from this 
passage, as no mention is made of P'o-to-li in Ling-wai-tai-ta, which concludes its reference to 
40 the religious systems of Chon-la by saying: (cln this country, when looking at tbe sky, they 
constantly see in one corner (of the heavens) a few marks (or stains), and the people say: ‘it is a 
place to which Hfi-kua did not get’». This is an otherwise unknown extension of the 

Nh-kua legends, the origin of which has to be looked for in all probability in the north of China. 
If not observable by the naked eye, the knowledge of those starless holes in our firmament known 
45 as the (ccoal-sacks)) near the Southern Cross, may have become familiar to the Kambojians 
through their Indian relations or the reports of Indian or Arab 1. c. travellers, whose attention might 
have been attracted by the phenomena in the southern seas. Cf. Hirth, The Ancient History 
of China, etc., 10. On Nii-kua, see F, W. Mayers, Manual, 162. 

9) The Ch5n-la-f6ng-t'u-ki gives the name of some other Kambojian products not mentioned 
60 by our author; they are hua-liiiang lit., apainter’s yellow», gamboge), a kind of lacquer 

called tzi-Tcong m » oil of lucrabau seeds mu 

myrcitica iners) and some pepper. See Pelliot. B. E. F. E. 0. II, 16G. Kiang pi or aginger 
peeb is the skin of the ginger root which is peeled off in order to improve its appearance and 
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make it Better adapted as a table luxury; it contains more effective medical properties than tbe 
inner parts and, therefore, constitutes a specialty in Chinese drug-shops, quite distinct from both 
the fresh and dried varieties of ginger. The Pon-ts au-kang-mu, 26,53, tieats of it in a sepaiate 
paragraph. Kiu-yen-himuj, probably benzoin, see infra, Pt. 11. Ch. V. All that the Lmg-wai-tai-ta, 
2,11, has to say of the products of Chon-la is: «It is extremely rich in famous aromatics; those of 5 
Tong-liu-mei being the best. The aromatics of no other foreign country can compare with them,,. 
Most of the products mentioned here are described in detail in Part II. 

10) Assuming that the lists of dependencies of Chbn-la, as given in the works of Chou 

K'U-fei andChau Ju-kua, refer to the times at which they wrote (which, however, isnotalways 
true, in the case of Chau at least), it is not sifrprising that the list (11 names) of Chau should 10 
include names not found in the earlier one (7 names), for during that time Chon-la had 
extended its dominion at the expense of Chan-ch'ong and, it would seem, of the small states in 
the northern and north-eastern parts of the Malay Peninsula. Chau included also P'u-kan in his 
list of dependencies of Chon-la. In this he seems to have erred, for in the twelfth century Pagan 
was a powerful and independant state. See Phayre, Hist, of Burma, 49 et seqq. 15 

(1) Tong-liu-mei appears in both lists. See infra, Ch. V. — (10) Wa-li is in both lists; 

concerning it Chou K'u-fei says (2,u) that it was GO days journey from Fu-kan on the 

Iirawadi, but he does not say in what direction. In another passage (ace supra p. 25 n. 1) he says 
that Chbn-la was the commercial centre of the Wa-li countries. It may have been the Laos or 
Karen country. So far as known this name does not occur in any other Chinese work. — (11) Si- 20 
p'ong, which occurs in both lists, remains unidentified. — (4) San-lo (which may also be read San- 
yau) is Chdu’s San-po ( — «)■ The first syllable may be aa attempt to transcribe the name 
of the country called in the Khmer inscriptions Syam (kut) and which not long after Chau Jii- 

kua’s time became Si§n ( ). Syam kut was situated to the N. of Lopburi on the lower 

Menam. San-lu and S an-p o may, however, stand for a name like SamhuTc. — (C) Ma-lo-won, 25i 
Chdu’s Ma-lan(|^^ U), may he the same as Mo-liang ]^) mentioned by Chou Ta- 

kuan (1296) and which Pelliot (B. E. F. E. 0., II, 173) says is the Malyan of Cham inscriptions. 

The country has not been located, Gerini, Eesearches, 495, mentions, on the authority of a Siamese 
Chronicle of the middle of the fourteenth century, a locality (or district) called Worawari or Varavari 
as a tributary state of Siam in the south (Malay Peninsula). There is at least some similarity SO 
of sound, between this name and the Chinese Ma-lo-wbn. — (2) Po-ssi-lan does not occur in 
Chdu’s list; it seems to be the Pa-ssi-li (A m a) of Ch6u Ta-kuan’s list. Ma Tuan-lin 
and the Sung-shi (489, ii) say it was S. E. of Chbn-la proper; it stood, however, S. E. of Chbn-li-fu, 
which is conclusively identified by Gerini (Researches 524) with Chanthabun, so we know its 
approximate location. — (3) Lo-hu has been conclusively identified with the country of Lvo, Lavo 35 
or Lahot, the modern Lopbnri on the lower Menam. Gerini, Asiat. Quart., 34 series, XIII, 119; 
Pelliot, Op. cit. II, 235, 264. — (5) Chbn-li-fii is Chan-li-p*o (AM in the earlier 
list. According to Ma Tuan-lin (Hervey S* Denis, Ethnographic, II, 488) and Sung-slii, 489, ii, it 
was situated K. W. of Po-ssl-lan, S. W. of Ch6n-1 a proper and iN". E. of Tbng-liu-mei. Chou 
Ta-ku an’s list has in it a Chbn-p'u (.^ may be the same. He says it was on the 40 

border of Ch5n-la and could be reached from Chan-ch*bng in 15 days sailing with a good wind. 
Sailing from it S. W. V4 'W'. one reached the mouth of a river. Gerini, Researches, 524, iden- 
tifies Ch6n-li-fu with Chanthabun on the E. coast of the Gulf of Siam. The Ling-wai-tai-ta 10,17 
says «A holy Buddha was horn in the city of Chan-li-po in the kingdom of Chon-la)). — (8) T'un- 
li-fu, (7) Lu-yang, and (10) Tu-huai-sim are unidentified; it seems likely that they were in the 45- 
north-eastern part of the Malay Peninsula. Ch6uK'ft-fei’s list contains one name not found in 
Chau’s, it is Ti-la-ta remains unidentified. 

11) From Ling-wai-tai-ta, 2, 10, we gather some additional details concerning this war 

and its causes. In 1171 an official of the military district of Ki-yang in Hai-nan, 

a Fukienese by birth, was blown by a typhoon to Chan-ch'Ong. That country was then at war 5G 
with Ghon-la, and, using only elephants to attack with, it was unable to gain a complete victory. 

The Chinaman advised the king to organize cavalry, and offered his service to instruct his soldiers 
in the use of the how on horseback. The king, pleased with the advice, sent a junk to Ki-yang to 
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buy horses. It purchased ccsouie teusw, and 'vvitli them he was able to gain a victory over Chuu-la. 
The following year the king sent a number of men to Ki-yang to buy more horses, but, as that 
district had none for sale, they went to K'iung-chou on the iiortheru coast of the island. The 
authorities of K'iung-chou refused to alloAv them to purchase horses, and the Chan-clf ong people 
5 left in ano-er and did not come back again. Ma Tuan-lin, who also tells this story, says that the 
Chan-ch'Ong people on being refused permission to buy horses, devastated a portion of the island 
and carried otf a number of the people as prisoners. 

12) T*aiig-sliu, 222^ says that in 707 Chon-la was divided into Northern Choii-b, or Dry 

Chon-la, and also Won-tan and Fo-loii ^), and Southern Cliuu-la, which was 

10 on the sea-coast, with much marsh land, whence*it was also called Wet Chuii-la. After 707 these 
two sections of Ch(.ui-la appear to have sent separate tribute missions to the Court of China. 
Gerini, Researches, 832, says Wun-tan was Upper Kamboja, and Fo-16u he thinks (821) may 
have been Kwala Baloh in North Pahang. 

13) On Kin-lo-hi, see infra, p. 66. 


LIGOR (?). 

(Malay Pciiinsula). 


Tijng-liu-meT (:^ M)’ 

The country of Tong-liu-mei is to the west of Chou-la^. Its ruler wears 
20 flowers in his hair, which is done up in a knot; on his shoulders (he weai-s) 
a red (garment) covered over with white (^ ^ S)' 

On audience days he ascends an open platform, for they have altogether 
no palace buildings of any kind. 

Palm-leaves are used as dishes iu eating and drinking; neitlier spoons 
25 nor chopsticks are used in eating; Angers serve the purpose. 

There is a mountain called Wu-nung (^ (where) Shi-kia (i. e., 
Sakya-muni Buddha) (after his) nie-^yan (i. e., nirvana) manifested himself 

-ffc); the event being commemorated by a bronze elephant (at this 
place) 

30 The products (of Tong-liu-mei) are cardamoms, the tsUn^ ch^dn and sio 
(varieties of gharu-wood), yellow wax and red kino gum®- 

Notes. 

1) This name does not appear in Cbinese works anterior to the Sung dynasty. The earliest 
mention of Tbng-liu-mei seems to be in the Ling-wai-tai-ta, 2,ii, where the same characters as 
35 here are used to transcribe the name. Sung-shI, 489, ii, also writes the name in the same way. The 
only indication we have as to its location is the brief reference in Sung-shi (loc. cit.) that it 
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was fifteen stages (5^) by sea N. of Lo-yiie (the southern portion of the Malay Peninsula) and 
S. “VV. of Chon-li-fu (mentioned in the preceding chapter). Gerini Researches, 524, identilies Tong- 
liu-mei* with Taluma, an ancient state on the E. coast of the Malay Peninsula, but whether near 
Patani or in the Ligor roadstead, he cannot say. — Pelliot, B. E. F. E. 0., IV, 23P) — 234, 
places Tan-liu-mei at Ligor or Lakhon, otherwise called Sri Dharmaraja, the Muang Lakawii of 5 
our maps on the east coast of the Malay Peninsula. 

2) This paragraph is very obscure, and seems to contain a strange jumble of misstate- 
ments for a writer who must have been somewhat familiar with Buddhist history. The Buddha 
Gautama is said to have entered the womb of his mother under the shape of an elephant. I do 
not understand how he can have shown himself hfter his death under this shape. The Bodhisattva 10 
Samantabhadra manifested himself riding an elephant on 0-mi-shan in Ssl-ch'uan, and a great 
bronze elephant commemorates the event. Some such manifestation by a P'u-sa may have taken 
place at Tong-liu-mei. 

3) The Ling-wai-tai-ta, 2,ii, says that the gharu-wood from Tbng-liu-mei‘ was the host in 

the world. See infra, Pt. II. Chs. XP, XP, and XI®. 15 


6 . 

PAGAN. 

(Burma). 

P*u-kan 

Both the officials and the people of P'u-kan^ gather their hair in a knot 20 
on the forehead, binding it with a piece of coloured silk; the chief of the 
country alone is distinguished by a high golden cap (or hat ^). 

In this country there is great plenty of horses; the people ride them 
without saddles. 

Kegardiug their customs, they are very devout followers of the Buddhist 25 
religion; all the priests wear yellow robes. 

«The lord of the country holds his court in the early morning, when the 
officials each carry a flower which they present to him, while the priests 
repeat Indian (^) words praying for his long life. The flowers are fixed 
on the king s head; those w'hich are left over are taken to the temples and 30 
offered to the Buddha» 

There is in this country a temple dedicated to the Marquis Chu-ko Wu 

In the first year Ung-to of the present dynasty (1004) (P'u-kan) sent 
a mission (to China) with tribute, together with the kingdom of San-fo-ts'i 
and Ta-shi (Arabs), when they had an opportunity of witnessing the Feast of 35 
Lanterns. In the fifth year ts^ung-ning (1106) (P'u-kan) again sent tribute ^ 
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Notes. 

1) The Liiig-^vai-tai-ta, 2,ii, from wliicli nearly tlic 'whole of this chapter is taken, reads 
as iollows: <(The kingdom of Fu-kan is five day’s joui-ney from the kingdom of Ta-li (S. W. Yiiu- 
nan), and from Wa-lMa dependency of Chon-la referred to previously) it is sixty ^days thither. 

5 Its boundary line (P^) is the (fBlack-watcr muddy Iliver» (M M M 

Irrawadi?), where begin the kingdoms of the West — which cannot (all) he known iM-)' 

The king of the country of P'u-kan and the oflicials -wear golden caps (or hats), in shape like a 
rhinoceros horn. They have horses and they ride them without saddles. The king’s palace has 
tiles made of tin (^^); iit the interior the ornamentation of the rooms is in gold and silver. 
10 There are several tens of Buddhist temples, and all the priests wear yellow robes . . .» (Then 
follows the passage forming the fourth paragraph of our text. After this the chapter concludes 
with the following:) «In the 2^ moon of the fifteenth year ts'ung-ning of Hui-tsung (of the Sung, 
1103), P'u-kan sent tribute to the Court of China». 

The name of P*u-kan does not appear to occur in Chinese works earlier than the Ling- 
15 wai-tai-ta, and the tribute mission of 1103 — which is duly recorded in Sung-sM (20,4) seems to 
be the first appearance of Phi-kan at the Chinese Court, for the Annals for the kuig-to period 
(1004—1007) do not bear out our author’s statement of a mission from Fu-kan in that year, nor 
his other statement that one from San-fo-tsT came there also in that year. The Annals (Sung-shi, 
7, a) do, however, mention, under the year 1004 the presence at Court of a mission from Fu-tuan 
together wdth missions from Chan-ch 5ng and the Ta-sM (Arabs). Again under tlie 
yem 10?>7, 1020, 1030, 1042, 1050, 1053, 1066 and 1061 P"u-tuan is recorded to have sent 
missions to Court. Ma Tuan-lin (Ethnographic, II, 586) begins his very short account of Fu-kau 
with the mission of 1106. Can Fu-tuan, about w^Mch we know nothing, save that Ma Tuan-lin 
(Op. cit , ir, 538) tells us that it was reached by sea after some seven days sailing from Chau- 
25 cF6ng, be an earlier form of PTi-kan? It seems probable. 

The article on P*u-kan in the Sung-shi (489, ii), while supplying absolutely no infomation 
on its geographical position or concerning its people, says that when the Phi-kan mission of 1106 
arrived at Court, the President of the Board of Bites (probably after a protest from the P'li-kan 
envoys) stated that, w’hen in the hi-ning period (1068—1077) Chu-lien (Coromandel Coast, the 
80 country the nearest to P*u-kan of which the Chinese w^ere coguLzant) sent a mission to Court, the 
king of Chu-li6n had been written to by the Board of Kites on plain white paper, as he was a 
vassal of San-fo-tsT. Fu-kan, he went on to say, wms an important (and independent) kingdom, and 
should not he treated like the princelet (of Chu-lien); it should be addressed with the same 
forms as the Ta-sM (the Caliph) or the sovereign of Kiau-chl. See also infra p. 96. 

35 The identity of Fu-kan with Pugan or PagSii on the Irrawadi between the mouth of the 

Shindwin and Prome is generally accepted. In the eleventh and twelfth centuries P'u-kan ruled 
over Burma from Bhamo south — including Pegu and Arakaii — the latter state, at all events, was 
under its suzerainty. The kingdom of Pagan was overthrovn hy the Mongols, w^ho captured the 
capital in 1284. Phayre, Hist, of Burma, 18—64. 

40 S chi e gel, T*oung-pao, IX, 90, tried to show that P'u-kan was Pahang in the Malay 

Peninsula — a country known to Chinese mediaeval writers as Fdng-hong ^ but his 
argument was extremely weak and his identification has not been accepted by any subseq^uent 
writers. If there could be any doubt as to the identity of Phi-kan ■with Pag5n, we might refer to 
the account of the Mongol conquest of Midn or Burma, contained in the Ytlan-sbi, 210,5, where 
45 a victory over P'u-kan (written as in our text) in 1287 is said to signify the complete pacification 
of Mi6n resulting in the payment of an annual tribute of local produce. Again in the Y^'ttan- 
ch'au-ch6ng-Mi6n-lu (tc ® tiE MM) or ctAccouut of the war of the Y’’tlan dynasty 
against Burmaw, and which dates from the Mongol period, there are a number of passages in 
which P'u-kan is mentioned as a dependency of Mi^n. 

50 2) Quotation from Ling-wai-tai-ta, see supra, n. 1. 

3) Better known as Ohu-ko Liang. He is credited with having led an expedition into the 
heart of Burma somewhere about A. D. 225. Giles, Chin. Biograph. Diet. 180. 

4) See supra, n. 1, § 2. 
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7 . 

PALEMBANG. 


(Eastern Sumatra). 


San-fo-ts'F (H # ^)' 

San-fo-ts'i^ lies between Chon-la and Sho-p'o. Its rule extends over s 
fifteen cliou provinces, or towns). It lies due south of Ts'uan-ch 6 u. 

In the winter, with the monsoon (j|p[ ^), you sail a little more than 
a month and then come to Ling-ya-mon ^ PI). where one-third of the 
passing merchants (put in) before entering this country (of San-fo-ts'i) 

A large proportion of the people of this country are smmamed lo 

The wall of the (capital) city is built of bricks, and measures several 
tens of U round. 

When the king goes out he sits in a boat; his body has a man-pu^ 
(^ "Strapped around it. He is sheltered by a silk umbrella and guarded i5 
by men bearing golden lances. 

The people either live scattered about outside the city, or on the water 
on rafts of boards covered over with reeds, and these are exempt from 
taxation 

They are skilled at fighting on land or water. When they are about to 20 
make war on another state they assemble and send forth such a force as the 
occasion demands. They (then) appoint chiefs and leaders, and all provide 
their own military equipment and the necessary provisions. In facing the 
enemy and braving death they have not their equal among other nations. 

They have no stringed copper cash, but use chopped off lumps of silver 25 
( ^ ^ .1^) in their business transactions. 

During most of the year the climate is hot, and there is but little cold 
weather. Their domestic animals are very much like those of China. 

They have wine of flowers, wine of cocoanuts, and wine of areca nuts 
and honey, all fermented, though without yeast of any kind, but they are so 
intoxicating to drink ®. 

In writing documents on official affairs they use foreign (^) char- 
acters^, and the king’s signet is used as a seal. They also know Chinese 
characters, which they use in sending memorials to (our) court. 
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The law^s of the country are very severe; adultery exposes man and 
woman to the severest form of punishment (i. e., death) 

When the king dies the common people go into mourning by shaving their 
heads; his personal followers (or courtiers) choose, however, voluntary death 
5 by leaping into the blazing pyre; this is called «living and dying together)) ®. 

There is (in San-fo-ts'i) a (kind of) Buddha {i. e., image) called «Hill 
of Gold and Silver)), (^ ^ lil) <aud it is cast in gold. Each succeeding 
king before ascending the throne has cast a golden image to represent liis 
person and they are most particular to make offerings of golden vessels 
10 to these images, and the golden images and golden vessels all bear inscrip- 
tions to caution future generations not to melt them down. 

When any one in this country is dangerously ill he distributes his 
weight in silver among the poor of the land, and this is held to be a means 
of delaying death 

15 They style their king Lung-tsHng'^’^ (ft » He may not eat grain, 
but is fed on slia-lm^^ (f^ )j^); should he do otherwise, the year would be a 
dry one and grain dear. He also bathes in rose-water; should he use ordi- 
nary water, there would be a great flood. 

(The king) has a high cap (or hat) of gold, set with hundreds of jewels 
20 and very heavy. At great court ceremonies no one but the king is able to 
wear it; all other people are unable. When the thi’one becomes vacant all 
the king’s sons are assembled, the cap is handed them and he who is able 
(to bear its weight) succeeds to the throne. 

There is an old tradition that the ground in this country once suddenly 
25 gaped open and out of the cavern came many myriads of cattle, which rushed 
off in herds into the mountains, though the people all tried to get them for 
food. Aftei'wards the crevice got stopped up with bamboo and trees and 
disappeared 


Exclusive of the native products, which include tortoise-shell, camphor, 
30 the chon, su and chan (varieties of ghai’u-wood), a coarse sh6u (^) (variety 
of gharu-wood), laka-wood, cloves, sandal-wood and cai'damoms, there are also 
pearls, frankincense, rose-water, gardenia flowers, wu-na-fs'i{?), myirh, aloes, 
asa-foetida, putchuk, liquid storax, elephants’ tusks, coral-trees, cat’s-eyes, 
amber, foreign cotton stuffs and sword blades. All these (latter) are products 
35 of the Arab (Ta-shi) foreigners (;;;^ ^ ^ 

The foreign traders (^ ]^) who gather together in this country give 
in exchange gold, silver, porcelain-ware, silk brocades, skeins of silk, silk 
gauzes, sugar, iron, samshu, rice, dried galangal, rhubarb and camphor. 
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This couutry, lying in the ocean and controlling the straits (lit., gullet 
nS p^) through ■which the foreigners’ sea and land (lit., ship and cart) traffic 
in either direction must pass, in olden times used an iron chain as a harrier 


to keep the pirates of other countries in check. It could he kept up or lo-wered 
by a cunning device. If a merchant ship arrived it -was lowered. After a 5 
number of years of peace, during which there has been no use for it, it has 
been removed and (now) lies coiled up on the shore. The natives reverence it 
like a Buddha, and vessels coming there sacrifice to it. When rubbed with oil 
it shines like new. Crocodiles do not dare pass over it to do mischief. 

If a merchant ship passes by -without entering, their boats go forth to lo 
make a combined attack, and all are ready to die (in the attempt). This is 
the reason why this country is a great shippiug centre. 

The following are all dependencies (of this country) 

Pbng-fong (^ ^) Tan-ma-ling (H ^) 

Tong-ya-n8ng (^ ^ lo Kia-lo-hi (^^ 

Ling-ya-ssi-kia ^ ^ jffH) Pa-lin-fong (B ^ y^) 


15 


Sin-t'o (if :ft) 

Kien-pi (^ (^) • 
Lan-wu-li (^ M M) 
15 Si-lan (^H ^) 


Ki-lan-tan (± ^ 

5 Fo-lo-an (# H ^) 

Ji-lo-t'ing (H J ^) 

Ts'i6n-mai ('|^ 

Pa-t'a (:^ ^’') 

This country began to have relations with China during the fiin-yu 
period of the T'ang (A. D. 904-907). During the k’ien-lung period of the 
present dynasty (960—963) it sent tribute three times. In the third year 
shm-liua (992) it reported that it had been invaded by Sho-p'o, and be- 
sought that an Imperial manifesto be issued authorizing it to render obe- 


20 


26 


dience”. 

In the sixth yescrJiien-pivg (1003) it reported to the Throne that a Bud- 
dhist temple had been erected in the country, there to pray for the Emperor’s 
life, and a wish was expressed that a name and a beU be bestowed upon it. so 
The Emperor, approving the wish, ordered that Ghong-Vien-wan-sMu (^ ^ 

H ^) should be the title of the temple, and also presented it with a bell. 

Do'wn to the Tcing-to, siang-fu and tHen-hi periods (1004 — 1022) and 
in the ymn-tju and yuan-fong periods (1078 — 1094) this country sent a 
number of tribute missions, when Imperial messages with cordial assurances 35 
were conveyed to it^®. 

This country to the east is conterminous with Jung-ya-lu 
[Note: Also called Chung-kia-lu ® (^ ^ la)]- 
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Notes. 

1) All Chinese writers have identified San-fo-ts*i with Palomhaii,!^; the north-eastern coast 

of Sumatra. The form San-fo-ts'i a,ppcars to have been first used in the Sung period. The earliest 
Chinese form of the name was Shi-]i-fo-sln ( or which occurs in 

o I-tsing’s writings, in the latter part of the seventh century. In the eighth century Kia Tan uses 
the abbreviated form Fo-shi mm)- Shi-li-fo-slii and San-fo-ts i point to an original Indian 
fom ^h’l-Bhoja, and Fo-shi and Fo-ts'i (for that form also occurs) to an Bhoja. The form 

(^ri-Bhoja is the original of Serboza, the name used by the Arabs in the ninth century to 
designate the island of Sumatra. Sec Schlegel, 'T'oung-pao, 2^ series, II, 122—138, 167 — 182, 
10 329—377 and Gerini, Researches, 429, 481 — 483. 

San-fo-ts'i w'as the kingdom of Menang-kabau, the parent country of the -Malays in 
Sumatra, wits original limits to the eastern side of the island were the great rivers of Palombang 
and Siak, and to the west those of Manjuta and Singkob). Crawfurd, Hist. Indian Archipel. II, 
371. Marsden (Hist. Sumatra, 268 n.) says that before the name Menang-kabau came into use 
15 the country (or the capital?) was called Syndo-Cauda. Tlie empire of Menang-kabau extended 
at one time over the whole island, and, even in the latter part of the eighteenth century, all the 
Sultans of Sumatra derived their authority from its chief. Marsden, op. cit., 267. 

In or about 1377 San-fo-ts'i was conquered by the Javanese, and the name disappears 
from Chinese works. We find instead Pa-lin-fong P'o-liu-pang mm n) 

20 and Kiu-kiang (W m- Exjdanations of the last mentioned name, have been o&red by 
Groeneveldt, Notes on the Malay Archipel., 7G, and by Schlegel, T'oung-pao, 2^ Scr. II, 
172; but neither of them is more than a guess, the latter a particularly poor one. See also on the 
subject of San-fo-ts'i, Chavaiiiies, Relig. cmin., 36, n. 3 and 64, n. 1, and Pelliot, B. E. F. E. 0. 
lY, 331 — 348. Gerini, Researches, 628, is of opinion, however, that Pa-lin-fong was probably 

29 Berembang in Deli, 3°42' N. lat., and not Palembang. I doubt it. 

Chdu K'a-fei, from whoso work our author has largely drawn, uses the name San-fo-ts'i 
in a more restricted sense than Chau Ju-kua, applying it only to a port of that name. Here is 
what he has to say of it: wSan-fo-ts'i is in the Southern Sea. It is the most important port-of-call 
on the sea-routes of the foreigners, from the countries of Sho-p'o (Java) on the east and from the 

30 counti’ies of the Ta-shi (Arabs) and Ku-lin (Quilon) on the west; they all pass through it on their 
way to China. 

«The country has no natural products, but the people are skilled in fighting. When they 
are about to fight, they cover their bodies with a medicine which prevents swords wounding 
them. In fighting on land or on water none surpass them in impetuosity of attack; even the 
35 Ku-lin people come after them. If some foreign ship, passing this place, should not enter here, an 
armed party would certainly come out and kill them to the last, 

wThis country has gi*eat store of rhinoceros, elephants, seed-pearls 3E||) and 

medicinal aromatics. It is a custom of this people to make rafts to float on the W’ater and to live 
on them)). 

40 For other passages in the Ling-wai-tai-ta bearing on San-fo-ts'i, see supra p. 28. 

2) The text reads ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

. Some Chinese scholars, consulted on the meanhig of this ambiguous 
phrase, think the passage may be mutilated and that it implies that a levy of one third ad 
vcdor&ni was made on merchandize at Ling-ya-mbn (Linga Strait and Island) before merchants 
45 were allowed to proceed to San-fo-ts'i. This intei-pretation seems forced; it appears much more 
likely that Ling-ya-mon was a convenient harbour for ships coming from the west and from 
Chan-ch'5ng when sailing for San-fo-ts'i, and that many of them stopped there. However, there is 
nothing inconsistent with the facts in the explanation, for Chau Ju-kua tells us that the people 
of San-fo-ts'i and of other parts of the Malay Archipelago were great pirates, and it may well be 
50 that merchant-junks found it to their advantage to put into Ling-ya-mou and pay a toll to escape 
worse. In the fifteenth century the people of the island of Linga still lived by piracy, according to 
Chinese accounts. Groeneveldt, Notes, 80. 
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The name Ling-ya-mon has not been found in any other Chinese work of this period, hut 
inthe fifteenth centurywemeetwith the name Lung-ya-mon(^|| ^ as that of the Linga 

Strait and Island. Groenercldt, hTotes, 97; Geo. Phillips. J. C. B. E. A. S. XXI, 39; Pelliot, 

B. E. F. E. 0., IV, 21S. The sixteenth century Tung-si-yang-k*au, 9,7 says that junks sailing from 
CFang-yau-su ^ jll^ Pulo Senang, better known as Bam Island. (Gerini, Researches, 5 
815, not Singapm^ l^ndfas suggested by Phillips, loc. cit.), on their way to Chan-pei 
(Djambi, in Sumatra) passed the Lung-ya Peak This seems to point without 

a doubt to some point on Linga. Ling-ya-mon appears to have been a trading depot of the Arabs 
in the twelfth century. See infra, Pt. II, Ch. XXIV. 

3) P'u stands for Bil, an abbreviation of Alu ccfatheD), which precedes so many Arabic 10 

names. The phrase ^ mm «many are surnamed P'u», occurring here and there in Chinese 
ethnographical literature may safely be taken to indicate Arab settlements. Hirth, Die Inscl 
Hainan, 487, note. ^ 

4) The words man (^), kan-man tu-man ^), Jio-man 

or man-yu are li^d in Chinese works of the mediaeval period to designate the 15 

garment known to us by the Malay name of sarung or sarong. These Chinese names are derived 
from Sanskrit kamibdla — probably through some intermediate form. Takakiisu, Record of 
Buddh. Religion, 12, n. 1; Pelliot, B. E. F. E. 0., Ill, 268, n. 5 and IV, 283 n. 2. See also 
Crawfurd, Hist. Malay Archipel. I, 208. 

5) The gi'eater part of this and the following paragraph arc taken from the Ling-wai- 20 
tai-ta, see supra p. 63 n. 1. The Tanka or boat population of Canton are similarly exempted fr«im the 
ground-tax. The description here given of the town of San-fo-ts i might apply to Palembang of 
the present day. «The city is a large one, extending for four or five miles along a fine curve of 
the river, which is as wide as the Thames at Greenwich. The sti'oam, is, however, much narrowed 

by the houses which project into it upon piles, and within these again, there is a row of houses 25 
built upon great bamboo rafts which are moored by rattan cables to the shore or to piles, and • 
rise and fall with the tidej). A. Wallace, Malay Archipelago, 94 (lOtii edit.). 

6) Conf. what is said in Ch. XIV on Sh5-p*o concerning the drinks of the Javanese. It 
is possible that the «wine of flowers» is nipa arrak — which is made with the liquor drawn from 
the stems of the flowers of the nipa palm. <cWine of cocoanuts» is, of course, toddy, which in 30 
Sumatra, however, is made usually from the gomuti palm. Crawfurd, Op. cit., I, 398. 

7) The Sung-shi, 489,13*^ quotes this paragraph, but substitutes Sanskrit for (cforeigiD) 

characters. Either of these two readings may be justified. The Kavi character was used in 

the kingdom of Menaug-kabau for writing Sanskrit in the seventh century of our era. Lassen, 
Indische Altherthumsb. IV, 463. The same authority says (ibid. IV, 472, n. 1) that other Sanskrit 35 
inscriptions foimd in the same country were written in various other scripts not traceable to any 
system in use in Western India. The PTng-ch6u-k*o-t'an, 2,8-4, says that San-fo-tsT had books, 
and that the people were able mathematicians. Traders reported that these people could calcu- 
late future eclipses of the sun and moon; the Chinese, they added, were unable to read their 
books. The San-fo-ts'i people did not make use of Chinese characters, it seems hardly necessary 40 
to remark. Chinese versions of letters from their rulers addressed to the Court of China were 
rendered into Chinese — on arrival of the envoys at Canton or Ts'iian-chdu, and presented by 
them — with the original missives — at Court. 

8) Crawfurd, Op. cit. Ill, 130 remarks that among all the tribes of the Archipelago 

adultery is still considered among the most heinous offences. 45 

9) The Ling-wai-tai-ta, 2,12^ states that the same custom obtained in Java (Sh6-p'o), see 
infra, p. 80, n. 10. Conf. also the story told in the Adjaib of the king of India who became the 
halandjar of his parrot and who had to kill himself when the parrot was killed by the cat. Van 
Lith and Be vie, Merveilles de I’lnde, 115. 

10) Conf. Lassen, Indische Alterthumsk. TV, 938. 50 

11) A similar custom has existed in various parts of India from ancient times. It was called 
tulddana or ceweight gift». It is still obsexwed in Travancore — perhaps elsewhere. Thomas 
Coryat, in a letter from the Mogol’s Court at Asmere in 1615, referring to the Great Mogol 
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(Selim’s) bii'tliday, was celebrated while he was there, says that afor that day he weighed 

himselfe in a paire of golden Scales, which by great chance I saw the same day (a custome that 
be obseiwes most inviolably every yeare) laying so much gold in the other Scale as count ci-vaileth 
the weight of his bodic, and the same he afterward distributed to the poorea. Purchas, His 
5 Pilgrimes, lY, 473. See also Sir Thomas Roc’s Embassy, II, 411 (Hakluyt Soc. edit.) and Lassen, 
Op. cit. Ill, 810. lY, 273. 

12) Luiuj-is ing transcribes probably some Malay word. The first syllable may stand for 
Arung cckingw, by which some of the princes in the Malay states were called. Crawfurd, Op. cit. 

I, 12. In Sumatra, or more properly in the Rcjang country, the princes were called Fangeran — 
10 but this may not always have been the case. Mar s den, History of Sumatra, I, 387. 

Sung-shi, 489,12 says that the style or mode of address to the king of San-fo-tsT 

was «Chan-pei)) or cfDjambi)). Djambi was a town which, after the Javanese conquest 

in 1377, became the capital of eastern Sumatra. It was, however, an important place already in 
the eleventh century, for in 1079 and in 1088 it sent a tribute mission to the Coui’t of China, See 
15 infra, p. 66, n. 18. It may be that the name Chan-pei came to be used as equivalent to San-fo-ts i, 
and that the Sultan was usually spoken of as «thc Djambi Raja». 

13) Slia-lm, in Malay sagtt, the term used among all the western tribes of the Archipelago 
for the sago palm and the farina extracted from it. Crawfurd, History, I, 387, and infra, p. 84. 

14) This tradition may be in some way connected with what wo are told of the native 
20 etymology of the name Menang-kabau. Mars den (Hist. Sumatra, 266) says it is derived from 

menang «to win» and carbow «a buffalo)); «from the story, which carries a very fabulous air, of 
a famous engagement on that spot, between the buffalos and tigers; in which the former are 
reported to have acquired a complete victory)). See also Marrc, Histoire des Rois de Pasey, 103. 
125—12, and Gerini, Researches, 641. 

25 15) On these various products, see infra, Pt. IT. 

16) The earliest date assigned for the first invasion or migration of the Sumatrans to the 
Malay Peninsula is the middle of the twelfth century — 1160, and Crawfurd (History, II, 373 
et seqq.) is inclined to think it was even later. 

(1) P*5ng-f5ng is generally identified with Pahang on the E. coast of the Malay Peninsula. 
30 Bretschneider, Chin. Rev. lY, 887; Pelliot, B. E. F. E. 0. lY, 344, n. 4. Gerini, J. R. A.S. 

1905, 499 and Researches, 599, without attempting to identify it, thinks it must be looked for on 
the coast of Sumatra, where he locates most of the dependencies of San-fo-ts’i. The localities 
which he mentions as the probable equivalents of the Chinese names, have, at all events, names 
which resemble them in sound. Some of his identifications appear correct, some possible, two 
36 quite impossible — Sin-t'o and Si-lan. 

(2) T5ng-ya-n6ng, identified with Trengganii or Tringgano on the Malay Peninsula. It is 
mentioned at the end of the fourteenth century as a dependency of the Majapahit empire. Phillips, 

J. C. B. R. A. S. XXI, 40. Pelliot, Op. sup. cit. lY, 344, n. 6. Gerini, J. R. A. S. 1906, 498 
and Researches, 626, is sceptical as to this identification; he thinks Tbng-ya-nOng looks more like 

40 Trieng-gading on the N. Coast of Sumatra, a little to the of Samalangan. See also Schlegel, 
T*oung-pao, 2^ Ser. II, 132. 

(3) Ling-ya-ssl-kia, is identified with Lengka-suka of the Majaplhit empire, the original 
capital of Kedah, near Kedah Peak (Ganong Jerai), on the W. coast of the Malay Peninsula. 
Pelliot, Op. sup. cit. lY, 345, 405—408. Gerini, J. R. A. S. 1905, 495. 498 and Researches, 

46 826. See infra, p. 68. 

(4) Ki-lan-tan is the Kalenten of the Majapahit empire, Kalantan on the Malay Peninsula. 
The Tung-si-yang-k*au, 9,6 says Ki-lan-tan was the name of the (country at the) mouth of the 
Ta-ni Ok m. «■. Patani) river. Gerini, Researches, 626, reading the Chinese name incor- 
rectly Kia-ki-lan-tan, suggests a place called Gigieng in North Sumatra- 

50 (5) Fo-lo-an, Beranang on the Langat river, W. coast of Malay Peninsula. See infra p. 69. 

(6) Ji-lo-t'inghas not yet been satisfactorily identified. Gerini, Researches, 627, says it was 
very likely Jelatang on a small stream, a little to the south-west of the present Jambi town in 
1°42'6 lat. See also Schlegel, Toung-pao, 2^ ser. H, 134. 
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(7) Ts'ien-mai remains doubtful. Schlegel, op. sup. cit, 135 thought it was Djambi, but 
•that name -we know was transcribed Chan-pei. Gerini, Eesoarches, 627 takes this name to 
represent Sema'wi or SemEwei, 'vulgo Semoy on the bight of that name, into which debouches the 
Pasei riTer, North Sumatra. 

(8) Pa-t'a may possibly be the country of the Batta in N. Sumatra, as suggested by & 
Schlegel (loc. cit.). Gerini, op. cit, 627, thinks it, Pedada or Pidada — the Pirada of do 
Barros between Samalangan and Pasangan, North Sumatra, 

(9) Tan-ma-ling was probably a district about the mouth of the Nwantan rivei in Pahang, 
on the E. coast of the Malay Peninsula. See infra, Ch. VIII n. 1. 

(10) Kia-lo-hi. In a previous passage (supi'a Ch. IV p. 52) our author says that Chuii-la (Kam- 10 
boja) confined to the S. on Kia-lo-hi; it would appear therefore that it should be sought for in the 
Malay Peninsula, south of Tong-liu-mei which was the southernmost dependency of Chon-la, and 
which is placed, with some degree of probability, in Ligor on the E. coast of^the Malay ^ninsula. 

See supra Ch. V p. 57. "Whether Kia-lo-hi was the same as the Kia-lo-sho ( 

Sui-shii ( 3 , 12 ®’) and the Kia-lo-shO-fu Ko-lo-sho-fon 15 

and Ko-lo-fu-sha-lo ^ ^ of the T' ang-shu, 222^ I am not prepared to say. 

Pelliot (op, cit. rV, 360 n.) says that all these forms point to a Sanskrit form Kala§apnra, 
and that a city of that name seems to have existed in Indo-China or the Malay Peninsula, but 
where is not known. Gerini (Asiat. Quart. 3^ ser. XIII, 133) identifies Ko-lo-fii-sha-lo with 
Koli hadara, the present Kalantan, and (in his Eesearches, 627) he seems inclined to locate Kia- 20' 
lo-hi on the^ E. coast of Sumatra or on some neighboui’ing island. He admits that the name is a 
very puzzling one. Schlegel (T’oung-pao, 2^ ser. II, 136) says Kia-lo-hi was contiguous with the 
present Cape Camboja. 

(11) Pa-lin-fong is Palembang, see supra, p. 63, n. 1. 

(12) Sin-t'o, or, as our author in another passage, transcribes the name Sun-t*a, is the western 25 

portion of the island of Java, or possibly only a small part of it on the Straits of Sunda. See 
infra Chs. XI and XV, from which either conclusion seems possible. Gerini, Researches, 628, takes 
Sin-t*o to be Barbosa’s Zunda^kingdom, S. W. Sumatra, corresponding to the present Iiidrapura 
district. It cannot be believed that Sin-t*o was used by Chau Ju-kua to designate any other 
country than that lying in Java near the Straits of Sunda. 30 

(13) Kien-pi is Kampar on the E. coast of Sumatra. See infra, Ch. XII, from which it appears 
that in Chau Ju-kua’s time it had become independent of San-fo-ts*i. Gerini, Researches, 628, 
thinks some district on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula may he meant. 

(14) Lan-wu-li, the Ramni of Arab mediaeval travellers, the Lamori of Marco Polo. 

It was the N. part of the W. coast of Sumatra. See infra, CL. XIII. 35 

(15) Si-lan, the Singalese form Silam — shortened from Sihalam (Pali Singhala), the island 
of Ceylon. See infra Ch. XHI, p. 73, where it is said, not only that Ceylon sends a yearly tribute to 
San-fo-ts'i, but that it is ruled by Nan-p"i (Malabar). In the latter half of the eleventh century the 
Coromandel coast (Chu-lien) was also tributary of San-fo-ts*i. See Sung-shi, 489,11 and supra, p. 59. 

17) The Ling-wai-tai-ta, 2,i2 says: win the 9^^ moon of the first year Tcien-lung (of the 40' 
Sung, 960) the king of San-fo-ts*i, by name Hi-li-ta-hia-li-tan (Hilita Sultan?) presented tribute 

to the Chinese Court. Again in the 5tii moon of the second year Tcien-lung (961), and also in the 
third year (962) in the 3^ and 12tii moons)). The Annals of the Sung (Sung-shi, 1,9-12) state that in 
961 people from San-fo-ts*i came to Court and offered presents. The following year two official 
missions appear to have come to the Chinese Court, one under a person bearing the Chinese name 45 
of Li Li-lin M m — perhaps a Chinese resident of the country. In another passage 

of the Sung-sM (489,13) we read of a mission from San-fo-ts*i in 983 which presented among other 
things a rock-crystal image of the Buddha. See also Groene veldt, Notes, 64. 67. 

18) The Ling-wai-tai-ta, loc. cit., says c<In the second year yuan-fong of Chbn-tsung (1079) 

in the 7^11 moon a mission, from the kingdom of Ghan-peS Djamhi) came to Court with 50 

tribute; and again this country sent tribute in the year 1088)). 

19) Jung-ya-lu was to the east of Sin-t'o, the dependency of San-fo-tsT in Western Java. 

In another passage (infra, p. 84) our author tells us that Jung-ya-lu was the same as Ta-pan 
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(TuIkih) and that it was to the W. of «Great Sh6-iKi» and of Su-ki-tan, — CentralJava. Crawfurd, 
History, H, 297, says that in the twelfth century mention is made of a state of Janggolo in the 
present district of Surabaya in eastern Java. 

Gerini, Ecscarclies, 451, 812, would place Jun;Lj:-ya-lu in western or southern Sumatra. 


KWANTAN (?). 

(Malay Peninsula). 


Tan-ma-ling ,i| ^). 

The kingdom of Tan-ma-ling^ is under a ruler who is addressed as 
10 Siang-liiing^ (;ji| ^). 

The city is sm-rounded by a palisade sis or seven feet thick and over 
twenty feet high, strong enough to be mounted for fighting purposes. 

The people of this country ride buffaloes, wear their hair done in a knot 
behind and go barefooted. 

15 Officials live ifi wooden houses, the common people in bamboo cottages, 
the walls being filled in with leaves and the poles fastened with rattan. 

The native products comprise yellow wax, laka-wood, the su (variety of 
gharu-wood) incense, ebony, camphor, elephants’ tusks, and rhinoceros horns. 

The foreign traders barter for them with silk parasols, kittysols, silks 
20 of Ho-ch'i ® m 1 km- m ), samshu, rice, salt, sugar, porcelain basins, 
bowls and tbe like cominon and heavy articles, and bowls of gold and silver. 

Ji-lo-t'ing, Ts'i^n-mai, Pa-t^a and Kia-lo-lii are of the same kind 

itt) country ^ 

This country (of Tan-ma-ling) collects together such gold and silver vessels 
25 as it receives, while Ji'-lo-t^ing and the other countries make assorted collec- 
tions, and these they offer to San-fo-ts'i as tribute. 

Notes. 

1) Takakusu (Record of the Buddhist Religion, XLIII — XLV) thought ho saw in this 
name the TanS Malayu of de Barros’ list of Sumatran kingdoms. Schlegel (T'oimg-pao, 2^ ser. 
30 II, 130) looked for it also in Sumatra. Pelliot, B. E, F. E. 0. IV, 328, while not trying to locate this 
district, calls attention to the fact that there is an important affluent of the Pahang river called 
the Tembeling. Gerini, J. R. A. S., 1905, 498 identifies our Tan-ma-ling with Temiling or 
Temheling, the name of a capo and a hill near the month of the Kw2ntan river in Pahang, on 
the E. coast of the Malay Peninsula. ^Probably, he says, it (Tan-ma-ling) is the old designation 
36 borne by the present KwSntan district, and should not be confounded with Tembeling or Tembelang, 

5 * 
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tlie name of an island district on one of tlie trilmtaries of tUe Paliaii" llivor^. As our author 
states (infra Ch. IX § 1) that a land-route existed between Tan-nia-ling and Ling-yn-ssi-kia, vhich 
we have good reason to believe was about Kedah on the W. coast of the Peninsula, it seems 
safe to conclude that Tan-ma-ling cannot have been very far from where Gerini has located it* 

2) This may possibly be paraphrased <che is addressed by a title which is the cquivnleut 5 
of Siang-kung or ‘Minister of State’ with us in China)). The native title generally used appears 

to have been that of Mantri, which Crawfurd (op. cit. Ill, 34) says is the denoniination of the 
first class of the nobility in Malay governments. There is also the title of Pangeran, which is that 
of princelets of Sumatra. See Marsden, Hist. Sumatra, 173. 

3) A district of Ho-ch'i existed during the Sui dynasty (589— 61S) in the province of lO 
Shen-si; it was identical with the present Huang-hi4n. See Playfair, Cities and Towns of China, 

As 1776. According to the local Gazetteer (see T*u-shu-tsi-ch'‘ong, 6. Ch. 1416,^) silk was 
produced in abundance in this district. Perhaps sericulture was continued in it down to the days 
of which our author wrote, or perhaps some silk stuff still bore in the trade the name of this 
once famous silk. 15 

4) All of these dependencies of San-fo-ts*i are mentioned in the preceding chapter and in 
Xote 16, p. 65—66* By wsame kind)) the author probably means that the people of these various 
districts were of the same race and that their habits, natural products, etc., were similar. 
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LENGKASUKA. 

(Malay Peninsula). 


Ling-ya-ssr-[kia] [JP])- 

Ling-ya-ssi-(kia) ^ can be reached from Tan-ma-ling by sailing six days 
and nights; there is also an orerlaud road (between the two countries). 

The ruler of the country wraps himself in a sarong (^) and goes 25 
barefooted. The people of the country cut their hair and also wear sarongs. 

The native products are elephants’ tusks, rhinoceros boms, the su, chan 
and shong-hiang (varieties of gharu-wood) and camphor. 

Foreign traders barter there in samshu, rice, Ho-chl silks and porcelain- 
ware. They calculate first the value of their articles according to their equi- so 
valents in gold or silver, and then engage in barter of these articles at fixed 
rates. As for example, one tong^ (i^) of samshu is equal to one tael of silver 
or two mace of gold, two tong of rice are equal to one tael of silver, ten 
tong being equal to one tael of gold, and so forth. 

(Ling-ya-ssi-kia) sends yearly tribute to San-fo-ts*i. 35 


Notes. 

7;.. is correctly given in the 

list of dependencies of San-fo-ts'i (supra, p 62). It is the Lengkasuka of the MSjapahit empire, the 
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original capital of Kcilali, near KeJali Peak (Gunong Jerai), on the W. coast of the Malay Penin- 
sula. Pelliot, B. E. r. E. 0. IV, 845, 405—408. Gerini, J. K. A. S. 1905. 495, 498. Schlegel, 
T'oung-pao, 2*1 Ser., II, 131 read the name Ling-ga-sze and placed it in Sumatra. 

2) Timg is explained in Chinese Buddhist works as a «Buddhist weight#, which means 
5 that it is an Indian term, here, tola. In the present case it seems to indicate a dry measure; both 
Marsden (op. cit. 155) and Crawfurd (op. cit. I, 271) say that among the Malays ever^hing 
is estimated by bulk and not by weight. Marsden adds that the use of weights was apparently 
introduced among tliem by furcignoi^. 


10 


10 . 

BERANANG. 

(Malay Peninsula). 


Fo-lo-an ^ ^). 

The kingdom of Fo-lo-aii can be reached from the kingdom of Ling-ya- 
ssi-kia in four days; one may also follow the overland road^ 

15 To this country there came flying two Buddhas, one with six arms, the 
other with four arms. Should sMps try to enter the confines (of Fo-lo-an), 
they would be driven back by the wind; this is populai-ly ascribed to the 
magic power of (these) Buddhas. 

The Buddhist temple (of Fo-lo-an) is covered with bronze tiles and is 
20 ornamented with gold. The fifteenth of the sixth moon is kept as the Buddha’s 
birthday with crowded processions accompanied with music and the beating 
of cymbals. The foreign traders take part in them^. 

The native products comprise the su and chan (varieties of gharu-wood), 
laka-wood, sandal-wood and elephants’ tusks. Foreigners barter for them with 
25 gold, silver, porcelain, iron, lacquer- ware, samshu, rice, sugar and wheat®. 

It sends yearly tribute to San-fo-ts'i. Its neighbours P'ong-fCng, T6ng-ya- 
nung and Ki-lan-tan are like it. 


Notes. 

1) Gerini, J. K. A. S. 1905. 498, places Fo-lo-an at Beranang on tbe Langat river, W. 
30 coast of Malay Peninsula; this satisfies the requirements of this and the last paragraphs of our 
text. Earlier writers, misled by a wrong reading of the Chinese text, tried to locate this country 
in Sumatra. Schlegel, T'oung-pao, 2® Ser., II, 134, said it was Puluan in Palembang residency. 

The Ling-wai-tai-ta, 2,i2 says of Fo-lo-am «Tho chief of Fo-lo-an is appointed from San- 
fo-ts'i. The country produces aromatics with which those of the «Lower Coast countries# (i. e., 
35 Java, seePt. II, Ch. SI) cannot compare in aroma or strength. 
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«Tliere is here (in Fo-Io-an) a Holy Buddha which the princes of San-fo-tsi come every 
year to hum incense before ». 

2) Kuan-yin (AvalokiteQvara) is usually represented with six or four arms. The images 

referred to may have been of this deity. We learn from another passage in Chau’s work (infra, Ch. 
XXXIX) that the celoh ration of this festival on the 15*1^ day of the 6^'^ moon, was an important 5 
one for sailors for securing good weather on their voyage hack to China, and that they kept it as 
well in Borneo as in Fo-lo-an. According to de Groot, Les fetes annucllement celebrees a Emoui 
(Amoy), I, 199, the principal annual feasts of Kuan-yin kept in Fii-kien, are on the lOtt of the 
2^, the 6tii and the 9*^ moon. That on the 19^^^ of the Btt moon is believed by some to be the 
goddess’s birthday. The of the 6ttimoon, the^same author states (op. cit. I, 394) is also cele- 10 
brated in Fu-ki4n as the mid-year festival. It may well be that these two festivals, especially as 
the second one, in some of its features at least, is also connected with the worship of Kuan-yin in 
one of her manifestations (P'o-tsu, were celebrated by sailors on the same day. 

Schle gel, T'oung-pao IX, 404 says that the 15tii of the 6^^ moon was the feastday of Ma-tsu-p'o 
(M M W’ the patron saint of sailors. De Groot (op. cit. I, 262) says that Ma-tsu-p'o’s 15 
bii-thday was the 23^ of the 3^ moon. I do not know when the cult of Ma-tsu-p'o’s became general, 

at all events the particular «Buddha)) referred to by our author was evidently a patroness of 
sailors, hence the presence at her feast of «the foreign traders» both in Fo-lo-an and in P'o-ni. 

3) Fo-lo-an is mentioned in another passage of this work (infra, Ch. XXII) as one of the 
two principal ports of South-eastern Asia to which the Arab traders came, the other was, of 20 
course, San-fo-tsh. 

11 . 

SUNDA. 

(Western Java). 

Sin-t'o (ff |g). 25 

In the kingdom of Sin-t'o ^ there is a harbour (or anchorage with a 
depth of sixty feet. Wherever one travels, by water or by land, one meets 
with the people’s dwellings all along the two shores (p^ ^ Jg). 

The people are also given to agriculture; their houses are made of poles 
stuck in the ground, roofed over with the hark of the coir-palm®, the par- so 
titions being made with wooden boards (tied) with hits of rattan. 

Both men and women wrap round their loins a piece of cotton, and in 
cutting their hair they only leave it half an inch long. 

The pepper grown on the hills (of this country) is small-grained, but 
heavy and superior to that of Ta-pan (Eastern Java)®. The country produces 35 
pumpkins (^ ^gj,), sugar-cane, bottle-gourds (^j, beans and egg-plants. 

As, however, there is no regular government in this country, the people 
are given to brigandage, on which account foreign traders rarely go there*. 
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Notes. 

1) In tiio chapter on Su-ki-tan (infra, Ch. XV) our author says that Sukitan confined to the 
W. on Sin-t'o and to the E. it adjoined Ta-pan (Tiiban). In another passaire (infia, Pt. II. Ch. XXYII) 
our author states that Su-ki-tan, Ta-pan, Pai-hua-yuan, Ma-tung and Sin-fo 

5 places in Sho-p o. In a footnote — (infr.i p, 84, whether by the author or his editor Li T'iau- 
yuan does not appear), the name of this countiy is written Sun-t'a (.^ and there seems 
no doubt that the western portion of the island of Java is meant; it would even appear that 
Sin-t'o must have extended well to the E. of Java, for our author has told us previously that 
San-fo-ts'i extended as far E. as Jung-ya-lu in the present district of Surabaya, although it is 
10 difficult to reconcile this witli our author’s rcmftirk that Sukitan — a portion of Shb-p o — was con- 
terminous on the W. with Jung-ya-lu — or Ta-pan as it was also called. Schlegel, T'oung- 
pao, 2^ ser. II, 136, 137 tried to locate Sin-t'o in Sumatra, because he found there several places 
called Sindar, Sindur, Sintu and Sindu. See also Gerini, Kcsearches, 450—456; 628. 

2) Xipa palm, not coir palm, leaves are universally used by the Malays for thatching. 

15 3) Crawfurd, op. cit., I, 482, says that Java produces the worst pepper in the Archipel- 

ago. Maffei, Istorie dell’ Indie Oricntali, I, 275 (as quoted by Gerini, Researches, 453, note) 
speaks of the <fpepe molto cccellcntiw of Sunda. 

4) The people of Sunda resisted for a long time the power of the Javanese, and were only 
finally reduced by Kaden Panka, who ascended the throne in 1156 and transferred his capital to 
20 Pajajaran in the west of the island for the purpose of subduing and keeping under control the 
people of Sunda. This prince is reported to have introduced rice culture into Sunda. See Lassen, 
Indische Alterthumsk. lY, 476. It seems likely that the absence of any regular government, to 
which our author refers, may have been a result of the war going on at the time to which this 
notice of Sunda relates, some fifty years earlier than the time at which Chau wrote. It also explains 
25 the absence of any mention of rice among the native products of this part of Java. Crawfurd, 
however (op. cit. I, 358). considers rice «an indigenous product in the Archipelago and its culture 
a native art, — and that ona improved tribe taught and disseminated that art». 
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KAMPAR. 

so (Eastern Coast of Sumatra). 

Ki^n-pi (g H). 

The kingdom of Kien-pi^, lying right at the month of the road ^ 
P ), is much resorted to by trading ships as an anchorage. It can he reached 
from the San-fo-ts'i country in half a month’s sailing. 

85 Formerly it was a dependency of San-fo-ts'i, hut, after a fight, it set 
up a king of its own. 

The countiy produces tin ^), elephants’ tusks and pearls. 

The people are fond of archery, and those who have killed a great 
number of men boast with one another over the length of their tally scores ® 
$)• 

Five days’ journey by water brings one to the kingdom of Lan-wu-li.. 
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Notes. 

1) Kampei or Kampe of the Javanese histories, the modern Kampar on the E. coast of 
Sumatra. Kamp6 is mentioned in the fifteenth century as a dependency of the Majapahit empire. 
Pelliot, B. E. F. E. 0. IV, 344. Takakusu, Kecord, etc. 5LIII, quoting the Sung-shi, 489, 
read the name wrongly Lan-pi, and identified it with Djambi. The identification with Kampar 5 
does not admit of doubt. Marsden (op. cit. 288) appears to place Kampar W. of San-fo-t*si and 

E. of the Bakan river. Ch6u K'u-fei, 2,18 says «The kingdom of Ki4n-pi comes every year to 
trade in this country (of Ku-lin) elephants and cattle, and the Ta-shi (Arabs) deal in horses. 
Formerly they used to come to this kingdom to ^ell goodsa. This, and the indications furnished by 
our author, would lead us to extend Ki6n-pi to near the K. W. extremity of Sumatra. On the 10 
other hand the existence of tin in Kien-pi points to the E. part of the island; Crawfurd (History, 
etc., Ill, 450) says that in geogi'aphical distribution tin is confined to the island of Banca, the 
Malay Peninsula, and the islets on the coasts, with Junk Ceylon. 

2) Probably the people made notches on the backs of their swords or on the scabbards of 

the number of persons they had killed, or the number of heads they had taken. 15 
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LAMBRI. ISLAND OF CEYLON. 


Lan-wu-li ^ M)- Sl-lan M)- 

The products of the kingdom of Lan-wu-li ^ are sapan-wood, elephants’ 
tusks and white rattan. oo 

The people are warlike and often use poisoned arrows. 

With a north wind one comes within twenty odd days to the kingdom 
of Si-lan*, which is under the rule of Nan-p'i® Sailing from Lan- 

wu-li, one knows that one is nearing Si-lan by continual flashing of lightning^. 

The king (of Si-lan) is black, his hair unkempt and his head uncovered. 25 
He wears no clothes hut has a cotton cloth of different colours wrapped around 
him; on his feet he wears sandals of red leather, tied with golden strings. 
When he goes forth he rides an elephant or is carried in a litter ( 0 ^ 

All day he chews a paste of betel nut and pearl ashes. ^ 

His palace is ornamented with cat’s-eyes, blue and red precious stones, so 
cornelians and other jewels; the very floor he walks upon is so ornamented. 
There is an eastern and western palace, and at each there is a golden tree, 
the trunk and branches all of gold, the flowers, fruit and leaves of cat’s-eyes, 
blue and red precious stones and such like jewels. At the foot of these trees 
are golden thrones with opaque glass screens. When the king holds 35 
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liis coui’t he uses the eastern palace in the forenoon and the western in the 
afternoon. When (the king) is seated, the jewels flashing in the sunshine, 
the glass (screens) and the jewel-tree shining on each other, make it like the 
glory of the rising sun. 

5 Two attendants are always present holding a golden dish to receive the 
remains of the betel nut (paste) chewed by the king. The king's attendants 
pay a monthly fee of one i ® (^^) of gold into the government treasury for 
the privilege of getting the betel nut (paste) remains, for it contains «plum 
flower», camphor ® and all kinds of precious substances. 

10 The king holds in his hand a jewel five inches in diameter, which cannot 
be burnt by fire, and which shines in (the darkness of) night like a torch 
The king rubs his face wdth it daily, and though he were passed ninety he 
would retain his youthful looks. 

The people of the country are very dark-skinned, they wrap a sarong 
15 round their bodies, go bare-headed and barefooted. They use their hands in 
taking up their food; their household utensils are of copper. 

There is (in this country of Si-lan) a mountain called Si-lun-ti 6 (^ 
^), on the top of which there is a huge imprint of a man’s foot, over 
seven feet long, and a like imprint is visible in the water (of the sea) within 
20 a'distance of over 300 li from the mountain. The forest trees on the mountain, 
little and big, all bend towards it (as if reverencing it). 

The products (of Si-lan) include cat’s-eyes, red transparent glass (^ 
camphor, blue and red precious stones. The products of the soil are 
cardamoms, mu-lan bark (yfe ^ ^) and both coarse and fine perfumes 
25 Foreign traders exchange for them sandal-wood, cloves, camphor, gold, silver, 
porcelain- ware, horses, elephants and silk stuffs. 

This country sends a yearly tribute to San-fo-ts'i 

Notes. 

1 ) So faz' as is known, Cli 6 u K'ti-feiwas the first Chinese writer to mention this section of 
30 Sumatra, which he calls (3,2J Lan-li Jl.)’ concerning which he only says that it took 

a merchant junk from Canton forty days to reach it. Chdu’s transcription reproduces very closely 
the name used by the Arab travellers of the ninth and subsequent centuries to designate Sumatra, 
Al-Ranmi. As used, however, by Chdu K*a-fei, our author hnd by Marco Polo (wbo writes the 
name Lamori), it designates the northern portion of the W. coast of Sumatra, commencing from 
35 the neighbourhood of A chin Head. Yule, Marco Polo, 11, 281, 283. See also Cordier, Friar 
Odoric, 135, 137. 

The Chinese missions of the beginning of the fifteenth century wrote the nameNan-(Lan-)p'o-li 
i# * 1 ) or Kan-(Lan-)wu-li w /[4 ^ and in these forms the name occurs in the 
Ming-shi (325), although the same work has 17a-(La-)mo-li, yang ( 3 ^ ccthe Sea 

40 of Lambri)). The Ming-shi says that Nan-p*o-li (i. ^the principal port of that district) was three 
days’ sailing from Su-m 5 n-ta-la « PI ^ * 1 ) — the Samara of Polo, the Samuthrah of 
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Iba Batata, and placed by Yule (op. cit. II, 277) near the bead of the estuary-like Gulf of 
Pasei, called in the claarts Telo (or Talak) Samawe. To tlie N. W. of Nan-p'o-li, the Ming- 
shi adds, a high mountain called Mau-shan jJj) «Hat mountaiiD) rises out of the sea. 

This is Pulo Rondo or Pulo Way off Achin. Gerini, Researches, 385. See, however, Phillips, 

J. C. B. R. A. S. XXI, 221, and Groeneveldt, hTotes, 100. 5 

2) Chou K'u-fei appears to have been the first Chinese writer to speak of Ceylon as Si-lan, 

which, it would seem, he must have heard of from a Singhalese who probably shortened the sound 
Sihalam (the Pali form for Singhala) into Silam. See Yule, Marco Polo, II, 296, n. 1. The Yuan- 
shi, 97, uses the form Ki-lan represents the same native form, and the Ming- 

shi, 325 has Si-lan Polo*also used the form Seilom. The mediaeval Arabs 10 

called the island Serendib— from the Pali Singhala-dipa, and this name we find our author using 

in a subsequent passage, under the iovm Si-lun-tie to designate (as did also the Arabs) Adam’s Peak. 
Fa-hien, in the fifth century, was the first Chinese to mention Ceylon, he called it Shi-t2i-kuo, 
<fthe kingdom of the Lions), in Sanskrit Singhala. Htian-tsang, in the seventh century, inscribed 
the name by Sbng-khe-lo jjjft while I-tsing used the form Soiig-ho-lo 
The name Lang-ya was also used, transcribing the Sanskrit Lanka, one of the old 

names of Ceylon. On Sie Chinese knowledge of Ceylon, see Tennent, Ceylon, I, 583 — G04, and 
also for some additional references toitby Ch6u K*fi-fei, supra, p. 26. Schlegel, T'oiiiig-pao, 

2*^ ser. II, 133 made out that Si-lan was not Ceylon but a Sumatran tribe, the Silan of Deli. 

3) Nan-p'i, roughly speaking, comprised as its dependencies the whole of the western coast 20 
of India, though it applied more particularly to the Malabar coast. See infra, p. 89, n. 1. The 
Malahars invasion of Ceylon began in A. D. 515 and ended in 1153, when Prakrama Bahu, having 
driven them out of Ceylon, was crowned <(Sole king of Lanka». He carried the war into the Dekkan, 
and reduced Pandya and Chola, making their sovereigns his tributaries. He carried his arms into 
Kamboja and Arramana in the Malay Peninsula (probably between Arracan and Siam). He died 25 
in 1155, after the most glorious reign in the annals of Ceylon. aWithin thirty years from the 
decease of Prakrama Bahu, the kingdom was reduced to such an extremity of weakness by con- 
tentions amongst the royal family, and by the excesses of their partisans, that the vigilant Malahars 
seized the opportunity to land with an army of 24,000 men, reconquered the whole island, and 
Magha, their leader, became king of Ceylon A. D. 1211... From the beginning of the 13th century 30 
to the extinction of the Singhalese dynasty in the 18th the island cannot be said to have been 
ever entirely freed from the presence of the Malabars». Tennent, Ceylon, 394 — 418. See, however, 
supra, p. 62, where Si-lan is mentioned as a ((dependency)) of San-fo-ts i, and supra, p. 73, where it 

is said Si-lan sent yearly tribute to San-fo-tsT. In the early part of the twelfth century and 
again in the early part of the thirteenth Ceylon, or a part of it, were under Cholian rule. Tennent, 36 
op. cit. I, 402 et seqq, 

4) ((The lightnings of Ceylon are so remarkable, that in the middle ages they were as 
well known to the Arabian seamen, who coasted the island on their way to China, as in later 
times the storms that infested the Cape of Good Hope were familiar to early navigators of 
Portugal. In the Mohit of Sidi Ali Chelebi, translated by von Hammer, it is stated that to 40 
seamen, sailing from Diu to Malacca, ((the sign of Ceylon being near is continual lightning, be it 
accompanied by rain or without rain; so that 'the lightning of Ceylon’ is proverbial for a liar)), 
Tennent, Ceylon, I, 60 n. 

5) An z weighed 20 taels; it seems only to have been used for weighing gold. 

6) See infra Pt. IL Ch. I. 45 

7) Hhan-tsang speaks of the great ruby over the vihara of the Buddha’s tooth in Ceylon. 

Beal, Records, H, 218. Cosmas Indicopleustes tells of a wonderful luminous gem of the king of 
Taprohane which was ccas large as a great pine-cone, fiery red, and when seen flashing from a 
distance, especially if the sun’s rays are playing round it, is a matchless sight.® Christian Topo- 
graphy, 365 (Hakluyt Soc. edit.). 5 q 

8) Our author is, so far as is known, the only Chinese who has used this name to designate 
Adams’ Peak. Si-lun-tie, in Cantonese Sai-lun-tTp, is the name Serendib, used by the mediaeval 
Arabs to designate the peak, although originally applied by them to the Island of Ceylon itself. 
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Keiiiaud, Relations, etc. I, 5. Ibn Batata, Voyages, IV, 179—182 says: «Tlie mountain of 
Serendib is one of the highest in the world; m-o saw it from the open sea, althoaob we wore 
distant from it nine days’ journey .... The impress of the noble foot, that of our father Adam, 
is seen on a black and high rock, and in an open .space. The foot is embedded in the rock' 
6 the imprint deeply sunk; its length is eleven spans. The people of China came here in past 
• times; they cut out of the stone the impress of the big toe and around it, and have placed 
this fragment in a temple of the city of Zeituu (Ts'aan-chou-fu) to which they come from the 
most distant provinces);. From this it appears that the Buddhist legend that the impress of 
the foot on Adams’ Peak was that of the Buddha, had grown up before the fourteenth century; it 
10 was unknown apparently to early Chinese writers. Fa-hi6n lived in Ceylon for two years, but 
makes no mention of the Peak. In the seventh century Htl a n-t sang speaks ofthe Ling-k'i6-shan 
UJO) mount of Lanka or Ceylon;; — as the spot where the 

Buddha jireached the Lahlcavdtara sutra, but he makes no mention of the footprint (Beal 
Records, II, 251), nor did I-tsing writing a little later, though he refers in several places to the 
15 Buddha’s tooth. In the fifteenth century Adams’ Peak is called Si-lan-shan M iff) 

in Chinese works. See also Tcnnent, Ceylon, II, 132-141, and E. Dulauri^, i^de mir 
Pouvrage intitule Relation dcs Voyages, 51, 54. 

9) On glass, both opaque and transparent, see infra, Pt. II. Ch. XXXII. It does not appear that 
camphor was ever procured in Ccyl.ui; it was probably imported there from Sumatra. The blue and 

20 red precious stones are sapphires and carbuncles. On the precious stones of Ceylon, see Tenncnt 
op. cit., I, 32—40, II, 590—592. «Mu-lan bark» is evidently the bark of the ofthe Singha- 

lese — called maratJia-maram by the Tamils; mu-Un transcribing the Tamil word maram. It is 
the Pentaptera tomentosa, Rox., and «is chiefly prized for its bark, which is sold as medicine 
and, in addition to yielding a black dye, it is so charged with calcareous matter that its ashes^ 
25 when burnt, afford a substitute for the lime which the natives chew with their betel#. Tenueut' 
op. cit. 1, 99. ’ ’ 

10) The previous reference to Si-lan as a ((dependency;; g) of San-fo-ts'i, and the 
present one are irreconciliable with the statement made in the beginning of this chapter that 
Si-lan IS ((under the rule of;; (1^ “Jt) Nan-p'i, unless we suppose that these statements refer 

30 to two different periods or to dift’erent portions ofthe island. 


14 . 

JAVA, 

Sh6-p’o (ffi ^). 

The kingdom of Sho-p'o, which is also called P'u-kia-lung^ ^ 

35 is in a south-easterly direction from Ts'uan-ch6u, (whence) ships start, as a 
rule, during the winter, for, sailing day and night with the north wind, they 
can arrive (in Sho-p'o) within about a month. 

('East (of Sh5-p'o) you come to the (Ocean)-Sea and to where the waters 
flow downward; there is the kingdom of women». Still farther east is the 
40 Wei-Iii, the end of the habitable world ^ (J^ ^ ^ ^). 
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Sailing the sea half a month (to the west from Sh6-p'o?)one comes (^) 
to the K'un-lun J^) country. To the south (from the port or chief city 
of Sh6-p'o?) the sea is reached in three days’ journey (0 ^). 

Sailing (‘^ five days (from ShQ-p'o), one comes to a country of the 
Ta-shi (Arabs). Westward one comes to the sea in forty-five days’ journey, a 
Northward one comes to the sea in four days’ journey (from the chief city?). 

Sailing north-west (from Sho-p'o?), in fifteen days one arrives at the 
country of P'o-ni (f^ furthermore (^) you come in ten days to the 
kingdom of San-fo-ts'i. You arrive in seven days more (^) in the kingdom 
of Ku-lo ("^ ^). Again (^) seven days and one comes to Ch'ai-li-t'ing lo 
« * and reaches (:^) Kiau-chi, (whence) one makes (j^) Kuang- 
ch6u (Canton) ®. 

There are two kinds of monasteries (^ i. e., religious systems) in the 
'kingdom (of ShO-p'o); the one is called that of the «Blessed Buddha» (|^ ^), 
the other that of the (isM-sli6ny> * ^). la 

There is a hiU on which live parrots and it is called wParrot Hill» 

« a$ uj). 

The king wears his hair in a tuft (or knot), on his head is a golden 
bell; he wears a silken robe and leather shoes®. His throne is a square seat, 
and his officers at their daily audience how three times when withdrawing. 20 ^ 
When he goes forth he rides an elephant, or is carried in a chair® (^ ,^), 
followed by a company of from five hundred to seven hundred armed soldiers. 

When any one of the people sees the king, he squats down until he has 
passed by. 

Three sons of the king are made Fu-wang (j§(| 3E Royal Deputies). 25 . 

Of officials they have Ssl-ma-Me (and) Lo-hi-lien (^ ^ 

^), who conjointly manage the affairs of Government as the Tsai-siang (^ 

# Ministers of State) do in China’. They have no monthly salaries, but at 
intervals they are given a liberal supply of native produce. 

Inferior to them are three hundred and more civil officials, who divide so^ 
among themselves the government of the cities, the treasury and the govern- 
ment granaries. The commanders of the troops receive an annual salary of 
twenty taels of gold, and the soldiers of the army, 30,000 in number, also 
receive fixed annual pay in gold in various amounts. 

As to the customs of the country, in seeking for a woman in marriage, SS' 
they do not employ go-betweens, but make presents of gold to the woman’s 
family in order to marry her. 

They do not inflict corporal punishment and imprisonment on criminals 
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m ?fij ^ ; they are fined an amount in gold varying 

according to the gravity of their ci'ime. As to robbers or thieves, they are 
put to death. 

In the fifth moon they make pleasure trips in boats; in the tenth moon 
5 they visit the hills, either riding hill ponies ([Jj ,||) or carried in a litter 

(Ifc 5S)- 

Of musical instruments they have* the flute, the kettle-drum and the 
Castanet (;^); they are, furthermore, skilled in pantomimes (|^). 

The hills are full of monkeys. They are not afraid of man, but if one 
10 calls ^ or if one whistles?) tliey come out, and if one throws 

fruit before them a big monkey, called «the monkey king)) by the natives, 
first comes forward to eat, and the crowd of smaller monkeys eat what is left 
of his meal 

In this country there are bamboo gardens where they have pig-fighting 
15 and cock-fighting. 

The dwellings are of imposing appearance and painted in greenish tints 

^). Traders going there are put up in visitors’ lodges, where 

food and drink both plentifiil and good (are supplied them). 

The natives dress their hair and wear clothes which are girt around 
20 their chest and reach down to the knees®. 

When they are sick, they take no medicines, but simply pray to their 
local gods (iji^) or to the Buddha. 

The people have personal names but no surnames. They are quick- 
tempered and of a pugnacious disposition, and when they have a feud with 
25 San-fo-ts'i, both parties seek to join in battle *®. 

In the twelfth year yuan-Tcia of the Sung dynasty (A. D. 435), this 
country entered into communication with China, but after that intercourse was 
broken off until the third year skun-hm of the present dynasty (992)“, when 
it again performed the ceremony of sending tribute to our Court. 

80 It is a broad and level country, well suited to agriculture. It produces 
rice, hemp, millet, beans, but no wheat. Ploughing is done with buffaloes. 
The people pay a tithe-rent. They make salt by boiling sea water. The 
country also abounds in fish, turtles, fowl, ducks, goats, and they kill horses 
and buffaloes for food^®. 

35 The fruits comprise big gourds, coeoanuts, bananas, sugar-cane and taro 
(^). They have also elephants’ tusks, rhinoceros horns, pearls, camphor, 
(^ 3^)i tortoise-shell, sandal-wood, aniseed, cloves, cardamoms, cuhebs 
(||. lah:a-wood, mats, foreign sword blades (^ ;0j), pepper, betel- 
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nuts, sulphur, saffron sapan-wood and parrots. They also pay 

attention to the raising of silkworms and the weaving of silk; they have 
various coloured brocaded silks ^), cotton ^), and damasked cotton 
gauzes (or damasks and cotton cloth 7^ ^)- 

No tea is raised in this country. Their wine is derived from the cocoanut 5 
and from the inner part of the hia-nm-tan (4^ tree, which tree has 

not been seen by the Chinese, or else it is made by fermenting (the fruits) of 
the huang-lang sago palm) and of the areca palm; all of these 

(liquors) are clear and well-flavored^® (:^ ^ ^). 

«As to cane sugar, it is brown and white (or brownish white ?) in colour 10 
and very sweet to the taste. 

«They cast coins in an alloy of copper, silver, white copper (^), and 
tin; sixty of these coins are equal to one tael of gold; thirty two are equal 
to half a tael of gold» 

Foreign merchants use in trading gold and silver of various degrees of 15 
fineness (^ ^ ^ ^), vessels made of gold and silver, silk stuffs, black 
damasks (^ ^), (ssi)-cH^uan-kung^^ (j\\ orris-root, cinnabar, copperas, 
alum, borax, arsenic, lacquer-ware, iron tripods and green (or blue ^) and 
white porcelain-ware. 

There is a vast store of pepper in this foreign country (jtf; ^) and the 20 
merchant ships, in view of the profit they derive from that trade, are in the 
habit of smuggling (out of China) copper cash for bartering purposes. Our 
Court has repeatedly forbidden all trade (with this country), but the foreign 
traders, for the purpose of deceiving (the government), changed its name and 
referred to it as Su-ki-tan^® (j^ ^ 26 

KTotes. 

1) Althougli it is possible that the Chinese may have heard of JaTa as early as the middle 
of the third centnry A. D., under the name of Chu-p'u(^^ see Pelliot, B. E. F. E. 0. IV, 

270), it vas in the early part of the fifth century that authentic mention Tfas made of it by the 
pilgrim Fa-hi 6 n, who gaye it its Sanskrit name Ye-p'o-t 'Kw m # i. e., Yavadvipd). In 433, 30 
and again in 435 Javanese came to the Chinese Court, at which time their country is referred 
to by the Chinese (Snng-shu, 5) as the island of Sh6-p'o (^ |^). From this time 

on relations were maintained betwee]^the two countries. In the sixth and seventh centuries, the 
Chinese wrote the name Sh5-p'u and the first character was not infrequently 

erroneously written Tu as in Ma Tuan-lin, 332. In the Mongol period Java was known to 35 

the Chinese by the name of Chau-wa OK mi sometimes wrongly written Kua-wa (At IS), 
and this name has continued in use ever since; though in the Ming period it was also known as 
Shun-ta (ilM ■^)’ Hia-kiang and P'u-kia-lung. See Tung-si-yang-k'au, 8,i. In the 

fifth century the Chinese are believed to have referred to Java under the names of Ho-lo-taii 
(tJ^ ^ H) and Ho-ling [^), the latter being presumably a transcription of the name 40 
Kalihga, from which part of India the Hindu settlers in Java had for the most part come. Groe- 
neveldt, Notes, 15; Gerini, however, thinks that Ho-lo-tan was in Siam and Ho-ling in the 
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Malay Peninsula. Asiat. Quart, 3^ ser. X, 384, and XIII, 137. More recently, Gcrini, EcsearcLes, 
468 et seq., has arrived at the conclusion that Sho-p'o was a part of the Malay Peninsula below 
the Krah Isthmus, and that the name is probably the last glimmering of Tuba, Jaba, or Saba, «the 
country of the Java (or Jawa) race», i. e., the Malays. He does not think that the’ name sL-ji'o 
5 can have ever been applied by the Chinese to any part of Sumatra. «It is, he says, a most 
egregious mistake to localize the term Java or Jaba, with its variant Sava or Saba, to the’preseut 
island of Java alone, since it was the common designation for the whole archipelago, or, at any 
rate, for those portions of it that had been settled by the Javana or Yavaua race, beside being 
the name of several regions on the Indo-Chiiioso mainland)! (p. 461—463). The above conclusion 
10 being accepted, Gerini (641) says Fa-hien’s YdVo-t'i «must be identified either with the east 
and north coasts of Sumatra, or with a portion of the seabord of the Malay Peninsula on or about 
Malacca Straitw. As to Ho-lo-tan, Gerini (642) says it was «possibly Gurot in the Ghirbi 
district, west coast of the Malay Peninsula*; Ho-ling, according to him (544) was probably the 
east coast of the Malay Peninsula at Tanjong Golang or Puling, 4° N. lat.; and perhaps the 
16 eastern portion of ^he country of Ho-ling referred to previously as on the west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula about Gunong Geriang and abreast of the Langkawi islands. ' ^ 

Keaders may judge for themselves whether all these idcntiticatmus can fit in with the 
details of our text. Schlegel, T'oung pao, X, 268 et se(i(i. and 2'^ scr. IV, was of opinion there 
were two Sho-p'o, one in Sumatra (Java minor), the other in Java (Java major). Ho looked upon 
20 Chau Ju-kua's account of Sho-p'o, as a jumble, referring here to Sumatra, there to Java and still 
in other places to the Malay Peninsula. Pclliot, B. E. F. E. 0. IV, 269 et seqq., has conclusively 
shown, it would seem, that Schlegol’s suggestions on this point arc quite untenable. 

As to the name P'u-kia-lung, the identification first made by Groeneveldt (Xote.s 40) 
with Pekalongan on the N. coast of Java, is generally accepted. This was presumably the chief 
25 center of Chinese and foreign trade in the Sung period. 

The^ apparent error into which our author has fallen in this paragraph of placing Sh5-p'o 
E’. maybe through his having used the general indications supplied by Ch6u 

K h-fei (2,12 ) as to the position of this island, while overlooking the fact that Ch6u gives its 
bearing from Canton. But even from Canton it is rather south or south-west. The more likely 
30 explanation of the position assigned by both writers to Java may be that junks sailing from 
Ts iian-ch6u and Canton had to steer S. E. in order to obviate the strong K. E. monsoon pre- 
vailing in the winter. Quite a number of errors in the directions of the compass as placed on 
record in mediaeval Chinese texts can be thus accounted for, as for example, the placing of 
Ts6ng-po (off the E. coast of Africa) to the south of Guzeratj ships were forced by the winds 
35 prevailing at the season of the year when the voyage from Guzerat to the E. Africa coast was 
made, to steer in a southerly direction to be driven where they would go. See infra, Ch. XXIV. 

The Ling-wai-tai-ta, 2,ia^, from which our author takes this paragraph, reads as follows: 
«The kingdom of ShO-p'o, also called Fu-kia-lung, is in the south-east of the sea. Its position 
being downward (i. e., in the S. as compared to the countries of Annam in the K, which are held 
40 to be (fupwards)), or (cabove») causes it to be called the «Lower Coast)). In the eleventh and 
twelfth moons of the year ships can reach there from Kuang-chuu with the monsoon and sailing 
day and night in one month)). ® 

2) The phrase in quotation marks is taken from the Ling-wai-tai-ta, 2,9. See also supra, 
p. 26 and infra, Ch. XXXVin.4. The Chinese believed that the waters which poured continually into 
45 the great World-Ocean-Sea flowed out again through a great hole called the Wei-lO. The surface 
of the Ocean began to incline downwards somewhere E. of Java at the mythical Kingdom of 
Women, so the waters flowed continually eastward into the great gulf, which, however, overflowed 
eve^ few years. Masudi, Prairies d’or, I, 842, says that in the boundless and unknown sea east 
of the Sea of Sanf (i. e., Champa, Annam) are volcanic islands and beyond them is an island on 
60 which the sound of music can be heard. «Sailors, he adds, who have been in those parts pretend 
that It IS there that Dedjdj&l (the Antichrist) has set his abode*. There seems some connexion 
between this Arab story and the Chinese one. 

S) This paragraph and the two preceding ones were reproduced with some change in the 
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Sung-sti, 489,14—15, tlie most important one making the time used in sailing from Slio-p'o to 
San-fo-ts'i 15 days instead of 10, as stated in our text. Ma Tuan-lin, 332 agrees on this point 
with, our text. Groeneveldt, Notes, 15 has translated this passage from the Sung-shi, as has 
also Pelliot, B. E. F. E. 0. IV, 296. The only difficulty in it is the yagueness or rather 
uncertainty of the meaning of the character yii (3^); apparently it has not in each phrase 5 
quite the same meaning. 

K'un-lun as here used may mean either K*un-lun-shan, i. e., Pulo Condore, or the country 
of the K’un-lun or Malays. See supra p. 32 n. It may also be the same as Ku-lun, a piratical 
state referred to in a subsequent passage (infra, p. 84), but this is doubtful. The Arab settlement 
referred to in the second paragraph may haVe been in western Java, our author’s Sin-fo. In 10 
another passage (infra, Ch. XXXIX) our author says it was 45 days sailing from Sh6-p*o to P*o-ni, 
i. e., the W. (or S) coast of Borneo; in the present case a straight course is probably meant, 
while in the latter the course taken may have been by way of San-fo-ts*i, the Malay Peninsula, and 
thence eastward. Ku-lo is, it would seem, the Ki-lo Ta-nung of a subsequent passage (infra, p. 88) 
situated possibly on the Perak coast. As to Ch*ai-li-t*ing, Groeneveldt, Notes, 16, thinks 15 
it may have been an island about the entrance to the Gulf of Siam. Gerini, Researches, 
514, suggests, with much more probability, that the Cherating river on the E. coast of the Malay 
Peninsula, 4° 10"' N. lat., is the locality referred to. On P’o-ni (Borneo) see infra, Ch. XXXIX. 

Schlegel, T’oung pao, 2*^ ser. TV was of opinion that these thz'ee paragraphs in our text 
referred to the Malay Peninsula. He also corrected our text in the last paragraph and would read 20 
(fsailing north- east (from Sh6-p*o)in fifteen days one arrives in the kingdom of P'o-ni». This correction 
is not needed, it would seem, for the reason given in a previous note on the courses junks have to 
sail with the monsoons. 

4) Shd-$hon, (do give up, to renounce the world, to enter the priesthood)). Probably the 
Brahmans, or some kind of Hindu ascetics are meant. Brahmanism, at the time of which our 25 
author writes, was tolerated in Java where Buddhism was, however, the predominant religion. 
Lassen, Indische Alterthumsk. IV, 467. 

5) Ling-wai-tai-ta, loc. cit., has «The king of this country wears his hair in a knot behind 

his head; the common people shave their heads, leaving only a short top-knot. They like to wi'ap 
round their bodies cotton sarongs with gaudy patterns)). 30 

6) Yau~yu^ literally awaist-carriage)). It was carried by hand, like the so-called ^Palace 
chairs)) or Kien-yu cm H) in use in the Palace of Peking at the present day. 

7) Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., 332, gives the title of these officials as Lo-ki-li§n, as does also the 

Sung-shi, 489,15. Schlegel, T’oung-pao, X, 276 suggested that the last four characters in our 
text (Ki6-lo-ki-li6n) represent a Malay form Icedekaran, aa council of warriors)). Pelliot, B. E. 35 
F. E. 0. IV, 311, says that no such Malay word is known to exist. He suggests that Lo-ki-li4n 
may represent the Malay rakyran or rakarayan, which appears in inscriptions in Java in con- 
junction with the word mantrij (cminister)), which in our text corresponds to the Chinese title 
Tsai-hiang. The Sung-shi, loc. cit., says there were four Lo-ki-li6n who jointly managed the 
affairs of the kingdom. The T'ang-shu, 222^, says there were in Java thirty-two high Ministers of 40 
State ^), the highest of whom was the Ta-tso-kan-hiung ^ ^ The 

dependencies of Sho-p'o are enumerated in the chapter on Su-ki-tan, infra, p. 83. 

8) Ibn Batuta, op. cit., IV, 175, says that he was told in Ceylon of the moijkeys of that 
country having chiefs whom they obeyed as a sovereign. They supplied him with bananas, when 
he, his young, and the four principal monkeys ate them while the others looked on. The 45 
Sung-shi, 489, gives the story as told in the text, on the authority of the Javanese envoy to 
China in 992. 

9) Conf. supra, n. 5. 

10) The Ling-wai-tai-ta, loc. cit., says: c<The inhabitants (of Sho-p*o) prize courage and 
are given to quarrelling and fighting. When the prince or some prominent official dies, all his 60 
personal attendants vow to follow him; so when the corpse is burned, they go with dancing into 
the flames, and when the bones are thrown into the water, they jump in afterwards without the 
slightest hesitation and drown themselves)). Our author says (supra, p. 61) that this custom 
prevailed in San-fo-t&*i. 
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11) Our autlior errs licre, ns tlio Ttiiig-sliu, 222^ mcitioiis ji mimber of missions from 
Java to tlie Court of Cliina from A. D. 627 to 873. The reason for tlic omissMui of any montiun of 
them was j)resumahlY l)ee.insc our author did not know tliat the Ho-]ing of the Tang period was 
identical with SJiu-jfo. The Sung-shi, 480, gives a detailed account of tlio mission of 992. It 

5 mentions also tribute missions in 1109. In 1292 Java, or a part of it, was invaded and possibly 
conquered by the Chinese. Gro one veldt, Notes, 14 — 34. 

12) Ling-wai-tai-ta, loc. sup. cit., says aThc native products (of Shu-p'o) are pepper, 
sandal-wood, cloves, white cardamoms, iiiifincgs and the chon variety of gharu-wooda. Raffles, 
Java, I, 106, refers to the fondness of the Javanese for horse and buffalo meat. 

10 13) The Sung-shi, 489,15 reproduces this paragraph, changing only the last four characters to 

^ ® which justities the translation given above. Hia-nau-tan, lit., tfcxtx’aet of liia- 

naiiy>] anao is the Malay name of the gomiiti palm whose sap supplies the toddy of Java. The liquor 
itself is called in Malay imvaJe. Crawfiird, History, etc., I, 40. Sehlogel, Toimg pao, X, 267 
suggested that hin-omu-tan was a IMalay word Pel liot, op sup. cit., IV, 310 while 

15 rejecting this identiiication could suggest nothing better. Tlic Ling-wai-tai-ta, loc. sup. cit., has; 
(cThey make Aviiio from the cocoanut ami also from the sap of a treo). 

14) These two paragraphs are quoted from the Inug-wni-fai-la, loc. snj>. cit. Ton is 
certainly in this passage the «white coppera of the Chinese and ICoreans. T\n' fon-shi («i5) 
mentioned in Chinese historical works as a ])roduct of Persia, may represent Uigiiric tutscJij Kazanic 

20 tudschj iuus (sic), possibly Italian taitsia^ from whicli German tmisclurm «to damascene)) is derived. 
See T. Watters, Essays on the Chinese Language, 359. Both Ma TTian-li n (Hervey St Denis, 
op. cit., II, 496) and the Sung-slii, 489,15, referring to the currency of Shi)-j)*o say: «They cut up 
leaves of silver to make coins for business purposes; one coin of A\hich is exchanged by govern- 
ment for 1 hu 2 t'ou (approximately 12 bushels) of rico). Crawfiird, History, etc,, I, 281 says: 

25 (fAmong the extensive and curious variety of ancient relics whi( li Java has afforded, and par- 
ticularly when a great variety of brass and tin coins has been found, no gold coin has ever been 
discovered, and silver coins on only one or two occasions .... The Mahomedaiis, shortly after 
establishing their religion in the Archipelago, seem to Lave taught the natives the use of gold as 
a coin. All the coins which we discover nni stamped with Arabic letters, and bear the names of 

30 the Mahomedau sovereigns by whom they wore coined ... A brass coin, impressed with a number 
of fantastic figures and cliaracters, which are at present unintelligible, formed the most ancient 
currency of Java ... This was the currency of the Buddhist sovereigns, whose empire was at 
Mojopaliit. TJie Mahomedans who succeeded them coined a smaller money of the same inetal»- 
We gather from what our author says in the text, and particularly from his remarks concerning 

35 the currency of Su-ki-tan (infra, p. 82), that there was a great scarcity of money in Java. See also 
infra, n. 16, and p. 82. 

15) No explanation has been found of the nature of the stuff called tsau-ling^ lit., ablack 
damask)). The ssz-cli iian-Tcung is a species of levisticum, II anbury, Science Papers, 260, Bret- 
schneider, Materia medica, p. 100 — 102. In the chapter onSukitan, our author says (hifca, p. 83) 

40 that the headaches from which the pepper-gatherers of Java suffered so greatly yielded to doses 
of this medicine; hence presumably its importance as an import from China. 

16) Chinese copper cash appear to have been in great demand in the Archipelago. Among 
the return presents made the San-fo-ts*i mission of 1079 by the Chinese Government were 64,000 
strings of cash (Sung-shi, 489). The same work (180) says that aafter the appointment of Inspectors 

45 of Foreign trade (Shi-p'o-shi) in Clfd-kiaug, Fu-kien and Kuang-tung, the traffic of merchant 
ships between China and foreign countries had the effect of scattering abroad the copper cash 
coined for the use of our country. For this reason the exportation of csish to any place beyond 
the straits near Hang-ch6u was prohibited. In the year shun-hi (1182) an Edict was issued 
making the local authorities of Ch’b-kiang responsible for the unlawful exportation of copper cash. 

50 In the 9^ year kia-Ung (1216) the High Commissioners for the inspection of government affairs began 
their Report as follows: ctSince the appointment of Inspectors of Foreign trade, the issue of copper 
cash to ships engaged in foreign trade at the open ports has been forbidden. At the end of the 
shan~hing period (about 1163) the Ministers drew attention to the irregularities arising from the 

6 
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Inspectors of Foreign trade at Ts*iian-cli6n and Canton, as well as tlie two Mint Inspectors of 
the south-western Provinces, allowing vessels to clear with retum cargoes containing gold and 
copper cash. How could the local authorities he held responsible for such infraction of the law, if 
the four officers referred to were habitual law breakers theniselves?» 

It appears that similar complaints led to the repeated complete prohibition of the 5 
exportation of cash, although during certain periods it was not strictly enforced. Thus in 1284 an 
Edict was issued prohibiting the exportation of cash «by Ocean going ships»; this seems to involve 
a partial restriction only, since traffic with ShB-p'o (Java) was specifically prohibited, and since 
the restriction could be easily evaded by clearing ships for another country — as Chau Ju-kua 
tells us traders did. * 

See also Schlegel, T'oung pao, 2^ ser. IV, 236—238. 


15 . 

CENTRAL JAVA. 

8u-ki-tan ^ ;l^). 

Su-ki-tan is a braucli of tlie Sho-p'o country. To the west it borders is 
on Sin-t'o, to the east it adjoins Ta-pan^ (fj ;^). 

There is a mountain of immense height called Pau-lau-an ^). 

When approaching the coast foreign ships first sight the five lofty peaks of 
this mountain, always covered with clouds 

The king of this country wears a turban of cotton cloth of variegated 20 
colours and goes barefooted. When walking about he is shaded by a black or 
white umbrella, and more than five hundred attendants follow him, bearing 
every sort of weapon and wearing hats of various shapes, — some like a 
tiger’s head, some like a deer’s, others like the head of an ox, of a sheep, a 
fowl, an elephant, a lion or a monkey; and little flags of coloured silk are stuck 25 
in the side (of the hats). 

Among the natives, the men cut their hair, but the women wear a 
coifiure; they all wrap their bodies in cloth, but go barefooted and wear a 
loin-cloth. 

The people use as a medium of trade pieces of alloyed silver cut into bits 30 
like dice and bearing the seal of the Fan-kuan stamped upon it. Six 

of these counters are worth one tael of «trade gold» ^), and each one may 
be exchanged for from thirty or forty up to a hundred sJidng (pecks) of rice. 
For all their other trading they use (this money) which is called aShd-jp^o kina 
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((Java money))); from wliicli it may be seen that this country is (identical with) 
Sho-p'o®. 

Dwellings are built in the same fashion as in Sin-t'o. There is much 
rice in this country; very wealthy families keep as much as ten thousand piculs 
5 in their granaries. 

There is a tree called po-Io-mi ^ ^ the jack-fruit). The fruit 
is like a pumpkin, the skin like that ef the chestnut, the pulp like that of 
the mandarin orange. It is extremely sweet and well-flavoured*. There are also 
lichees, bananas and sugar-cane, in all respects the same as those of China, 
10 with this diflerence, however, that the lichee, when sun-dried, will cure bowel 
complaint; that the bananas grow a foot long, and sugar-cane to the height 
of ten feet. 

The juice of the latter, with the addition of a drug, is brewed into a 
liquor superior to (that derived from) the cocoanut-h 
15 The products of the soil are, on the whole, not different from those of 
Sho-p'o. There is a great abundance of pepper. At the right season and in 
good years, twenty-five taels of «trade money)) (^ ^) will buy from ten to 
twenty packages (-^'j of popper, each package holding fifty pecks (shonri). In 
years of dearth, or in times of disturbance, the same sum will buy only half 
20 that amount. 

The pepper-gatherei’s suffer greatly from the acrid fumes they have to 
inhale, and are commonly afflicted with headache (malaz-ia) which yields to 
doses of (ssi)-cli^ilan-liu>nj. 

As cinnabar is much used in cosmetics (|^ by the Barbarian 
25 women and also for dyeing the finger nails and silk clothing of women, 
foreign traders look upon these two articles as staples of trade 

Traders are treated generously; they are not charged expenses for either 
harborage or board. 

This country is adjacent (^) to the following countries, all of which 
30 are dependencies of Shii-p'o 

Pai-hua-yuan Cg* ^ g) Ma-li (^ ^) 

Ma-tung (jjffi ;^) 10 Niu-lun (4^ f^) 

Ta-pan Tan-jung-wu-lo ^ ^ P) 

Hi-ning (frf- ^) Ti-wu (jg ^) 

35 6 Jung-ya-lu ^ Ping-ya (^ ^) 

Tung-ki (^ |1^) I-wu (^ 

Ta-kang (tf ’5 Nu-ku (j^ gH) 

Huang-ma-chu (^ Jj^ J^) 


6 * 
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The country of Ta-pan connects to the east with Great Sho-p'o, it is 
(also) called, (^) Jung-ya-lu. (Note: Also written Chung-kia-lu (^ ^ ). 

The houses which the people of this country build are like those of China. 
The country being a level plain, intersected by an anchorage (y^), there is 
trade both by water and by land. . 5 

The native products are bay-salt (^ ^), sheep and parrots. 

The foreign head-men® (^ are brave and fierce; they take wives from 
the pirate states of the eastern borders. The people of the latter, under pretext 
of visiting relatives (married to the Fan-kuan and on board their ships), ships 
were frequently plundered (in this way). Matters went so far that captives lo 
were considered a most valuable commodity, each one being worth two or three 
taels of gold. For this reason trade (with this country) was presently broken off. 

(Note®: By «pirate states», Tan-chung-pu-lo ^ ^), Pa-li 

(^ Sun-t'a {^) and Ku-lun (|^ |^) are to be understood). 

The countries of Ta-kang, Huang-ma-chu, Ma-li, Tan-jung-wu-lo, is 
Ti-(wu), Ping-ya, I-wu and Nu-ku are situated on islands; each of them has 
its own chief, and they have vessels plying between them. There is but little 
agriculture, but there are many old trees, the inner parts of which produce 
sha-hu (sago), which looks like wheat flour. The natives by mixing water with 
it, make it into pellets of the size of peas. After being sun-dried it is packed 20 
up and stored like grain. They also mix it with fish or meat and make a 
porridge. They are fond of sugar-cane and bananas. The former is crushed 
and by adding a certain substance (lit., drug) is caused to ferment and is 
made into wine. They have also the wei-pa^° (^ Q) tree, whose pith 
being taken out and the juice extracted yields wine. 25 

The natives (of these countries) are strong fellows, but savage and of 
a dark bronze colour. They wrap (a cloth round) their limbs and tattoo their 
bodies. They cut their hair and go barefooted. They use no vessels in eating 
or drinking; in their stead they bind leaves together, which are thrown away 
when the meal is finished. 30 

As a standard of exchange the people use only pecks and pints of sago. 
They do not know either how to write or how to count. 

They erect stages with wooden poles stuck in the ground and reaching 
to a height of twenty feet or more; on the top they build houses with walls 
and roofs of the same type as those made by the Sin-t'o people. 35 

The native products include sandal-wood, cloves, cardamoms, fancy 
mats, foreign cotton cloth (^: ^), iron swords and other weapons. 

Among these islands those of Tan-jung-wu-lo and Ma-li are rather 
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more extensive than the others; they raise large uumhers of horses for mili- 
tary service and they have a slight knowledge of writing and counting. The 
native products are laka-wood, yellow wax, line aromatic substances and tor- 
toise-shell. 

B Although Tan-jung-wu-lo has such products, the people instead of 
attending to (legitimate) business, prefer going to sea for piracy, and so 
foreign traders rarely come there 

Notes. 

1) Tlic iiniiui Su-ki-taii not a[)poar in the or the Siiutc-shi, nor does 

10 it occur ill Crawfurd’s list of mediaeval Javaiieso statcs.lt seems to he of Indian origin, possibly 

qiika aparrot» and dana (fgift». The name Sukatana is found as that of a Javanese colony in 
s.mibHi-n Borneo. Ln ssc n. Indische Alterthumslc. IV, 533, and A. IMarre, Madjnjuihit et Tchampo, 
pp. 05—07, in Rccueil de Memoiros, Centenaire do TEcole des Tjangnes Orient ales, 1805. Gcrini. 
Researches, 451, suggests that Su-ki-tan ^^as Sukadana in S. E. Sumatra. 

15 It seems impossible, Avith only the references of Chinese authoi^ of the Ming period to 

guide us, to locate »Sukitan more closely tliaii it is in the t(“vt, i. e., between tht‘ Simdas on the 
W. and Tuban on the E. In the Ming piTiod Sukitaii was a]»[)arently a rinicU more extensive 
region. The Tuug-si-yaiig-khui, 4,i3 says of it: «its chief place is Ki-li-sh\ ( 

Gersik) .... The people of this coiinUy go to Yau-tung y|^ i- e*? Yortaii, S. of Surabaya 

20 on tlie Braiitas river) to trade with the Chinese The ueighliuuring countries are Ssi-lu-wa 

(® ® %. i, c., Surabaya) and Tii-mau i. c., Titbanh Groeiu' veldt, Notes, 54. 

Our author in two passages convoys tlie impression that he uses the name Sii-ki-tau as being 
identical with Slio-p'o. 

2) The Tung-si-yang-khau, 4,13^ (liiotes the Ming l-tuiig-clii as follows; fcTlie Pau-lau-an 
25 mountain is in the country of Su-ki-tan. All fi^reigii ships siglit tliis mountain before arriving. The 

summit has five peaks and there are clouds on it all the year round. (Chinese) sailors call it 
Pa-ua ta-shan (Ei l-U)* Ki-li-m6n shan H. PI Uj) faces the Pau-Iaii 

shall. Its Avestern side extends into a very broad spit (or «promontoryj> J§)». There can 
bo no doubt as to the Ki-li-mbn shan being Pulo Kriniuii, consf'quently Pau^au-an (lit. «the 
30 moiintaiii (on) tbe cliffs of Pau-lau« [or Pulo]) must be the Tanjong(Capo)Pautumau of our maps. 

3) JFan Izuan «Foreign ofticial», 2 '>robabIy the resident head-mau of the Foreign settlement. 
The silver ccdiccw hero referred to Averc probably made by the Arab traders and bore the «chop)> 
of their head-men. See also supra, pp. 60 and GO, The text reads 

* =S 0 M » W .R Itk H KI5 W 

35 4) c(Of the Jack fruit (Artocarpus integrifolia) two species occur iu the Indian islands, the 

common Jack, and the Champadak Rumphius suspects that it is not an indigenous product of 

the Indian islands, hut that it AA'as brought fiom the continent of India by stranger merchants)). 
Crawfurd, op. cit., I, 422. Sec also infra, Pt. II, Ch. XVII. 

6) Crawfurd, op. cit., I, 412 says: crTlie Lidiaii islands are the countries in which the 
40 banana grows to greatest perfection, and is found in greatest variety. There are at least sixteen 
distinct species or varieties of the cultivated banana, and five species of wild)). In another pa.ssage 
(infra, Pt. II. Ch. XXYITI) our author states that cubebs grew in Sukitan, Crawfurd, Hist. Ind. 
Archipeh, I, says cubebs only grow in Java. 

The use to which our text says the juice of the sugar-cane was put agrees with Avhat 
45 Crawfurd tells us (I, 476): «The natives of the country, to this day, are unacquainted with the 
art of extracting sugar from the cane, which they rear solely "with the view of using it in its 
raw state, as a common esculent vegetable)). The cedrug)) used in brewing arrak, the liquor here 
referred to, is toddy or palm wine which enters into its composition. 

6) On pepper, see infra, Pt. 11, Ch. XXYII, and Crawfurd, op. cit, I, 479—486. On the ssX- 
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cKuan-Jcung, see supra, p. 81, n. 15, it appears from this passage to ho.vc been, as alsc (‘imiabar, 
considered as a staple article of Chinese trade. 

7) Crawfurd, op. cit., II, 297 et seqq , says: «Thc latter portion of fho twelfth century is 
the earliest period of Javanese history to which I can with coiitideiicc refer, hroin this time, lUuvu 
to the establishment of Mahomedanism, at the close of the fifteenth century, a number nt 5 
.considerable, but independent states, existed in Java, and the religion of the people was a 
modified Hinduism .... The following are the chief (states) which existed in tlir three couturiers 
which preceded the conversion to Mahomedanism: Boho, Brambanan, Nladaiig-kamolan, Jangola, 
Singhasari, Pajajaran, and Mojopahit ... The »uins of Doho arc in the fei*tilc district of Kadari, 
about the centre of the island, counting by its length and towards the southern coast ... The 10 
state which existed at Brambanan flourished about 1266 and 1296 of Christ .... Tradition hands 
down to us the name of Madang-kamolan, and, in the district of Wirosoho, the ruins of a pala(‘c 
are still discernible .... Janggolo and Singhasari, the first in the dcstrict of Surabaya, and the 
last in that of Malang, both towards the eastern part of Java, are said to liavc flourislied at tlu‘ 
same time .... Pajajaran about forty miles from the modern city of Batavia, is pointed out by 15 
tradition as the only ancient state of considerable extent, which ever flourished in the country of 
the Sundas .... The probability is, that it flourished during the end of tlic tliirtecntli, and the 
beginning of the fourteenth centuries of the Christian era. The origin of .... Mojopahit remains 

as undetermined as that of Pajajaran .... All accounts agree that Mojopahit was destroyed in 
the year .... 1478 of Christ, and, from presumptive evidence, it is inferred that it may have been 20 
founded about a centuiy and a half before .... The ruins of the city of Mojopahit are still visible 
in the district of Wirosobo». 

Chau Ju-kua places the following states on or near the island of Java: (1) Pai-hiia-yiian, 

(2) Ma-tung, (3) Hi-ning, (4) Jung-ya-lu also called Chung-kia-lu or Ta-paii, (5) Niu-lun, 

(6) Tung-ki, (7) Sin-t*o or Sun-t*a. 25 

Pai-hua-yiian is probably Pejajaran of Crawfurd’s list, Ma-tiiiig is his Medang-kamolan, 
Hi-ning possibly his Singhasari, Jung-ya-lu is his Janggolo (sec supra, p. 66, n. 16(i9), nud Sin-t'o the 
Sundas (see supra, p. 66, n. 16(i2) and pp. 70—71). Niu-lun and Tung-ki are unidmitificd. The latter 
maybe a Chinese name, it means vEastern Cape». S chi egel, T'oung ])ao, 2*^ ser. IV, 238 thinks Ma- 
tung is Batang in E. Java, and Hi-ning probably Giling Trawangau near Bali, hut ho only has(‘s 30 
these identifications on the fact of the names of these localities resembling phonetically the Chmos<^ 

Chau Ju-kua places the following localities of his list on islands not close to Java: 

(7) Ta-kang, (8) Huang-ma-chu, (9) Ma-li, (10) Niu-lun, (11) Tau-jung wu-lo, (12) Ti-wu^ 

(13) Ping-ya, (14) I-wu, (15) Nu-ku. N'^s 7 and 8 remain unidentified. Schlf‘g(‘l, loc. sup. cit., 
suggests that Takang is possibly the old name of Siimarang. Infra, Pt. II. Ch. XII w(‘ arc told 35 
that Ta-kang supplied sandalwood. Ma-li (or Pa-li) is the island of Bali. Niu-lun is unidentified; 

S chi eg el, loc. sup. cit., thinks it the same as the Ku-lun pirate state meuti<‘ii(‘d in aiutthor 
passage of this chapter; he would place it in E. Java. Tan-jimg wu-lo suggests Nlalay Tanjong 
Pulo or an Indian form Taiijong pura, and it appears that in the fifteenth c(‘utury this name 
was applied by the Javanese to Borneo. Pelliot, B. E. F. E. 0., IV, 224, Schlcgel, loi-. sui). 40 
cit, says Tan-jiing wu-lo must have been on the E. coast of Java. Ti-wu, in Canton(‘si‘ diahu't 
Ti-mat, is the island of Timor. In another passage (infra, Ch. XXXIX) the name is written J’i-nmn, 
and this is the usual transcriptiou, Ping-ya, in Cantonese dialect Pang-ga suggests Banca. 
Schlegel, loc. sup. cit, divides the last six characters in the list into two names only, Piiig-ya-i 
and Wu-nu-ku, but this does not enable him to identify them. In Pt. II, Ch. XIV wo are told tliat 45 
Huang-ma-chu and Niu-lun produced nutmegs, ^ye may therefore presume that tln^sc* islands were 
near Ceram, Gilolo, Ternate or Amboyna. See Crawfurd, History etc. I, 505. I-wu and Nu-ku, 
supposing the names are to be read in this way, suggest nothing. 

8) Probably here as in other passages meaning the head-men of the Arabs and other fonngii 

traders settled in the various localities on the islands. 50 

9) This note, like the others, may be by the Ming editor of the Chu-fan chi, as the name of 
the places mentioned are written, not as Chau does in the text, hut as tlmy wore written at a 
later period. Pa-li is Bali, and Ku-lun may be Gurong off W. coast of Borneo.' 
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10) Wei-paj in Cantonese dialect mi-pa, the nipa palm. It is cultivated in some of the 
islands of the Archipelago solely for the liquor it yields, though its leaf, or atap^ is the usual thatch 
of the Malays. See also infra, Ch. XXXIX. 

11) The text reads I'an-jung ma-li wu-lo, but there can be no doubt that this is an error 
5 of a copyist. 

12) Schlegel, T'oung-pao, 2^ ser. IV, 240 says that this paragraph shows that Chau 
Jii-kua «has confounded Java with Bjava on the Malay Peninsula, at all times the favourite 
haunt of the Malay pirates». 


16 . 

10 MALABAR. 

Nan-pM imi:). 

The Nan-p'i country is in the extreme south-west From San-fo-ts'i 
one may reach it with the monsoon in a little more than a month. 

The capital of the kingdom is styled (^) Mi 6 -a-mo which 

15 has the same meaning as the Chinese expression li-ssi ® ( jj^ ^). 

The ruler of the country has his body draped, but goes barefooted. He 
wears a turban and a loin-cloth, both of white cotton cloth. Sometimes he 
wears a white cotton shirt with narrow sleeves. When going out he rides an 
elephant, and wears a golden hat ornamented with pearls and gems. On his 
20 arm is fastened a band of gold, and around his leg is a golden chain. 

Among his regalia is a standard of peacock feathers on a staff of ver- 
milion colour; over twenty men guard it round. He is attended by a guard of 
some five hundred picked foreign women chosen for their fine phy- 

sique. Those in front lead the way with dancing, their bodies draped, bare- 
25 footed and with a cotton loin-cloth. Those behind ride horses bareback ; they 
have a loin-cloth, their hair is done up and they wear necklaces of pearls 
and anklets of gold, their bodies are perfumed with camphor and musk and 
other drags, and umbrellas of peacock feathers shield them from the sun ®. 

In front of the dancing- women are carried the officers of the king’s 
30 train, seated in litters bag) of white foreign cotton, and which are 
called pu-tai-Mau ^ ^), and are borne on poles plated with gold and 
silver 

In this kingdom there is much sandy soil, so, when the king goes forth, 
they first send an officer with an hundred soldiers and more to sprinkle the 
85 ground so that the gusts of wind may not whirl up the dust. 
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The people are veiy dainty in their diet; tliey have a hundred ways of 
cooking their food, which varies every day. 

There is an officer called llan-lhi who lays the viands and 

di'inks before the king, and sees how much food he eats, regulating his diet 
so that he may not exceed the proper measure. Should the king fall sick 5 
through excess of eating, then (this officerj must taste his faeces and treat 
him according as he finds them sweet or bitter. 

The people of this country are of a dark brown complexion, the. lobes 
of their ears reach down to their shouldei-s. They are skilled in archery and 
dextrous with the sword and lance. They love fighting and ride elephants in lo 
battle, when they also wear turbans of coloured silks. 

They are extremely devout Buddhists®. 

The climate is warm; there is no cold season. Rice, hemp, beans, wheat, 
millet, tubers and green vegetables supply their food; they are abundant and cheap. 

They cut an alloyed silver into coins; on these they stamp an official i.v 
seal. The people use these in trading. 

The native products include pearls, foreign cotton stuff of all colours 
(i. e., coloured chintzes) and tou-lo mien (cotton cloth)®. 

There is in this country (a river called the) Tan-sliui kiangl ^j^ ^ yx) 
which, at a certain point where its different channels meet, bocomos very so 
broad. At this point its banks are bold cliffs in the face of which sparks (lit., 
stars) can constantly be seen, and these by their vital powers fructify and 
produce small stones M M M ^ cat’s-oyes, clear 

and translucid. They lie buried in holes in (these) hills until some day they 
are washed out by the rush of a flood, when the officials send men in little 25 
boats to pick them up. They are prized by the natives h 

The following states are dependencies of this country (of Nan-p'i)'*; 

Ku-lin gS) Fong-ya-lo (^,B| ^ 

Hu-ch'a-la (j^ ^ ^) Ma-li-mo (^t fig 

Kan-pa-i (-^ g ^) Tu-nu-ho (fjs 3o 

Pi-li-sha (505 ^ '^) A-li-jo (i® Pg p^) 

5 Ma-lo-hua 51 i?) ' 10 Au-lo-lo-li (P§ ^ ^ Pg) 

This country (of Nan-p'i ?) is very far away and foreign vessels rarely 
visit it. Shi-lo-pa-chi-li-kan, father and son, belong to this race of people; 
they are now living in the southern suburb of the city of Ts'uan-('ch6u-fu) ®. 35 
Its products are taken thence to Ki-lo Ta-uung (^ ^ ^ and 
San-fo-ts'i, and the following goods are exchanged in bartering for tliem: 
Ho-ch'i silks, porcelain-ware, camphor (cliang-nau), rhubarb’^, Jmang-lmi 
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lump-camphor (nau-isi)^ sandal- wood, cardamoms and 

gharu-wood 

Kii-lin may he reached in five days with the monsoon from Nan-p'i. 
(Jt takes a Ts'iian-chou ship over forty days to reach Lan-li M i- e., 

5 Lan-wu-li); there the winter is spent, and, tlie following yea^ a further 
voyage of a month will take it to this conntry» 

The customs ot the people ai'e, ok the whole, not different from those 
ot the Nan-ph people. The native products comprise cocoanuts and sapan- 
wood; toi wine tliey use a mixture of honey with cocoanuts and the 

10 juice of a flower, which they let ferment 

«d’hey are fond of archery; in battle they wrap their hair in silken 
turbans)) 

For the purpose of trade they use coins of gold and silver; twelve silver 
coins arc worth one gold one. The country is warm and has no cold season. 

15 ^ Every year ships come to this country from San-fo-ts’i, Kien-pi and 

Ki-t 0 ^*’ fiB)j the articles they trade with are tlie same as in Nan-p'i. 

«Great numbers of Ta-shi live in this country. Whenever they (i. e., 
the inhabitants) have taken a bath, they anoint tlieir bodies with yil-Vil 
as they like to have their bodies gilt like that of a Buddhaa’^h 


20 


Notes. 


1) Or inoiv corroctly ((tlio rountry of tlic Xaii-p^i)), or Xairs of Malaliar. TLe name Xan-p'i 
(1()C‘^ not ocf'ur, it lioliovtul, jirior to Chau Ju-kiia. In the light of the list of dependencies of 
Xau-ifi giv(‘u by our author in a Hulmtspiont passage of this chapter, the Supremacy of the Malabars 
t'Xtciub'd trom Xtdlorc' to Cambay, and, as wo have learned from a previous passage (supra, p. 72), 
25 cumitnKod also the island of Ceylon. ’ 

1 h(‘ Si-yana' chdu-lvung tion-ln, S,s, whicli is a record of the famous expedition of the 
t'uuuch Cliong-IIo, about A, D. 1430, speaking of the inhabitants of Cali( iit, says that there were 
V f Xan-p'i, th(‘ Hui-Iiui or Moslims, the Chl-fi JjJj) or Chittis, the Ko-ling 

■^) or Klings, and the Mu-kua (TfC M) or Mukuva, a name applied to the fishermen 
SO of the western coast of the Peninsula lU'ar Capo Comorin. Phillips, J. R. A. S. 1896, 342, gives 
the first name as Xun-k uii (j^ opinion that it also transcribes the name Xair. 

Ihe characters Jeun and j) i differ so slightly that a copyist may have easily confounded them. 

The time hor(‘ stated as necessary to make the voyage from Sau-fo-ts'i to the Xan-p i 
country is the same as that usually given to make the voyage from the former port to Qoilon. In 
35 a subsequent i>assage (infra, p. 89) our author says it takes a ship sailing with the monsoon five days 
to reach Quiloii from X"an-p i; it w'ould appear therefore that Xan-p'i, or the principal port of the 
^an-pi, was really, as our author says, ain the extreme south-west© of the Peninsula. 

2) MU-a-mo, in Cantonese dialect Mit-a-nia% may be the same as the Ma (or Mo)-li-mo 
of Chau’s list of dependencies of Xan-p i, and both may transcrilie the name Malabar, which 

40 country in another passage (Pt. II, Ch. XXYII) he calls Wu-H-pa (in Cantonese Ma-li-pat). 
Li-ssI means wconti'oller of sacrifices, priest©. Xo explanation suggests itself. 

3) E dr is i (I, 177 Jaubert’s transl.) speaking of the Raja of Malwa — the Balhara, says: 
<(He has troops and elephants .... He wears on his head a golden crown .... He rides much on 
horseback, particularly once a week accompanied solely by women, numbering a hundred; they 
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ai-e rickly attired, wear on their feet and wrists rings of gold and silver, their liair is dime lu 
tresses. They play at games and at sham fights while the king preeedes tliem .... He owns many 
elephants and in this consists the principal force of his army». 

Fu-tai Tciau, lit. « Cotton-cloth-bag sedan-chaira. On the S. "W. ceasf of India this furin 
of palangum is called manjd; it is a hammock-litter. Yule & Burnell, Glossary, 450, sub voce 5 
Munched. Ralph Fitch when in Pegu (1683-1591) travelled in Deliiigeges «\vliich are a kind of 
coches made of cords and cloth quilted, & caried upon a staiia betweene 3 or 4 nieii». Hakluyt, 
Princ. Navigations j V, 486 (Mac Leliose’s edit), see also supra, p. 47. 

5) Here, as in speaking of Hu-ck^a-la (Guzerat) and various other couiitri('s of India, C hau 
uses the word Fo (Buddha) in the sense of wan image of a godi), not in its literal s(^nse. In 10 
speaking of Ta-ts'in (Baghdad) he says the sovereign wwarships Buddha, does ri‘veren(‘e to 
Buddhaji). In another passage he calls Mohammed a Buddha, and in another Brahma Fo. In 
Chapter XL on Ma-i (the Philippines) he calls the stone images of gods «Buddhas)>- Tliere is 
some excuse for his confounding Hindu with Buddhist worship, as he does several times. Ma 
Huan in the 15*^ century makes the same blunder, he says the king of Cochin was a devout 15 
Buddhist. J. R. A. S. 1896, 342. 

6) This cotton-cloth is probably wtbe buckram which looks like tissue of spider’s web» of 
which Polo speaks, and which Yule says was the famous muslin ofMasulipatam. Yule, Marco 
Polo, II, 348. Conf. infra, Pt. II, Ch. XXIII. 

7) It may be more correct to translate the first line of this paragraph: wTIicrc' is in this 20 
country a river of brackish water» or what is called a tidal-river. Cat’s-cyes were i)rocur(‘d in 
Ceylon (supra, p. 73. Cf, infra, Pt. II. Ch. XXXII). It may be that tlie river referred to was in 
Ceylon — a dependency of Nan-p*i. Conf. Reinaud, Relation, I, 127. 

The P*ing-ch6u-k*o-t'an, 2,4, speaking of the customs of the foreigners who freciucnted 
Canton says: wThe men wear on a finger of the hand precious stones wset in gold or tin, acc(»rding 25 
as the wearer is rich or poor. These they call wfinger-ringsj) The jHMUile of 

Kiau-chi place particular value on this habit, one ring being w^orth as much as a himdrt'd ])io<‘cs of 
gold. The finest (precious stone) is called «cat’s-cye», and it is a jade stone (or «of jiub* cob>ur))V 
Tys :b *)■ It is so brilliant and flashing that it seems aliv(‘, and (clos(‘) (',\,uniimtion 
does not disclose the reason of this. There is also the mo-so stone (If iK'Zoar stoU(‘) 30 

which is an antidote for the poison of reptiles. "Worn in a fingor-ring, if (»iic is poisoned and licks 
it, one is at once cui’edj so it may well be considered a life pr(‘S(‘rvcnj m ^)- 

8) Ku-lin, in Cantonese Ko-lam is Quilon, see suj)ra, p. 12 and infra, ]>. 91. n, 17. Ilu-cifa-la, 
in Cantonese Hu-ch*a-lat is Guzerat, see infra p. 92. Kau-pa-i, in (’antonesf* Korn-irs-yat is the cit \ 

of Cambay, the Kambayat of the Arabs. Pa-li-sha is probably Bharoch. Edrisi (I, 175. daiibert’s 35 
transl.) says that Bharoch (Baruh i, e. Avas a station for ships coming from China. Mn-lo-hua^ 
in Cantonese Ma-ld-wa is Malwa. Fong-ya-lo,inAmoy dialect Bang-ga-lo is inobahly Mangalore. 
li-mo, in Amoy dialect Ma-li-hAvat is probably Malabar. See supra, p. 89, n. 2. Tu-iio-h(^ may he* tho 
Tana or Tannah of Arab geographers and of Marco Polo, on tho island of Salsct to mmr Bombay. 
A-li-jo may be theRasHailiof Abiilfeda, tbc countryofHiliof Rashid(Mldiii and Ibn Batuta 40 
between Mangalore and Fandarsina (i. e., Pandaraiii, 1C miles N. of Calicut), tlio kiiigdimi nf Kli 
of Polo. Ao (or Ngao)-lo-lo-ui may be Caiuiaiiorc or Ncllore *“ tho Nilanar of Wassaf which 


divided Malabar from Mdbar, and which Ma Huan in tho 15tti coiitiiry calls Hou-mi-h* 

Phillips, J. R. A. S. 1896, 345. See also TuIp, Marco Polo, II, 815, 37-1-376. ^ 

9) Two paragraphs farther on he tells us that Nan-i/i is fiv(^ days sailing n(‘ar<T tho 4.5 
N. W. coast of Sumatra (Lan-wu-li) than Quiloii. It may yvell he tliat it was not frcuucutly visittsl 
by ships engaged in the China trade, for their principal port of call was (Quilon. Tin* name of the 
two Nairs living in Ts'iiau-ch6u in Chau's time may have been Shi-lo-pa and ('la-li-kaii, tluuT is 
nothing in the text to indicate hoAV these six characters should bo rend. Ma Tuan-Iin, op. sup. 
cit.j II, 587, after q[uoting this paragraph adds; «sincc then (the arrival of these tw(> Mulahars in 50 
China) many ships (of China?) have visited that country^. On the Malabar ('oast and it- tradt* in 
the middle ages, see Heyd, Hist, du Commerce, 11, 146—149. 
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10) Identified by Gerini, Kosearebcs, 629, with Kwala Terong, or Trong, probably on the 
Perak coast. 

11) Tlie incntioii of a sea-trade in rliiibarb at this period is very interesting. He yd, Hist, 
du Commerce, II, 667 had suspected its existence. Hirth, J. N. 0. B. K. A. S. XXII, 108. 

5 12) Huang-lien is the rhizoma of the Coptis teeta, "Wall. Bretschneider, Materia medica, 

68, 70. Pepper is not mentioned in this chapter as a product of Malabar, but in a note in a 
subseiiuont chapter (Pt. II, Ch. XXVII) this omission is repaired, not by the author, I think, but 
by the first editor, ' 

13) The phrase in quotation marks is taken from the Ling-wai-tai-ta, 2,13 with the change 
10 of «Kuang(-ch(5u) shipw, to <fTs*uan(-ch6u) ship». Considering the great importance of the port 

of Quilon in the sea-trade between China and the 'West, it is surprising that both Ch6u K'd-fei 
and Chau J u-kua have so very little to say concerning it. On Quilon, see Yule, Marco Polo, 
II, 363—365, Cordier, Voyage d’Odoric, 106 et seqq. 

14) Polo (II, 864) mentions the wine of Ku-lin (Coilum) which he says was made from 
15 (palm) sugar, and «capital drink it is, and very speedily it makes a man drunk». The Kambojians 

had a drink Avhich the Chinese called mi-t^ang isiu (» « «). to prepare which they used 
half honey and half water, adding a ferment. See Chbn-la-fong-tu-ki as quoted by Pelliot, 
B. E. F. E. 0. ir, 170, and infra, Pt. 11. Ch. XXIII. 

15) Quotation from Ling-wai-tai-to, 2,X3, In another passage of the same work (see supra, 
20 p, 63, n. 1) the courage and impetuosity of the Ku-lin people is referred to as second only to those 

of the San-fo-ts*i men. 

16) On Ki6n-pi, see supra, ])p. 71 — 72. Ki-t'o may transcribe an original Karta. From its 
association in this passage witli Palembaiig and Kampar, it may be looked for in Sumatra. Gerini, 
Researches, 628 says Ki-t'o «is Kat-to = Telok Kruit, West Sumatra?!) The name does not 

25 occur elsewhere, neither docs that of Ki-lo. Pelliot, B. E. F. E. 0. IV, S52, n. 6 suggested 
for Ki-t*o Kedah on the Malay Peninsula, hut Gerini, J. R. A. S. 1905, 405—496 says there 
is not a vestige of evidence to show that the name of Kedah existed before the end of the 
IStii century. The Ling-wai-tai-ta, 2,13 says: ccEvery year Ki6n“pi takes elephants and cattle, 
and the Arabs (Ta-shi) take horses to trade in this country (of Ku-]in))>. This passage appears 
30 to he the basis for Chau Ju-kua’s remarks, he has only added the names of San-fo-ts’i and 
Ki-t*o, presumably because they were adjacent to Kicn-pi and in Sumatra. It seems just possible 
that Ki-t'o may be the same as the pilgrim I-tsiiig’s Ki6-ch'a 

extreme K. E. coast of Sumatra, and the last port-of-call (at least in the seventh century, hut 
very probably also in later days) for ships going from San-fo-ts*i to India. Chava lines, Rehg. 
35 ^minents, 106. 

17) Quotation from the Liiig-wai-tai-ta, 2,i3, wliich adds: aThe king of the country 
worships Heaven. He who kills an ox forfeits his life. Chinese traders with big ships who wish to 
go to the country of the Arabs, must tranship at Ku-lin to smaller boats before proceeding 
farther. Although they may get (to their destination) in one month with a southerly wind, it may 

40 be two years before they can get back (to China)». The text goes on to state that «the people of 
Ku-lin arc black, they wrap their bodies in white cotton cloth, wear thefr beards and all their 
hair loose and uncovered. They wear red leather shoes, so they look when walking as if they had 

the painted feet of a Jo-ltan The king wraps his body in cotton-cloth, when he goes out he is 

carried in a litter (juan-tou) of cotton cloth, or else he rides on an elephant. The inhabitants arc 
45 devout Buddhist». On this last remark, see supra, p. 90, n. 5. The remark about the people smearing 
their bodies with tuimieric occurs twice in the Ling-wai-tai-ta, first in connection with Ku-lin, and 
secondly as a custom of Nan-ui-hua-lo. 

Yu-lcin is produced by a plant which remains indetermined; it is a native of the south of 
China, and is most probably a species of Curcuma. Hanbuiry, Science Papers, 254, This seems 
50 to be borne out by the probable etymology of the word, which is pronounced wat-Jeam in Can- 
tonese (old sound described by K*ang-hi’s authorities as = hat and Team, gold), and 

may thus represent Persian JcarTcam and Hebrew TcarMin, Arabic ^^TeurJeum, 
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from tlie botanical name Curcuma is derived. Hirtli. d. C. B. K. A. S. XXL 221. d’lii'- 

need not necessarily involve that Curcuma is here covered by the ncml, tiimiah it ai»i)(mr 

that India furnished tlic root in ancient and mediaeval times. FI uc ki.irer, Pharmakogiidsic dcs 
PflanzenreicheSj 3G8 (3*^ edit.). The Liang-shu, 54ji7j says tha> ya-ldn ums procured Mihdy 
from Ki-pin {^Kapisha, or rather Kashmir). 


17 . 

GUZERAT. 


Hu-ch'a-la ^ ^). 


The kingdom of Hu-ch'a-la^ rules over a hundred cities ( jj|) and 
more; its (principal) city has a fom-fold wall. ii 

The inhabitants of this country ai’e white and clean looking; both men 
and women wear double rings hanging down from holes in their ears; they 
wear close fitting clothes with a cotton sarong wrapped around them. On 
their heads they wear white hoods (Q and on their feet shoes of red 
leather. They are forbidden to eat flesh. ir 

There are four thousand Buddhist temple buildings, in which live over 
twenty thousand dancing-girls (^) who sing twice daily while otfering food 
to the Buddha (i. e., the idols) and while offering flowers. When (»ffering 
flowers they tie them in bunches with cotton thread, of which tliey use thrc(.' 
hundred catties every day .,,j 

There are over four hundred war-elephants and about one hundnul 
thousand cavalry horses. When the king goes about he rides an elephant; 
on his head he wears a cap. His followers ride horseback and carzy swords. 

The native products comprise great quantities of incbgo, I’cd kino, 
myrobolans and foreign cotton stutfs of every coloui*. Every year these goods ar. 
are transported to the Ta-shi countries for sale®. 


JNotes. 

1) TMs is the. earliest mention in Chinese works of tlio name Guzerat. In the nrecodinc 
chapter our author states that it was a dependency of the Malabars; I cannot verily fliis.statemrnf 

2) Gi^erat was famous for its many temples, Hindu not Buddhist, most of which were 
situated on the sou*- western coast, in the territory of Okamandala. Lassen, Indische AlOnthumsk. 
Z, 134 Polo (II, S50) goes so far as to say that all the Ahraiaman (Brahmans) in the world come 

Chau refers). The word 

coiJ ™ “"If used for <ddola. Sec supra, p. 90, n. 5. On the dancing-girls, 
cont. supra, p. 55 m 7, and infra, p. 95. * ft ? 

on,! • P grows much popper, and ginger 

and indigo. They have also a great deal of cotton. Their cotton trees arc of very^L size, kS 

full SIX paces high, and attaining to an age of 20 years». Ho also refers (H, 863) to the fine 


30 
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indigo of Coiluni (Qiiilon) and describes its preparation, and he mentions tlio indigo of Cambaot 
as very abundant (tl, 38S). Tlio c(foreig*n cotton stuffs of every colour)) of our aiitlior were iirobal)ly 
cliintzcs Polo refers repeatedly (II, 379, 335, 388) to tlie ^delicate and beautiful buckrams)), retbe 
expoit of uood buckram and cotton)), etc., from places in Chau’s Hu-ch'a-la. The omission of any 
5 nic'jition of pcpi»cr among tlic products of Guzerat by both Chou K'li-foi and Chau Jii-kua hns 
been remarked on previously, supra, p. 91, n. 12. All mediaeval writers, Easkrn and AYestern, 
remark on the great number of bors<-s brought by the Arabs to the Malabar coast Chou 
K'u-fei refers to it; supra, p. 91, n. IG. 


18 . 

10 MALWA. 


Ma-lo-hua (J|g ^ 

The kingdom of Ma-lo-hua borders on that of Hu-ch'a-la\ This coun- 
try rules over sixty odd cities, and it has land routes 

The manner of dressing and the local customs are the same as those of 
15 llu-ch'a-la. 

Of products white cotton cloth is very common. Eveiy yeai' two thou- 
sand oxen, or more, laden with cotton stuffs are sent over the roads to other 
countries to barter. 

ISTotee. 

20 1) Ko otlier roferonre to llalwft lias been found in any other Chinese author of the period. 

ChouK'tl-fel does not mention it, nor does Ma Tuan-lin, the Snng sM, or any subsequent ■writers. 

2) Ibn Batuta, Voyages, III, 182 says its sovereign was the most powerful of the infidel 
rulers of India. He also (IV, 28) .speaks of the beauty of the people of this country, especially the 
women. By «it has land routes» (=tiaig) must he meant that it had only laud routes and 
25 110 sca-const, and this is quite true of Malwa. 


19 . 

CHOLA DOMINION. 

(Coromandel Coast). 


Chu-K^n ^). 

30 «The kingdom of Chu-lidn is the Southern Yin-tu of *1)0 west»^ 

To the east (its capital) is five U distant from the sea; to the west one 
comes to Western India (® ^ ^) (after) 1500 li; to the south one 
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comes to Lo-lan (M M) (after) 2500 li: to the north one comes to Tim-t'ion 
eg) (after) 3000 IP. 

This country had not from olden times carried on trade t^with Cliina ). 

By water one comes to Ts'uan-ch6u after some 411,400 IP. 

('If you wish to go to this kingdom, then you must change ships at 5 
Ku-lin to go there. Some say that one can go there by way of the kingdom 
of P'u-kan)) 

In this kingdom there is a city with a seven-fold wall, seven feet high, 
and extending twelve U from north to south and seven li from cast to west. 
The different walls are one hundred paces distant from each other. Four of lo 
these walls are of hrick, two of mud, and the one in the centre of wood. 
There are flowers, fruit trees, and other trees planted (on them ?). 

The first and second walls enclose the dwellings of the people, — they 
are snrrounded by small ditches; the third and fourth walls (surrouiul) the 
dwellings of the court officers; within the fifth dwell the king’s four sons; is 
within the sixth are the Buddhist (i. e., idol) monasteries %:) where the 
priests dwell; the seventh wall encloses over four hundred buildings form- 
ing the royal palace. 

There are thirty-one {sic) pii-lo ("gli; ^y, of these twelve are in the 
west, namely: 

CM-tu-ni (K jS) 

Shi-ya-lu-ni (M ^ JM. M) 

Lo-pa-li-pi-pa-i (H g ^ g ^) 

Pu-lin-pa-pu-ni (# # g ^ Jg) 

6 Ku-tan-pu-lin-p'u-tong (-^r ^ ^) 

Ku-li M) 

, Po-lun-ts'5n J^) 

Pon-t'i-ki4-ti ( 2 ( 5 : 1?^ ^ {^) 

Yen-li-ch'i-li ^ 

10 Ha-pu-ni (^[5 j/g) 

Cho-ku-lin (^ -j^ :j;ji:) 

Ya-li-cho-lin (^ S # #) 

Eight are in the south, namely: 

Wu-ya-tia-Ii-ma-lan (Jte HJn |g ft g) 

Mel-lra-U-k'u-ti (M i ^ %) 

15 Sho-li-ni (^ J^) 

Mi-to-lo-mo (1^ ^ 

K'i^-lan-p'u-tOng ^ ^) 


35 
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Mdug-k'ie-lin-kia-lan 
Pa-li-pa-li-yu (§ M. § ^ 

QO Ya-lin-ch'i-mong-k'ie-lan ® ^ 

and twelve ai-e in tlie north, namely: 

5 ra-lo-y6 ® ®) 

Wu-mo-li-kiang ^ 

Chu-lin ;:j>jc) 

Kia-li-mong-k'ie-lan M. ^ 

25 Ts'i-kie-ma-lan (y0 

10 ■Wu-clio-mong-k'ie-lan (S #r ^ #11 
P'i-Iin-MMim # -fc g) 

Pa-Mog-ho-laii (S ® fi) 

Paii-pa-lai g 
30 Tien-chu-li 

13 Lu-so-lo ^ Hp) 

j\Ii-mong-lPie-lan® ^ # M) 

When any one among the people is guilty of an offense, one of the 
Court Ministers (-f^ g|5) punishes him; if the offense is light, the culprit is 
tied to a wooden frame and given fifty, seventy, or up to an hundred blows 
20 with a stick. Heinous crimes are punished w'ith decapitation or by being 
trampled to death by an elephant. 

At state banquets both the Prince and the four Court Ministers (f^ 
salaam (||| at the foot of the throne ()^), then the whole (company 
present) break into music, song and dancing. He (the Prince) does not drink 
25 wine, but he cats meat, and, as is the native custom, dresses in cotton cloth- 
ing and cats flour-cakes. For his table and escort he employs «fully a myriad 
dancing-girls (^), three thousand of whom are in attendance daily in rotations 
When contracting marriage, they send, in the first place, a female go- 
between with a gold (or) silver finger-ring to the girl’s home. Three days 
30 aftei'wards there is a meeting of the man’s family to decide upon the amount 
of land, cotton, betel nuts, wine and the like to be given as marriage por- 
tion. The girl’s family sends in return (a ?) gold or silver finger-ring, piii-m 
cloth’ (;^ ^ and brocaded clotliing to be worn by the bride to the 
(intended) son-in-law. Should the man wish to withdraw from the engage- 
35 ment, he would not dare reclaim the marriage gifts; if the girl should wish 
to reject the man she must pay back double. 

As the taxes and imposts of the kingdom are numerous and heavy, 
traders rarely go there. 
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ccTliis country is at war with the kingdoms of the west (of India ?). Tlie 
government owns sixty thousand war-elephants, ever} one so\ou oi eight 
feet high. When fighting these elephants carry on their backs houses, and 
these houses are full of soldiers who shoot arrows at long range, and fight 
with spears at close quarters. When victorious, the elephants arc granted 
honorary names to signalize their merit#. 

«The inhabitants are hot-tempered and reckless of life; nay, in the 
presence of the king they will'fight man to man with swords and die without 
regret)). 

((Father and son, elder and younger brother, have, their meals cooked lo 
in separate kettles and served in sepai’ate dishes; yet they are deeply alive 
to family duties»®. 

The native products comprise pearls, elephants’ tusks, coral, transparent 
glass, betel nuts, cardamoms, opaque glass, cotton stufts with coloured silk 
threads ^ cotton stuffs. 

Of quadrupeds they have goats and domestic cattle; o^birds, ])heasants 
and parrots; of fruits, the pii-Jean (|^ 'y") the Pomj-lo ^), Persian 
dates if- ^ ^), cocoanuts, the Jcan-lo (-^ ^), the IcUni-lun plum 
^ ;)^), and the j30-Zo-mi (jack-fruit)®. 

Of flowers, they have the white jasmine (Q ^ ^Ij), the san-ssi ("{j^ i>o 
^), the sho-tsH-sang ^ ^), the li-isHic (Jf ^), the blue, yellow 
and green jfo-lo the gaii-lien-c¥an ^ jtp), the red canna 

(? * *)“• 

' Of grain they have green and black beaus, wheat and rice; the bamboo 
is indigenous. 25 

In former times they did not send tribute to our court, but (dn the 
eighth year of the ta-chung and siang-fu periods (A. D. 1015), its sovereign 
sent a mission with pearls and like articles as tribute. The interpreters, in 
translating their speech, said they wished to evince the respect of a distant 
nation for (Chinese) civilization)). They were ordered by Imperial Decree to so 
remain in waiting at the side gate of the Palace, and to be enteidained at a 
banquet by the Associates in the College of Court Annalists. By Imperial 
favour they were ranked with the envoys of K'iu-tzT. It happened to be the 
Emperor’s birthday, and the envoys had a fine opportunity to witness the 
congratulations in the Sacred Enclosure j^)^b 85 

«In the tenth year si-ning (1077) they again sent tribute of native 
produce. The Emperor Shiin-tsung sent an officer of the Inner Department 
(i. e., a Chamberlain) to bid them welcome#^®. 
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The remaining countries (of India), Nan-ni-hua-Io ^ and 

otheis, are more than a hundred in number; they are all included under the 
term of «Western» {lU., Western Heaven gg ^). 

Concerning Wang-sho-ch'ong ^ tradition says that north of 
6 Kiaii-chi (Tongking), «one comes to Ta-li (Yiin-nan), and west of Ta-li one 
comes to Wang-shb-ch'ong in less than forty days’ journey». 

Kia Tan in the Huang-hua-ssi (or si)-ta-ki (^ ^ P[g [or 

^ iB)? S® from An-nan(^ j^) to T'i6n-chu (3^ ^), there 

is an overland route which one can take to get there. Yet as Ta-mo (^ |^) 
10 came sailing across the sea to P'an-yii Canton), we may fairly ask 

whether the sea journey is not more expeditious than the long overland one^^ 


P'ong-k'i6-lo (|| ^ of the West has a capital called Ch'a-na-ki 
P»)‘ walls are 120 li in circuit. The common people are 

combative and devoted solely to robbery. They use (pieces of) white conch 
15 shells ground into shape as money. The native products include 

fine swords (^ ;^Ij), tou-lo cotton stuffs (^ ^ and common cotton 
cloth (^). 

Some say that the law of the Suddha originated in this country, for 
Iliian-tsang, the master of the Tripitaka in the T'ang period, (when) he got 
20 the Buddhist Classics (to bring to China), had already reached the West 

(m 

«Nan-ni-hua-lo city has a triple wall The inhabitants 

moi ning and evening bathe and besmear ^their bodies with yU-Jdn (turmeric) 
so as to look like golden coloured images (lit., Buddhas) «A large propor- 
25 tion of them are called P'o-lo-mon (^ , Brahmans), as they are genuine 

descendants of Fo ('^). 

«The walls of their rooms and the- mats they sit on are besmeared with 
cow-dung, which they look upon as a clean substance. In their houses they set 
up altars, three feet high and which are reached by three steps, and on which 
so daily in the morning they burn incense and offer flowers®; this is called 
«the offering to Fo» ” (-^ 'j^). 

When Arab (Ta-slu) foreigners come to this country, they give them 
seats outside the doors and lodge them in separate houses supplied with 
bedding and household utensils 

36 When a woman is guilty of adultery she is put to death, and the offi- 
cials make no enquiry about it. 
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The native products include the best quality of putcliuck, and tine white 
flowered (or dotted) cotton stuffs Q ^ ^). The people eat much 

butter ^), rice, beans and vegetables; they rarely cat fish or meat. 

«A road leads to the Western Regions (Si-yii); when there are raids 
(on Nan-ni-hua-lo?) by the light horsemen of the Western Regions, the only 5 
resistance they offer is to lock their gates. In a few days provisions run 
short, and (the raiders) withdraw of th'eir own accord» 

Notes. 

1) Quotation from tlie Liiig-wai-tai^ta, ccSoutlioru Yiu-tii of tlie West)), Ttioniis tho 

peninsular part of India. Chu-lien is Cliola or Soladcsam, of wliieli Kanclii (Coiijcvorani) th»‘ 10 
ancient capital. From Sola was formed apparently Sola-niandala or Cliola-mandala, whit^h tin* 
Portuguese made into Choromandel and the Dutch into Coromandel. Yule, Marco Polo, If, 351. 
Polo speaks of <»the kingdom of Ma'abar called Soli, ^hich is the best and noblest Province ot‘ 
India». According to Yule, it was in Polo’s time in all likelihood Tanjoro, but wo aro ttdd by 
Tennen t (Ceylon, I, 394 et seqq.l, using Singhalese chronicles, that the Chola dominion at various 1 5 
times before that had included most of southern India. As used by Chou K'ti-fci and Chau J ii-k ua, 

I think it should be understood to correspond to the Ma'abar of the Arabs, just as Naii-p'i does 
to their Malabar. According to Rashideddin (tMa'abar oxtendod from Kulam to the country 
Sildwar, 300 parasangs along the shore. Its length is the same. It possesses many cities and 
villages of which little is known .... Large ships, called in the language of Cliina, <fdunks», bring 20 
various sorts of choice merchandise and cloths from Chin and Machiii, and the (‘(iiiutrics of Hind 
and Sind». Elliot, Hist, of India, I, G9. 

In the seventh century Euan-tsang mentions a kingdom of Chu-li-ye m ID 
between the lower Krishna and thePennar rivers. (Sec, hoM'Cver, A. Cunningham, Anc. gcdg. id 
India, 645). The next mention of this country is in the Ling-^\a^-tai-tn. !Ma Tuan-1 in (o{). ( it., II, 25 
571 — 582) reproduces Chau’s notes, omitting from them, however, all tli(‘ ])nssag(‘s lu* lias taken 
from Ch6u K'tf-fei. The Sung-shi does likewise. In the Yiian period tin' naiiu' Chu-lien was not 
used;it was replaced by the appellation Ma-pa-ir Ma'abar). Ytiaii-slif, 210. It is tliere 

stated that Ma'abar is the largest of all the kingdoms of India. See Pauthier, Idvr(‘ do Man* 

Pol, 603—605. 3(^ 

Chinese writers of the Ming period speak of the Cholas ns So-li (^pjim-p^r M)- 
Groeneveldt, Notes, 40. G. Phillips, J. R. A. S,, 1896, 3'12. I’Ik' Sung-sbi, 489,20 also (‘alls 
these people So-li. 

Additional evidence as to the location ofCliu-lidn is supplied by Chou K'ti-f(‘i’s statenuail- 
which forms the fourth paragraph of this chapter. It was between Quilou and Burma (P'u-kau) 35 
on the coast. The route followTd by the Chola mission to China in 1015 (scm* infra) which took 
them by wthe Cholian (part of) Ceylon o (S a (B 1 ) is likow'iso evidence of some value. 

Still another indication is found in the statement made by the Suug-shi, 489, ii (see supra, p, 59), that 
the envoys who came in 1106 to the Chinese court from Burma (P'u-kan) insisf(‘<l that tli(‘y 
should be treated with more ceremony than those from Chu-lien which was a vassal <tf San-f(>-f^ i. 4f> 
From Singhalese sources (Tennent, Ceylon, 1, 402) we learn that in the beginning of the fwelftli 
century (and how long before is not stated), and again in the hf'ginning of the thirteouth, Coylou 
(or a part of it) was under Cholian rule. It was easy for the P'u-kan envoys tfj make out Clui- 
li6n itself, instead of its dependency Ceylon, a feudatory state of San-fo-ts'i. 

2) Ma Tuan-lin and the Sung-shi reproduce textually this paragraph (the former writer 45 
giving erroneously the distance between the capital and the sea as 5000 //). Yule, Marco Polo. 

II, 319 places the principal sea-port of the Chola kingdom at Kaveripattanam, the ftPattanam»; 
par excellence of the Coromandel Coast, and at one of the nioutlis of the Kaveri. He says that 
there seems to he some evidence that the Tanjore ports were, before 1800, visited by Chinese 
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trade. The only Tjo-lan kno\\ u to mediaeval Chinese is mentioned in the T'ang-shu, 221®, and is 
identified ^^itl^ the capital of Bamiaii in Afghanistan. I think our text is corrupt here and that 
the character lo should be changed to or and that we should read Si-lan, our Ceylon. 

Both Ma and the Sung-shi say that 2,500 Zi south-east of Chu-li6n was ttSi-lan-chh-kuo ^ 
5 ) with wliich it a\ms at war. Of course the distance mentioned is absurd, but all figures 

connected with Chu-li6n in Chinese accounts arc inexplicably exaggerated. 

As to Tun-then, which our author says was 3,000 li N. of Chu-lien, I am constrained to 
suggest that the text is again corrupt, or that our author’s authoriiy — which remains unknown, 
knew not of ^vhat he wrote. Tun-th6ii (in Cantonese Tun-t'in) is not mentioned in any other 
10 Chinese work. It seems just possible that we* should correct the text to read «to the east one 
comes to Tim-sun» which is supposed to have been near the southern extremity of the 

Malay Peninsula. 

3) The envoys, who came to the court of China in 1015 are reported to have said that it 
had taken them over throe years to make the journey, but, according to their own statement (see 

15 infra p. 101. line 7), they W’ore only under sail during that time 247 days. It is within the bounds of 
])robability that they said they had sailed 41,000 Z?‘, w'hich w^ould he at the rate of about 165 Ji a 
day, or else that the Chinese, to w'hom they narrated their journey, estimated that they must have 
•sailed that number of li during the 247 days they were under way. Purchas (His Pilgrimes, I, 
110 et seqq.) discussing the extreme slowmcss of navigation for coasting voyages in early centuries, 
20 estimates 32 miles a day as tlie average run for the w'hole voyage, counting all the delays, stops 
at night, etc. 

Ma Tuan-1 in and the Sung-slii reproduce this paragraph of our text. Ma sums up his 
chapter on Chu-li6n by saying: alf one considers seriously, all that w^e have related concerning 
this kingdom of Chu-lien, situated at exactly 411,400 U by sea from Kuang-chou-fu, and the 
25 journey from which took 1,150 days, one only establishes three facts w^orthy of credence, that Chu- 
li6n was a country very remote from China, that it had never had intercourse in olden times with 
the Empire, and that it offered tribute for the first time in the middle of the tn-chiing and siang-fu 
period (A. D. 1015)». As to the supposed letter of the king of Chu-li6n presented to the Emperor 
on this occasion, M a says, there can be no doubt that it was of Chinese composition and did not 
30 show any evidence whatever of foreign composition. 

The Yfian-shI, 210, says that it was 100,000 li from Ts'iian-chou to Eu-lin (Quilon), and 
16 days sailing from there to Ma-pa-ir (Maabai', i. e., Chu-li6n). 

4) Quotation from Ling-wai-tai-ta, 2 , 18 ^ See supra, p. 91. n. 17. 

5) Pu-lo represent probably Sanskrit jpwror, <rcity, towm, fortress». The thirty-two names given 
35 in this list may be those of localities subject to tbe Cholas, or, more probably, they arc the names of 

various places, scattered all over peninsular India, which our author probably heard of from some 
Hindu, or Arab, trader — for this list seems quite original with Chau J ii-kua. It is reproduced by 
Ma Tuan-lin and the Sung-shI without a change, omission, addition or remark. There is nothing 
to indicate how^ this long list of characters should be divided, where one name ends and another 
40 begins. The divisions adopted are purely arbitrary, based on general analogy of sound wdth known 
Indian names, and by placing such recurring groups of characters as p'u-tong (Sanskrit, paiam), 
kbA-lan (Sanskrit, glan, galam\ mung-kTd-lan (Sanskrit, makgalam), and others which seem to be 
final syllables, at tbe end of the various groups. 

It is only possible to suggest the following identifications. Chi-tu-ni may be Chitor; Pu-lin- 
45 pa-pu-ni, in Cantonese Po-lain-pa-po-ni, Brabmapura. Ku-f an-pu-lin-p"u-t6ng may be Kaveri- 
pattanam. Ku-limay be Koil, and Poii-tT-ki6-ti Bundelkhand. Na-pit-nimay be hTagpur. Ya-li-tu-lin, 
Eliebpur. Mel-ku-li-ku-ti, may be Mutapili, Polo’s Mutafili near Masulipatam. Mi-to-lo-mo suggests 
Madura, and ICie-lan-pu-tong, Kalingapatam. Mong-ki6-Iin-lda-lan recalls Mangalore, Po-lo-y6, 
Yallabhi and Sho-li-ni Abiilfcda’s Schaiiyat (Jaliat). Other arrangements of the characters arc 
50 possible; for example, in tbe pu-lo in the north, instead of reading Chu-lin and forming out of the 
nine characters which follow two names, one might read Ohu-lin-k*i4-li-mong, K*i§-lan-tsT and 
Ki6-ma-lan; in this case K7i^-lan-tsh*, in Cantonese Ka-lam-ts’at recalls Kalindjar. 

Conf. the list of kingdoms in India given by Yule, Marco Polo, 11, 419 — 421. 

6) Tbe words in quotation marks are taken from the Ling-wai-tai-ta, loc. cih Con- 

7* 
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'cerning the kings of Chu-lien, Ma Tuan-lin and the Sung-shi (loo. cit.) supply a fcuv ndditioiinl 
facts of considerable interest. They say: wAt the j)resent time it is stated tlint tlie ruling sove- 
reigns (of Chu-lien) have reigned for three generations)). The first Tiiissioii from CIiu-Ijou t(> 
China, in 1015, stated that the king of their country was called Lo-tshi-lo-tsa, \\ltich pndiahly 
stands for Kaja-raja. In 1033 the Chu-lien envoy said his king was called Slii-lo-lo-elia yia-to- 5 
lo-chu-lo, which may well be Sri Raja Indra Chola; and in 1077 the king of Chii-licu. his (mvoy 
stated at that time, was Ti-hua-kia-lo, standing probably for Dewar Kala (or Kara or Deva-kula). 
Itashideddin (Elliot, Hist, of India, I, 69) says'tlie king of MaTiar was called D(‘war, which 
means in the Mahar language, the f<lord of wealth)). The words «at tlu' j)r(^seni tinno) v(‘ry 
probably mean «at the time of the mission of 1077)), and this date would npiiear to he tlu' latest 10 
for any of the information given by Sung wTiters concerning Clui-lieii, their earh'est iiifoi inatioii 
going back to 1015, w'hen the first mission came to China. Cf. Gerini, Ecscarchcs, 000,624. 

The Ling-w’ai-tai-ta, after the wwds quoted in our texl has atho king’s cap has on it 
lustrous pearls and other jew^elsa. Duarte Barbosa speaking of the king of Calicut, says (('Plus 
king has a thousand waiting w'omen, to w'hom he gives regular pay, and they are always at the 15 
court, to sweep the palaces and houses of the king: and this he does for state, hecausi' fifty w ould 
he enough to sw'eep . . . And these women do not all serve, hut take turns in the sorvici' . . I) u a r t e 
Barbosa, Descript, coasts of East Africa and Malabar, 111. (Hakl. Soc. edit.). 

7) Probably a kind of very fine muslin, made in various localiti(‘s of \v(-sterii Asia. Our 

author mentions ww'hite ynt-no cloth)) as a product of Baghdad and of Ki-tz i-iii (Gliazni), and 20 
<fgold spangled cloth)) as a manufacture of Damascus (Lu-rnei). St'o infra, Pt. ir,(’li. XXVIK 

8) Quotation from the Ling-W'ai-tai-ta, loc. cit. After the w’ords quoted in the first jiara- 
graph it continues: «and there are some w'ho bestow^ upon them (the (dephaiits) embroidiu-cd 
housings and golden mangers. Every day the elephants are taken into tlie ])roscnce of tli(‘ king. 

The king, his officers and the people all tw’ist their hair into a knot, and W’rap (themsedves) in wdiitc 25 
cotton cloth. They make coins of gold and silver. The country produces (tti) finger-rings, camphor, 
cat’s-eyes and such like things; also pearls, elephants’ tusks, amber of different colours and cotton 
stuffs with coloured silk threads ^)®* 

9) The i'ong-lo^ and MnA.o are, so far as I am aw'arc, unideiitifii'd, uKuuAun 

plum)) may have been a fruit also met with in the Malay (ICun-lim) country. The I'anAo is said 30 
in the Shi-ki to be the same as the 7ccm~mau-swi (# m m Sec China Eevit'W', XJX, 193. 

This does not help us, however 

10) Most of these fiow^ors are indetermined, the names seem to ho foreign. Instead of ,s*7id- 

isi-sang the Snng-shi (489), which reproduces this paragi\aph, has (^j^). Sang is the 

Chinese name of the mulberry tree, but here the character is pro])abIy used phom^ically. 35 

11) The passage in brackets is taken from the Ling- wai-tai-ta, loc, cit. CIiOu Ivu-fei, 

Chan Ju-kua, Ma Tuan-lin and the author of the Sung-sh3f, all appear to have d(U'iv(‘d their 
information concerning this mission from one and the same written source, hla and th(‘ Simg-slu 
(489,30-23) contain information not found m the w'orks of the tw^o earlier 'writers. Tlie Suiig-slii says 
the principal envoy from Chu-li4n was called So-liSan-w5n ^ ^ X take it, 40 

represents the name Chola. Concerning the voyage of the mission to (.-hina, this envoy said: 
ffAfter leaving Chu-lien they had sailed for 77 days and nights, during wdiich tln^y j)assed the 
island (or headland) of Na-wu-tan (SB ^ * Of) and the island of So-li Si-lau ^ 
ffi M dl Ceylon of the Cholas?), and came to the country of Chau-piu (i ^ not 

Thence going 61 days and nights they passed the island of f-ma-lo-li 45 
IW identified), and came to the country of Ku-lo ("db possibly on "\V. 

coast Malay Peninsula, but see infra, p. 124, n. 25), in which there is a mountain called Ku-lo, 
from which the country takes its name. ^ 


(•Proceeding again 71 days and nights and passing the island of Kia-pa ('■fm A I [ f 
not identified), the island of M-pu-lau [or -^] ^ Cham^.llo) and the 50 

island of Ch6u-pau-lung ^ ^ not identified), they came to tlicwuntry of San-fo-ts'i. 


•Going again for 18 days and nights and haring crossed (or passed by IS ) tlu! mouth of 
the Man-shan river (? li( ; 5 rfC p in Kamboja?) and the T'icn-chu islands 
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Pulo Aor?), ciinu' to the Pin-t'ou-lang lieaillaud mm\i} Cape Padaran), 

from ^\lloncp, loolviii,t; oastM ard, tlie tomb of tlic Si-wang mu W 3E#» was about 100 Ji 
from the ship. 

((Proceeding 20 days and nights and having passed by Yang island Of Pulo 

5 Gambir) and Kiii-sing island ^ [Jj), tin 7 came to Pi-p a island ^ of Kuang- 
tung (Cantonh 

((From tluur home they had taken in all 1150 days to reach Kuang-ch6u». See supra, p. 83, 
n. 1. Conf. China Eevicw, XIX, 193. 

As previously noted, great oxagg(U’atioii is met with in all that has come down to us 
10 concerning this mission. It is said by Ma Tuan-1 in and tin* Sung-shi that the king of Chu-li^n 
sent the Emperor of China, among other presents^ 21000 ounces of pearls, GO elephants’ tusks, 
and GO catties of frankiiu'ense. The envoys’ gifts to the Emperor included 6600 ounces of pearls 
and 3300 catties of perfumes! 

The ranking of the envoys of Clui-lieii with those from ICiu-tzi, K'ucha in Eastern Tar- 
15 kostan, a vassal state of China, shows tlie low estimate in which Clui-lien was held. In HOG 
the Cliu-Pmii vassalage to Sau-fo-ts'i Vi<is given hy the Burmese envoys as a reason for asking 
greater privileges at the (’hinese court than they had received. See supra, p. 23. 

12) Quotation from Tang-wai-tai-ta, loc. cit. For fiirtlier details concerning this mission, 
S(‘e Ma Tuan-lin (Hervey St Denis, Ethnographic, etc., 11, 571 — 582), and Sung-shi, 

20 489,22. These works mention tribute missions from (.’liu-lien in 10^ and 1033. In 1077 the 
((native produce)) offorc'd as tribute included pearls like peas (? ^ 

wasb-bowl of opaciiio glass, white ((pi urn -blossom)) camphor (a » js sec infra, Pt. 
TI, Clu I.), cotton, rliinoceros horns, jugs of fraiikiiiceuso, rose-water, golden lotus flowers (tropseolum 
majus, Linn.), putohuk, asa-fuetida, borax and cloves. The Emperor gave the envoys as a return 
25 present for the king 81,800 strings of cash and 52,000 taels of silver. 

13) This and the preceding paragiuaph are based upon the Liug-^\ai-tai-ta, 3,4, which reads, 
about as follows: « Among the liuudreds of countries in the “West that are famous, the one whicli 
ranks the highest of all is Wang-sho-dfong, the Mid-India (Yin-tii) of the Tieii-chu country, 
which ow(‘S its great fame to being the birthplace of the Buddha. 

30 ((Tradition says that to the oast of this country is the Hei-shui-yii river or ((Black-water-muddy 

river <t (S * # fsr Irrawadi? sec supra, pp. 26 and 59. n. 1) and a Sea Ok, ’/$)> 
Still farther east beyond this are the 'Western Regions Turkestan), the T'u-fan 

the Tibetans), Ta-li (Ytin-naii) and Kiau-chi (^Tongking). To the west of this country is the Eastern 
Ocean of the I'a-shl (Arabs), and still farther west than this are the realms of the Ta-shi. To the 
36 south of (Mid-India) is an island calle(l the kingdom of 8i-laii (3^ Ceylon), audits sea is 
called the Sea of Ri-lan. 

(tin olden tinu‘s the envoy Chang K*i6n being in Ta-hia (Bactria) learnt that the land of 
Shbn-tu (India) was 1000 U south-east of Ta-liia. He also learnt that the kingdom of Ta-li (S. W. 
Ytin-nan) was not more than forty stages from Wang-sho ch'ong (Mid-Lidia). Kia Tan s Huang-hua- 
40 ssi-ta-ki says: Troni Aniiarn there exists (land) communication with T'ien-chu (India), hut as 
Ta-mo (Dharma, the first Buddhist patriarch in China) came by sail all the way to P'an-ya 
(Canton), we may draw the conclusion that this sea- route is the more practicable one to followw. 
See supra, p. 4 on Chang ICien’s mission, and T. W. Kingsmill, J. R. A. S., n. s. XIV^ 
74 et sectq. 

45 Wang-sho-ch*ong, as used by Ch6u K'fi-fei, is synonymous with Magadha, It is generally 

used ill Chinese works to designate the city of Ku^Sgarapura, the old capital of the kingdom of 
Magadha, and occupying, it was supposed, the exact center of that country. New Wang-sho 
ch'bng was Rajagpha. Ohavannes, Relig. §minents, 65, n. 8. See also supra, pp. 26 and 51, n. 1. 

Kia Tan, a great geographer of the Tang period, lived from about A. D. 730 to 805. He 
60 was the author of a number of geographical and ethnographical books and of maps, one entitled 
((Chinese and Foreigners within the Seas» ( ^ on a scale of 100 li to the inch. 

Tang-shu, 68, and Mto. cone, les Chinois, XVI, 151. The work mentioned in the text has appa- 
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rently been lost, but wbat may be an extract from it bas been preserved in tlic Tanir sliu, 43, 
where we find a number of itineraries and sailing- directions to various parts of A^ia — A trans- 
lation of Kia Tan’s sailing directions from Canton to the Persian Gulf is iriven in the Introduction 
(supra, pp. 10 — 14). Pelliot, B. E. F, E. 0., lY, 131 et se(pi., has translated and studied ^\ith 
great care those relating to S. E. Asia, and Chavannes has traii'-l.ued and annotated, with his 5 
usual learning, two itineraries of Kia Tan’s referring to Central Asia, in his Doiinnenls siir les 
Tou-kioue occidentaux, 7 — 10. 

14) Altboni;li P'ong-k'ie-lo suggests Bangala, Bengal, 1 am disposed to think it possible tlnit 

the ctkingdom of the Balhara of mediaeval Arab wuiters is meant. Elliot, Hist, of India, 

I, 358, says (cthe Tdpti on the south, and the Aravalli mountains on the north, may ])(‘rhaj)s 10 
represent an approximation to the real extent of the kiiigdom». The nativt' ]>rodnets nnmtiotu'd 
do not assist us in locating itj as to the name of the catiital city, it remains uiiKhuitifii'd. T6u-lo is 
Sanskrit tula « cotton)). 

15) This paragraph and all the subsequent passages marked vith hraek('ts are quotations 
from the Liny-w ,ii-tai-ta, 3,5. Xan-m-hiia-lo or Southern aSTi-hua-lo is not mentioned in any otlnn* 1.5 
Chinese work, before or after Chou and Chau. The fact that it was exposed to the laids of the. 
light horsemen of the West and that it j^roduced the best putchuk, incline me to beli(‘ve it must 
have been in Sindh. 

16) Fo in this case and in the next paragraph, is to bo tjk^ai as meaning Brabina,. Cniif. 

supra p. 89, OQ 

17) The Ling-wai-tai-ta, after the words ^<oj0fer fiowers». has (dhe altars arc also smeared 
w’ith cow-duiigo. 

18) Mohammedans were treated thus through caste prejudice, not to show them special honour. 

19) literally ohard Zo», andyw-Zo — literally «milk Zo*), usually moan wbuttcri) and 
«milk». There can be little doubt that, when used in connection witli India or southern Asia, tlu'so 26 
woids should be taken in their usual acceptations. "When used in reference to Mongol and d’urkish 
countries, yw-Zo has often a different meaning — cedried sour inilk». See infra, Ch. XXXII. 

20) ((Light horsemen of the West» may be a reference to the early Moslim invad(Ts of 
Sindh in the latter part of the seventh and beginning of the eightli cauitiiry. 


BAGHDAD. 


Ta-ts'in ^). 

«Tlie country of Ta-ts'in», also called Li-Uen *^), «is the general 
mart of the natives of the Western Heaven, the place where the foreign 
merchants of the Ta-shi assemble»^ 

.<Itair ^ is stjled Ma-lo-fii. (Jg ^ fe rules in the city cf 

Aft tu . «He wears a turban of silk with gold embroidered cha- 

racters, and the throne he sits -upon is covered with a silken rng» 

^ «They have walled cities)) and markets with tvards and streets. «In tlic 
king’s residence)) they use crystal in making yiUars, and «plaster in guise of 4o 
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tiles. Wall-hangings abound. The circuit (of the wall) is pierced with seven 
gates, each guarded by thirty men *. 

((Tribute bearers from other countries pay homage below the platform 
of the (palace) steps, whence they withdraw after having oifered their con- 
5 gratulations». 

The inlidbitauis are tall and of a fine 'bright complexion, somewhat like 
the Chinese, ivliich is the reason for tJwir being called Ta-tsHn 

They have heegyers of official records, and in icriting they use Ha (■^) 
characters. They trim their hair and wear embroidered gowns. They also 
10 have small carts with white tops, flags, etc. (Along the roads) there is a 
shed (^) every ten li, and every thirty li there is a beacon-toioer (1'^). 
There are many lions in this country that interfere tvith travellers and 
are likely to devour them unless they go in caravans of an hundred well- 
armed mcn^. 

15 ((Underneath the palace they have dug a tunnel through the ground 
communicating with the hall of worship (;i^ ^ at a distance of over 
a li. The king rarely goes out except to chant the liturgy (fj 1^) and 
worship (/jj^ ^). On every seventh day he goes by way of the tunnel to the 
hall of worship for divine service ■^), being attended by a suite of over 
20 fifty men. But few amongst the people know the king’s face. If he goes out 
he rides horseback, shaded by an umbrella; the head of his horse is orna- 
mented with gold, jade, pearls and other jewels ^ 

((There is among the kings of the Ta-shi country he who is styled Su-tan 
m m every year he deputes men to send in tribute, and, if trouble is 
25 apprehended in the country, he orders the Ta-shi to use their military force 
to keep order®. 

((The food consists principally of cooked dishes, bread and meat. 
They do not drink wine; they make use of vessels of gold and silver, helping 
themselves to the contents with ladles. After meals they wash their hands in 
so golden bowls full of water. 

((The native products comprise opaque glass, coral, native gold (or gold 
bullion, ^ ^), brocades (or kincobs, ^ ^), sarsenets (Jg ^), red 
cornelian and pearls» ®; also (the precious stone called) hie-ki-si mmm 
or tmg-fiin-si (^ ^ 

35 In the beginning of the jea-lax period of the Han (A. D. 158 — 167)'^ 
the ruler of this country sent an embassy which, from outside the frontier 
of Ji-nan (0 ^), came to offer rhinoceros (lioms), elephants' (tusks), and 
tortoise-shell; — this being the first direct communication with China. As the 
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presents comprised no other rarities, it may he siisjpectcd that the cnroys 
kept them lack. 

During the t'ai-k'ang period of the Tsin (A. D. 280 — 280) tribute 
was again brought from there^^. 

There is a saying that in the west of this country is the Jo-shui r* 
and the Liu-sha near the place where the Si-u-ang-mu ([)§ 

3E '^) resides and almost iohere the sun goes down 

Tu Euan in the King-hing-ki ^ fg) says: «Thc country 

of Fu-lin (:^ in the west of the Chan C^) country; it is also called Ta- 
tsHn. The inhabitants have red and white faces. The men wear plain clothes., to 
but the ivomen brocades set with pearls (3^ ^). They like to drink wine and 
eat dry cakes They have many skilled artisans and are clcurr 

weavers of silk. 

uThe sise of the country is a thousand li. The active army co)isists of 
over ten thousand men. It has to tvard off the Ta-shi^*. ir, 

«In the Western Sea there is a market where a (silent) agreement c.visfs 
between buyer and seller that if one comes the other goes. The seller first 
spreads out his goods; afterwards the (would be) purchaser spreads out the 
equivalent (be offers), which must lie by the side of the articles for sale till 
taken by the seller , when the objects purchased may be carried off. This is 120 
called the ^ Devil (or Spirit) markef (J||^ 


JN otes. 

tc'- 9^^ chapter is taken nearly liternlly from dhOu K'U-fei’s account of Ta- 

® stated in the Introduction (supra, p. 22.) aiijicared in V D 

1/8, and was the result of personal enquiries made by liim on the subjects of whi<d. it treats 'hO 
conte3rLV““^ fn” looked upon as coutHiuinft .■hi.‘flv 

hietoriaL thev r taken from the older ChineM. 

luetonans, they are mentioned in the footnotes to this chapter. 

To emphasize the additions made by Chau Ju-kua, all portions of this chapUr ocrurrinir 
p vious records other than Gh6u K'a-fei’s, are printed in italics. Thu first idirasc of Chaii ^0 

are th? " f P' and another phrase in the same cl.aptm- (infra p HI) 
are the only passages of Chdu K'a-fei’s notes on Ta-ts'in omitted from this cdiapter. 

The Ta-ts'm of the twelfth century, as represented in 01 i 6 u K'a-fui’s account, has all the 
chaiacteristics of an ecclesiastical state. As in ancient times Ta-ta’in and Fu-liii niav la- looked 
npon as the representatives of the Christian world united under a spiritual chief, the Patriareh of 35 
Antioch, so the king of Ta-ts'in of the twelfth century must havi hceii a patriarch; and as is 
shown m a subsequent note, this king must have been the Nestorian patriarch of Baghdad, whirl. 

ande!!tocs ’ " ““ Ta-ts'in of 10 

2) Since the Capital of Ta-ts'in is called An-tu (Antioch) in the Wel-shu 102 (see Ilirth 

.p. .8 .t a. ..-allod- K.g „ 4 1 „, L i. Mebfirf ,te ? S: 
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of Antioch, who was indeed considered the spiritual head of all the ('hristiaiis in Asia; certaiplf 
before the schism in 498 A. D., when the adherents of Nestorius (f 440) establislied thOir own 
cimrcli in Chaldaea. According to the T'ang-shu, 198 (see Hirth, op. cit., 55 and 60) the king of 
Fu-lin called Po-to-li ^ (lanton dialect and probable old sound: Po-to-lik), sent 

5 ambassadors to the Cdiinese court in G43 A. 1). This name lends itself admirably as a transcription 
of the Syriac form for «patriarch», viz. hafnje. In Chou IvU-fei's account, as copied by Chau 
J u-kua, the king of Ta-ts’in in the twelfth century is styled k e., he is addressed by tlio 
title of) Ma-io-fa ^ ^ Canton dialect; hla-lo-fat, probable old sound Ma-lo-pat, or 

Ma-lo-ba, j'iiico fu [»] may stand for hha in Sanskrit transcriptions, see Julie n, Methode pour 
10 decLiffnu*, lO'l, A<! 309). This again is an excellent transcription for Mar Aba, one of the titles by 
wbicb the N estorian patriarch could be addressed. Mar is a title of honour given to learned devotees 
among the Syrian Christians, somewhat like our «Venerahle» (Ducange, Glossarium, etc., ed. 
L. Favre, s. v. Mar). Aba means «father». Mar- Aba may thus be translated by «Yenerablo 
FatlicD). Its Latin and Greek equivalent w^as Patricius (TiaTpixtoO- (Assemani, Bibl. Orient., 
15 III B, 92: «Quem eiiim Graeci Latinique Patricium vocant, is dicitur Syriace Aha, et praefixo MaVj 
sou Domini titulo, Mar-Abaw). In tbe Syriac portion of the Nestorian inscription of Si-an-fu the 
l)atriarch Ilaiinanjesus II, who died in 778 A. D. three years before the erection of tbe monument 
in 781, is referred to under the title Abad Abahotha Mar Ilanaii Isua Qatholiqa Patrirkis (aP^re 
des Peres, le Seigneur Ilanau- Jesus, 6tant le Patriarche universcl.)> Pauthier, L’inscription de 
20 Si-iigan-fou, Paris,tl858, 42). This does not exclude the possibility of all tbe patriarchs mentioned 
ill Chinese records up to the time of Ch6u ICtl-fel as kings of Ta-ts'in or Fu-lin being patriarchs 
of Antiorb. Still we may entertain doubts as to whom the title should be applied in Ch 6 u K' li- 
fe i’s Ta-ts'in chapter, at the end of which it is stated that aT'i6n-chu (India) is subordinate to 
Ta-ts'm» ^ sacred water by which the waves of the sea 

25 can be stilled is found there (sec infra, p. 111). It would seem that Chau Ju-kua has built up bis 
account of T'ieii-chu on little more than this information, which in Oh6u K' Q-foPs original 
merely refers to the Indian Christians, and not to India generally, by adding all possible notes 
referring to non-Christian India from older records. Since we are in the possession of ample 
evidence showing that the Indian Christians of the St. Thomas church were Nestorians and that 
30 their chiefs were appointed by tbe Cbaldsean patriarch in Baghdad (see Assemani, op. cit, 435, 
ct seqq.: Christiani S. Thomae in India), it must seem strange that, according to Ch6u K'tt-fei at 
some time preceding the appearance of his book in 1178, it was the «king of Ta-ts'iui), if this 
means the Patriarch of Antioch, who ajipointed the chief of T'i6n-chu, i. e. the Indian Christians, 
and that this statement seems to correspond with that of a Byzantine author, the archimandrite 
35 Nilos Doxopatres, a notary in the service of the Patriarch of Constantinople, who wrote in 1143, 
for king Bogers II of Sicily, a short treatise on the patriarchal thioncs (Krumbacher, Gesch. 
der byzantin. Litteratur, 2*^ ed., iMdncheii, 1897, 415 et seqq.). Doxopatres says in unmistakable 
Greek that «tlie Patriarch of Antioch was in charge of all Asia and Anatolia, and even India, 
whith(‘r he had sent a ‘katholikos’ ordained by himself, styled the one of Romogyris, and also of 
40 Persia and Babylon, called Baghdad at his time, and that he had under him altogether thirteen 
metropolitans)). (See Varia Sacra Step liani le Moyne, Leiden, 1685,11,211 et seqq.; cf. Renaudot, 
Ancient Accounts of India and China, London, 1733, 119). It seems to follow from this that, 
whatever the relations of the Ncstorians in India were to their immediate *chief on the patriarchal 
throne in Baghdad, the one of Antioch wa.s looked upon as a still higher authority. Assemani 
45 (III, 289) admits that the Melchite, Maronite and Jacobite Syrians gave their chiefs the title 
(fPatriarch of Antioch)), but he emphatically denies it for the Kestorians. For materials regarding 
this crux of patriarchal history, see Assemani, passim; W. Germann, Die Kirche der Thomas- 
christeu, Gdtersloh, 1877; Richter, Indische Missionsgeschichte, Gutersloh, 1900, where the 
Greek passage referred to is quoted on p. 163, note; and Charles Swans ton, A memoir of the 
50 Primitive Church of Malaya, or the Syrian Christians of the Apostle Thomas, etc , in J. R. A. S. 
London, I, 172 — 192, and II, 54—62 and 243 — 247; La Croze, Histoire dii Christianisme des 
Indes, La Haye, 1758. Swans ton says among other things: aWhatever credit may be thought 
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due to tlie current tradition of these Christians, that the Apostle Thomas jilaiited th(‘ seeds of 
the Gospel among them, so much may he considered establisliod beyond eontradietion, that 
they existed in Travancor as a flourishing people, connected with the Svrinu (diurcli, from 
the first centuries of the Christian Era® (op. cit., II, 234); «thoir liturgy is that ’wliieli was formerly 
read in the churches of the Patriarch of Antioch, and their Inngna'ie tlie Syriae» (237); «they 5 
hold in the highest respect their Patriarch of Antioch, or Alosiil, and make mention of him in 
their prayer» (239). These relations between Chau Ju-kua’s India and his 'J’a-ts'in \\eie first 
pointed out by pirth, «Chao Jii-kua’s Etlmography», in J. E. A. S, 1S9G, 49fi--49n. Thoiigli 
the Antiochian patriarch is referred to in these records, the niain fact to us is tho position 
of the one of Baghdad as the immediate chief of the Indian Christians. It sc'cins, tlu'Kd'ore, that 10 
Chou K'li-fei’s Ta-ts*in is not the ancient Ta-ts'in as far as its terrihirv is coii(“(Tn(‘d, and tliat 
Antioch or An-tu, though referred to by Chau Ju-kua as its capital on t])e ground of former 
statements, cannot be the place «where the foreign merchants of tho Ta-shi asscnnbh'i). d’liis 
remark is much more likely to apply to Baghdad, in 1178 A. D. tho st‘Mf of tin' Xostoriau 
patriarch. Here indeed was «the point of junction where all the great tra(l(‘-rout(‘s of Westt'ru ir> 
Asia united)) (von Eremer, Culturgesch. des Orients, 11,47), which in tliose days could not <piite 
so well he said of Antioch. See also Hirth, The IMystery of Fu-lin, in .T. A. 0. S., XXX, 1—31. 

3) «He wears a turban of silk with gold embroidered characters)). According to Ass(Mnani 
III B, 389) the Nestorian patriarchs did not wear a mitre like other church digriitari(‘S of this 
rank, hut an embroidered turban, called hiruna ((rBiruna, hoc cst, Cidaris, jilirvgio ofiere ornata, 20 
<iua caput tegitur, instar Amictus))). It appears, however, that scholars disagreu^ as to tlu' mi'aning 

of this word hiruna^ which according to some must have been a kind of burnoose^ rather than a 
turban, if not even a gown of considerable length- Sec infra, p. 107. 

4) The first four words (in Chinese may also he renden^d <(tliere is a wall 

(around the city))). This reference to the use of plaster is not original with Chou IvTi-f(‘i, ho found 25 


it in the Km T'ang-shii, 198 (see Hirth, China and the Eoman Orient, 53). Tin* rfderiuuu^ to tlu* 
use of crystal is taken from Hou Han-shn, 118. (Sec Hirth, op. cit., 40, 44, 51). On the 
gates’, cf. Lc Strange, Eastern Caliphate, 30, 31, his description of Baghdad. 

5) Quotation from H6u Han-shu, 118. See Hirth, op. cit., 40, 44, 50, 70, 78. 

6) This paragraph is substantially a quotation from Wol-lio, 30, and Hou Han-shu, 118. 30 
See Hirth, op. cit., 70 and 40, 55, 58. The custom of wearing sliort hair is r(>ferr<‘(l to in th<‘ 
oldest Ta-tsin texts. wDifferent from the custom both of the Greeks and tho Egyj)tiaus, that of 
the Hebrews was to wear their hair generally short, and to check its growth by tho api>lioatioii 

of scissors onlyj). Kit to. Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature, s. v., 'Hair’. 

7) Ch6u K'li-fel and our author make frequent use of Buddhist terms when speaking of 35 
other religions. See supra, p. 73, note 1, p. 93, et passim. 


Benj amin of Tudela, who visited Baghdad in the middle of tho twelfth century, says of tho 
Caliph: aBut in that Palace of the mightie king, there arc buildings of an admirable gr(‘atno.ss(*, 
the Pillars whereof are of silver and gold, and the inner parts of tlie liousos arit ov(‘r-laid(l 
with these metals, and beautified with all kind of Precious stones and I’oarlos: out of tho wliich 40 
Palace he goeth forth once only in the yeere, on that festival day or Easter, which they call 
Eamadan. And on that day, great multitudes of men from divers and remoti^ (.'oiintric^s, flocko 
together to see his face. And he is carried upon a Mule, attired in princely garra(mts,int(‘rminglod 
with gold and silver, having his head adorned with a Myter, shining with stones of incomparable 
price: but he weareth a blacke Handkerchiefe upon the Myter, ... But he comincth forth of his 45 
Palace to the great house (as they call it) of Prayer, built in the gate Bosra: for that is accounted 
their greatest home of Prayer. ... All that whole yeere after he is coiiteyncd within the Palace, 
never to goe forth to any other placeo. And of the chief of the small Jewish community dwelling 
in Baghdad, the «Chief of the Captivity)), as he was called, he says: «But when lio commeth forth 
to visit the Great king, he is guarded with a great number of Horse-men, Jowes and gentiles 5a 
accompanying him a Cryer going before him. ... But he is carried upon an Horse clnatUed with 

adornetli his head mth a Miter, upon tho Miter ho wcaretli 
T^hite Shash, and upon the Shash a Chainea. Purchas, His Pilgrimes, VIII, 559-562. Conf. 
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M. N. Adler, The Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela, London, 1907, 36 et seq. Such, it appears, 
was the style in which the minor rulers residing in Baghdad paid their state yisits to the Caliph, 
who himself, as an Abbaside, wore a wblaclc handkerchief upon his mitrc)). What we know about 
the official dress of the Nestorian patriarch seems to be quite compatible with Ch6u K"ii-fei’s 
5 account. Each patriarch, as wo may conclude from Mar Amr’s lives of the Nestorian patriarchs 
(quoted below), wms at his coronation endowed with a pallium (biruna) of some particular colour' 
]>eculiar to his government. This pallium is not clearly referred to in Chau Ju-kua’s text, who 
ct)ntracts into one word san im umbrella, Chou K*fl-fci’s words: ((protected by a blue (or 
green) umbrella provided with threefold eaves® (:J^ ~ ^ ^ green) 

10 umbrella may have got into the text from a mistaken description of the sacred gown called 
hiruna, the exact shape and use of which seems to be a matter in dispute. Assemani calls it a 
((pontifical gown® in one place and a ((cidaris® in another. A Chaldaean archbishop, consulted on 
the meaning of the term, also gives four different explanations, the second of which seems to be the 
most likely to answer, viz. ahiruna vocatur indumentum exterius perlongum et amplum personam 
15 totam cooperiens, ad modum fere sciiatoiiao aut purpurae cardmalitiaew (see Abbeloos 

and Lamy, Barhebraei Chronic, ecclesiast., I, 355, note 2); and since Assemani, in his last 
volume (III B, 683) distinguishes the hiruna as a cidaris, i. e. a low turban, from the 
('paenula, quae pluvialis formam repraesentat®, it may have been a kind of hood, or cape, 
used primarily for protection against rain, thus corresponding to the sacred gown called 
20 phaina by the Jacobites and maa 2 ohra by the hTestorians. Assemani (op. cit, 674) describes the 
final act in the coronation of the Kestorian patriarch in such a way as to suggest that the two, 
the maajylira or haphila, i. c. the rain cloak, and the biruna, i. e. the turban, have to be put on, 
before coronation can be pronounced to be complete. It seems that, whatever the two terms may 
mean, they practically belong to one another, which may have given rise to the confusion existing 
25 in their interpretation. It is quite possible that Ch6uK*ii-fei, who was a native of W5n-ch6u and, 
when he wrote his book, held the post of Assistant Sub -Prefect in Kui-lin, the capital of 
Kuang-si, collected his notes in Canton, which place he had to pass on his way from his home to 
his official residence; and in Canton, as we know (see supra, pp. 14 — 16), there was then, and had 
been for centuries, a large foreign, mostly Mohammedan, settlement. Among these foreigners 
30 there may have been natives of Baghdad familiar with Nestorian institutions in that city, if not 
some merchants, or business friends, who happened to he Christians themselves. One of these may 
have supplied the information regarding the patriarch, and from his description of the (rpluviale® 
forming part of his official dress, the Chinese writer may have misunderstood what was originally 
a «rain cape, or cloak® to be an umbrella. Two years before the completion of Ch6u K*ti-fel’s 
35 book, in 1176 A. D., the contemporary patriarch, by the name of Elias III, was elected and 
ordained at Madain, apallio amictus pistacini colons (see Gismondi, Maris Amri et Slibae De 
Batriarchis Nestorianorum Commentaria, II, 64). This vest, w^hatever it may have been, of 
j)istachio-green colour, the colour of the patriarch’s personal reign, may have something to do 
with Chou K*a-fei’s tsHng, i. e. ((green®, or ((blue, umbrella®, since that word may cover both 
40 shades (see Hirth, Ancient Porcelain, 7 et seqq.). 

If Elias in be meant by Ch6u K'fi-fei’s «king of Ta-ts*in®, the tunnel leading from his 
palace (cella) to the hall of worship [ecclesia) might be considered his work. For, we have two 
I)assage8 testifying to his love of architectural enterprise. Mar Amr says (1. c.) that, after his 
ordination at Madain, he proceeded to the patriarchal residence in the Christian quarter of 
45 Baghdad, and when he observed its being in a state of ruin began to rebuild it together 
with the church; that God favoured his ventures, and that by his exertions many benefices have 
been brought about ((dnde ad cellam in aedibus Komaeorum positam profectus, eandemque 
dirutam contemplatus, illam reaedificare coepit un^ cum ecclesia: favitque eius conatibus Dens, 
operaque ipsius multa praestita sunt beneficia®). The other passage occurs inBarhebraeus’ Chro- 
50 nicon (Abbeloos and Lamy, III, 370), where he is referred to as having built up the ruins of the 
patriarchal residence and made it habitable ((dpse ruinas cellae catholici instauravit et habita- 
bilem fecit®). The two passages do not distinctly mention the subway, but it seems suggestive that 
just at this time both the palace, or cella, and the church of the patriarch were rebuilt. Jacobus 
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Golius (1596— 1GG7J is qnofrd in Hottingor’s Dibliotlioca Oricntiilis, 62. ns Inning rctViind to 
Elias III as ((Patriarch of Anticicliw, but A'^^omani ridicules the idea, bet“aust‘ be Miys, the title 
<(Patriarch of Aiitiocbu was never claimed by the Xestoriaiis (see su])ra, p. 105, line d(ij. 

8) Mahmud of Ghazni is wrongly reputed to have been the first s((\eieiun |iriiii e to tahe 
the title of Sultan, in 1002 A. D. It was later on Imno- by Togrul h(‘g and tin* suect'odiiig S<dt]julv 5 
princes. See de Guignes, Hist, des Huns, IT, 1G2. In 1057 Togrul was made General ot'tlx' Empire 
and Governor of all tlie Moslim by the Caliph. In 1072 the Snlt.ni Malekshali was givmi by tin* 
Caliph the title of Amir el-Mumeniii, 'which had only been borne by the ('ah])hs until then. On tli(‘ 
other hand the Caliphs w'ere conlirmed in their title hy the Sultans. Ibid. IT, 197—198, 2M. 

In the time just pioceding the year 1178, w*heii Cliuii K'u-fei’s w'ork aj)]>ear(‘d, tli(‘ Caliphs 10 
of Baghdad were politically powerless, tLoui*h they continnod to ).«* tln^ sjiiritual rulers of tlii' 
Moslim w'orld. The political masters of Baghdad itself were the S(ddjuk Sultans, di^siamdants of 
the great Malekshah. But even their power had hegun to dedim^, and it seems doubtful wliieli 
of the several rulers bearing the title of Sultan in Chbu Iv u-fers time is referred to by that 
author. Possibly Saladin, who had captured Damascus and other Syrian cities, ('alle<l bims, 
‘Sultan’ on his coins, and gave orders that in the mosque jirayeis th(‘ naiiK's (»f himself and 
the Caliph of Baghdad should be mentioned. AVhen Elias III w'as eh*eted Patriarch of tin* \est,,- 
ri^s, Mustadi was Caliph (see Mar Amr, op. cit., 64),* the Seldjiik Sultans imiiK'diahdy ]>r(‘cedmg 
this period were Arslan and Togrul. Sec E. G. BrowMie, in J, R. A. S., 1902, 873 — 882. 

Undei the Seldjuk Sultans, the country w'as divided among mimerous Emirs as feudal 
lords, who had to deliver an annual tribute to the Sultan and wlio, in times of war, liad to tit out 
certain troops for service under the Sultan. Hence the remark that di(‘ orders tin Pa-shi, (de.’. 

See von Kremer, Culturgesch. des Orients, I, 254. ’ 

9) InChoii K'u-fei’s wmrk there follow here the references to 'r'ien-cliu being a dependem-Y 

of Ta-tsm and to the holy-water which quiets the waves; wdiich our author has transjaised to 25 
the oeginmng of his chapter on T'i6n-chii, see infra, p. 110 line 30 and p. 111. lint's 7— tb 

10) Cho u K'tt-fei probably took this reference to the gem called Jur-Jd^si from tim 

Han-shu 118, where it is found mentioned for the first time. U tho was a gem, it i>rohaI)lv 

eloiiged to the same class as the ye^lcumuj-pi or ‘jewTl that shines at nigliC, wliieli is said t’o 

fZ rTiL 

nintT, vi!!- the Hm, Han-shu Kiv.-s tl.o .-orrert 

ninth year of the pcnod’, i. e. 166 A. D. See on this lainons mission from Marrns Anrelins 

Antomnus, Hirth, op. cit, 43 and 173. ( 'f. supra, p. D. 

12) Quotation from Tsin-shu, 97. See Hirth, op. cit., 45. 

, 13) Quotation from H6u Han-shu, 118. See Hirth, op. cit., 43-4:!, -pi,o 

le teT wh '' f *''' t^j^^ther witii it, the Si.;.-.;;..-!.. 

the Eed Water (Chi-shui) and the Flying Sands (Liu-sha), a])pear in very old Chinese IcLminK 
Svers r-f T“i ^ ascertain their actual wlierealmut (cf F w’ 

abodes y a fairy meen were, according to the ideas of the original legend urifers neiflie i, . 
Tiau-cM nor in Ta-ts'in. See also Hirth, Ancient History of Chin^l 144-161 " ‘ “ 

battle Sf Taras r75l / '""I K«--Wng-ki, was made a prisoner l.y the Arabs in the 

TnYn Cjlfc ^), U, "" >“-■»=). "■« ”1 -vMrt, 
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to tlio lisiiiK suii)», i. c.. tlio iiortlioni country from Arcccn, or Syria. At tlie timo of Ta Iluan’s 
arrival in the Wc.st, it had just hpcii the chief province of Merwan II, the last of the Caliphs of 
the house of Omaya, with its capital at Damascus. This city itself is also called Sham. Chau 
Ju-kua’s text ditfeis slightly from the ongiual in the T'ung-tien. The latter says; oin the counfiy 
C of Fu-lin there is the country of ( hau (Sham), in the wi'st screened off by (a range of) mountains 
' scTCial thons.uiJ h (in lcngth)» ^ IH ^ g BS fe [ll Hi; M.). 

This seems to involve that Sham (Syria, or, in its must restricted sense, Damascus) was held to be 
part of the Fu-lin countiy. The fragment quoted in the Tnim-tieu contains yet armther charac- 
teristic addition omitted by Chau Ju-kua; it says that (cwhen (the people of Fu-lin) are kept 
10 as ca]»tiv(‘s in the frontier states, they will lather accept death than change tlioir national customsw 
(* ^ This is an improved translation 

sugg('sted hy Cr. ]\r. H. Playfair («The Mystiu-y of Ta-ts'in», in J. C. B. E. A. S., New Sor. 
XX, 78, leferviiis; to the corresponding extract from Ma Tuan-lin, given hyHirth in China and 
the Eom. Or., 83 and 116). Playfair applied this lemark to the Israelites in exile, hut there seems 
33 to 1)0 no reason yhy Tu Hu an should place on records facts of such remote antiquity as the 
Eahylonian captivity. On the other hand he is sure to ]ia\e come into contact with, or have heard 
of, tJie Syrian Christians living as captives among the I'ersians in Madain, or Ktesiphou, where 
Khusru I, after tin' fall of Aiitiocli in 540 A. D., liad built for them a second Antioch as an 
asylum for his Syrian slaves and a model of Greek civilization close to his Persian court 
:20 (Bawl in son, The Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy, 1876, 395, and Noldeke, Geschichte der 
Pevser und Araher zur Zeit der Sassanidon, L(‘iden, 1879, 165 and 329). Tlioso Syrian Christians 
had furnished tlie nucleus of a large foreign population on P(‘isian gi'ound, enjoying under their 
j)atriarchs rights amounting in ordinary tnin's to tho.se of an independent nation (see von Kre- 
mer, Culturgesch. des Orients, II, 174 ot seqq), while at other times they had to suffer the most 
:25 cruel persecutions, refusal to abandon the faith of their fathers being under Sassanide and 
Moslem rule often visited by torture and capital punishment. It is to those martyrs of Christian 
faith that Tu Huan refers, wlioii he asserts that ccthe people of Fu-liii)), i, o., the Christians, 
originally of Syria, living under their patriarchs as captives in Persia, awill rather accept death 
than change their national customs)). A celebrated case of Christian martyrdom is recorded by 
30 Mar Amr (op. cit, 37) as having occurred just a year after Tu Iluan’s arrival in 752 A. D.: <fper 
id tempus martyrium fecit Israel modiciis, cuiDeus requiem concedat)). Cf. Assemani, II, 432. 

Several of the notes placed on record in Tu Huan’s fragment point to Syria as the country 
vith wliich Fu-lin has to be identided. If it is said that the people drink wine, which he knew was 
forbidden to the Mahommedans; this may be accounted for by the term Fu-lin covering the 
35 Christian poi)ulatioii, mixed of native and Boman, or Greek elements. Skilled artisans and clever 
weavcTs of silk wore notorious in Syria; so was an industry, not mentioned by Chau Ju-kua, but 
referrt'd to in the original quotation of the T'ung-tien, t he m anufacture of glass, which it is said «has 
not its equal in the world (5$ fg » * 3c T ^ It)* Chau Ju-kua speaks of 
10,000 men forming the army of Fu-lin, while the T'ung-tien text makes it to consist of a million, 
40 The one figure is much too low, the dthor much too high for Syria under the Omaiads as well 
as the Byzantine empire. But both texts have the words: «they have to ward off the Ta-shl». This 
might tempt the defenders of the Constantinople theory to look upon it as an argument against 
Fu-lin being Syria. But we have to consider that Tu Huan does not view things from an histo- 
rical point of view; he merely places on record w'hat he had heard and seen on the spot. His 
45 information is entirely contemporaneous, and refers to events immediately preceding and following 
the year 751, w^hen the battle of Taras was fought. This Tvas just the time when the Bomans 
of Constantinople wore much less molested by the Arabs than at any other period preceding, or 
following for at least a generation. The great disaster of 718 A. D., when the Arab fleet was 
entirely routed after a fruitless siege of thirteen months, owing to a combination of circumstances, 
50 added to the murderous effect of Greck-fire, had discouraged the Arabs in their attacks for 
generations to come; and since in the sequel, especially during the middle of the century, both 
parties were fully occupied with domestic troubles, the Arabs with dynastic feuds, the Byzantines 
with iconoclastic controveisies, there would have been scarcely any occaison for Tu Huan to say 
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that ntho Romans of the Eastern Empire had to ward off the Ta-shi». We have, tlumtore, 
for a different explanation of this statement. In 751, the year of I u Huan s aiii\al in th( ( ^t, 
the term Ta-shi, from his point of view, applied to that portion of the Arabs ^nIio had just .e:aiue(l 
that great victory over the Chinese under Kau Si^n-chi, i. e. the Ahhasidc teiiitoi> ('^« ( Ch a\ <i nii^ 
Documents stir les Tou-kioue: Turcs Occidentaux, 297). In his account of tlie d\i-shi (T uug-tieii, 5 
193,23) Tu Huan says: «the country of Chan (Sham, or Syria, of ^ch Damascus^ as tln'ii the 
capital) is on the western boundary of the Ta-shl» ySC 

seems to show that to him the Ta-shi were the Abbasido Arabs and that their wt'storu neiglibour>. 
treated by him as a separate country, were the Syrians, then still fighting tor their imh^pendoma' 
here and there against the overwhelming numbers of the Abbasido armies, A\bidi had already 10 
captured Damascus and driven the old Omaiad rulers out of the country. This dew is Mipi)ort(Ml 
by Tu Euan’s mentioning a city called hy him A-kti-lo reMileuce of tht' 

king of the Ta-shi. This can be none other than the city of Kufa, tin; resi(h'iic(‘ of Abu’l-’Abbas, 
the Syriac name of which, according to BarHchraeus (Ahbeloes and Ijaniy, III, 112. (-t. 
Assemani, op. cit, III B, 715) was Akula. Tu Huan had no knowledge of Baghdad, the 15 
foundation of which hy the second Abhaside Caliph in 762 A. D. fell in the year of his letum tu 
China by a trading vessel bound for Canton. . 

15) Sin T'ang-shu, 221, has taken some of its statements coneoriiing Ta-ts'in from 'I’u 
Huan’s work, among others what he says ot the people’s fondness lor wine and eak(‘3, alsi) th<* 
passage concerning the (rDevil market». See Hirth, China and tlic Homan Orient, bb, 27!), 283, 20 
Ancient, mediaeval, and modern travellers mention such dumb trading in Asia and Africa. 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, Christian topography, 52 (Hakl. Soc. edit.) s])(‘aks of it as practis(Ml 
between the Ethiopians and the Barbarians — probably Somalis. I'averiiier, Travels in India, 11, 6S 
(Ball’s edit.) refers to it as existing in his time in India, and Beghio (I’he IVIalayan INuiiiisula, -sj 
says it is used among the aborigines of the Malay Peninsula. Cf. also wdiat Chau Ju-kua says 25 
(infra, Ch. XL) on the trade between the natives of the Philippines (bla-i) and tlio Ghim'se. 


21 . 

INDIA. 

T'i^n-chu ^). 

'(The country of T'i 6 n-chu is subordinate to tlic countr}' of Ta-ts'iii)>; so 
its rulers are all selected by Ta-ts'in ^ 

It is the custom of the people to plait their hair and to let it hauj' 
down, but the temples and the crown of the head are covered with a silken 
(^) turban. In their dwellings they use plaster instead of tih's. 

They have walled cities in which the people dwell. ss 

'The king dresses in brocaded silk, and his hair is wound into a spiral 
knot on the crowm of his head; the rest of the hair is cut short. When 
holding his court in. the morning he sits on a tmig skin, — fdnej (§|) being 
the name of an animal, — ornamented with representations of various objects 
painted in red wax; and his courtiers make obeisance to him and pray for 40 
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his life. When he goes forth he rides on horseback, and his saddle and bridle 
are thickly set with dark gold and silver. His followers, three hun- 

dred in number, arc armed with spears and swords. 

His consort wears a gold embroidered scarlet dress with large sleeves. 

5 Once a year she shows herself in public, when considerable bounty is given 
to the poor. 

«In this country there is holy-water yjc) which can still the wind 
and waves. The foreign traders fill opaque glass bottles with it, and when 
they suddenly get in a rough sea they still it by sprinkling this water on it» 

10 It is said that «during the reign of Siian-wu of the Posterior Wci dyn- 
asty (A. D., 500 — 515), T'i6n-chu sent envoys with a present of swift 
horses {,|^ ,^). It is said that their country produces (m) lions, sables, 
leopards, camels (^), rhinoceros, elephants, tortoise-shell, gold, copper, 
iron, lead and tin, gold embroidered rugs ^ 

(S ^11*1 fa-tong (^| ^0. There is a stone like talc but of 

a reddish colour; when split it is as thin as a cicada’s wing; when put to- 
gether the pieces look like silken gauze. There is the diamond |^|j 
which looks like fluor-spar ^ ^), but which will not melt, though 
exposed to the fire an hundred times». It can cut jade-stone^. 

20 There is sandal-wood (j^ ;^) and other aromatic woods, sugar-cane, 
sugar and all kinds of fruits. They trade yearly with Ta-ts'in and 

Fu-nan (:^ They use cowries as a medium of exchange. They are 
clever jugglers. They have bows and arrows, armour, spears, flying-ladders 
t^), saps (±tjj ^), and also the contrivances called the «wooden-oxen» 
25 and the «gliding-horses» ^ ^ ,^); yet they are cowards in battle. They 
are good astronomers and calculators of the calendar ^ or astrologers). 

They all study the Si-tau-chang-shu ^ ^) [Note: A gap of 

seven characters occurs here]. They use the leaves of ^) as 

paper A 

30 In the periods chong-kuan (A. D. 627 — 650) and t'ien-slwu (690 — 
692) of the T'ang (this country) sent envoys with tribute (to our Court). In 
the yung-ld period (of the Sung, A. D. 984 — 988) a priest, by name Lo- 
hu-na (^ ^ arrived (in Ts'iian-chdu) by sea; he called himself a native 
of T'ien-chu. The foreign traders (^ j^), considering that he was a foreign 
35 priest (ii ft). vied with each other in presenting him gold, silks, jewels 
and precious stones, but the priest had no use for them himself. He bought a 
piece of ground and built a Buddhist shrine (^ ^J) in the southern suburb 
of Ts'Qan-chdu; it is the Pau-lin-yiian (^ ^) of the present day®. 
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Notes. 


1) The words in hraL'kets arc substantially a quotation from ClnWi K'u-fciV nntc'^ on "I’a- 
ts'in. See supra p. 105. The rest of the jmrairiafdi seems oii^iual ^^it]lonr aiitlior. As in tli(‘ account 
of Ta-ts'm, Chau Jii-kua has mixed up a good deal of infoniiatiuu dcri\cd fioni cnrlicr ChiiK'sc 
sources and applying to India (T'ien-chu) generally, with the India of the T:i-<s'in people, (u- 5 

Christians, regarding whose dependency on the (fking of Ta-ts'iii)) (i. , flie j»ntiiarcli id' Vntiocdi 

or Ihighdadj see supra p. 105. The term Then-chu, as here us(al, is not to Ix' taken in nil cnsi's 
in the broad acceptation in 'which other Chinese writers use it, for our nutlior has desfiibed the 
principal divisions of India in other chapters.** It ap])enrs that Chau’.s I’heii-chii was th(‘ coast 
of Madras, at least so far as the first three paragraphs of this cliaider are conc<‘rned; in tlx^ lo 
rest of the chapter, derived nearly entirely from the Thmg-tien and other Chinese authorities, 
T'ien-chu must, I think, be understood in its broader meaning of India gentM*all\. 

The manner in 'which the king, i. c., the head priest of (In* Cliristiaiis, npjiointed by the 
king of Ta-ts'in, dressed his hair might he looked upon as a strange anomaly, coiisidtTing liis 
being deputed by the Syrian, or the Chaldaoan, patriarch. But it apfiears tliat in India tin' ir> 
Christian clergy followed the native custom in this respect. Assemani (III B, ;i:i7) quotes dosi*- 
phns Indus (15 century?, Assemani, ib , 439), who says cede Christiaiiis Malabnriae: Hi liahent 
sacerdotes, levitas et hypodiaconos. Sacerdotes vero non ferunt tonsiiram, sod noniiihil capillorum 
in summa parte capitis habent: quod et faciiint Saraconi, J'ersne, Tudi, d artnri cd Siii(nises.)> 

It might also appear strange that the metroiiolitan of the Christian <*hurch A\as alh»wcd to t>0 
have a wife at all; hut the history of hTestorian patriarchs shows that o])inions on tin' (pn'stiou of 


celibacy have changed a good deal. Certainly bishops could be married (IHirb cbraiMis, op. eit., 

II, 64, 70, 80), and exceptions are even on record in the case of patriarchs, ns in tliat of Babacus 
(498 — 503 A. D.), who was married and had sons and "who (fsanxit, ut ecclesiac minisfri universi 
nuberent, nemine aut presbyterorum ant diaconorum sine uxore manente: haberentque singuli 25 
propriam uxorem palam et publice secundum legis praescriptum: net* quisejuam in postcrum 
caelibatum in saeculari conversation! coleret, ut "vitatur nemjie peccandi p(‘riculiijn» (Nlar Amr 
op. cit., II, 21; cf. Assemani, II, 408). One of the early bishops of India, known ns 3’homas 
Cana, some time about the year 800 A. B., is even credited with having bad two wives, one of 
whom was held to be merely a concubine. Assemani (Til B, -141 ct seqq ) fills aoveral pages of 30 
his erudition with the account of this legend. Of the modern Christians of the (diureh of 
St. Thomas, Captain Ch. Swanston says (J. B. A. S., II, 241): «Tho celibacy of the priests 
is -with them rather a custom than a dogma: they admit, not only that it is not required by 
Scripture, but also its evil tendency and consequences; and in later yeais, some of them 'vrerc 
induced to marry by the influence and persuasion of the Britisli authorities in 'rravanebr, and a 35 
marriage gift of four hundred rupees, presented by the sovereign of the country, to induce thorn 
to return to the ancient usage of their forefathers, and to enter the nuptial state. 'J’ln* fooling of 
the church is, however, against it.» 

The Sung-shi, 490, s'> says that sometime between A. D. 981 and 988, there came to the 
capital of China an Indian priest ^ ) called Yung-shI itf:) in company 40 

Li-to (^)J Lata of Masudi, was situated on the gulf of Cambay and was a part of the 

k^d^ o^be Balhara). The sovereign of his country bore the family mum* of \ a-lo-wu-ti> 

\ 1 . . / .. . * 


_ wuiu biic luuniy niiine 01 i u-io-wu-tb 

^ liis personal name was A-no-ni (|J^ uis clothes wore yellow, 


h|s cap was of gold and covered with all kinds of jewels. ^Yhen be went forth he rode on an 45 
elephant or m a small sedan-chair, preceded by a great throng of people and to the sound of 
conch shells ^ited the temples he made largess to the poor. His consort, 

whose name wasMaham(^ only appeared in public once a year, when she bestowed 

great bounty on the people. 


been borae ^71 Brahl^'l'^ ever-lasting, cternity», and could never have 50 

een borne by a Brahman or a Buddhist; it appears to me highly probably that Yung-shi was a 
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Malabar Christian, as may also have been the Persian «heretic» ) who accompanied 

him on h.is journey to China. 

2) Quotation from Chou in his notes on Ta-ts*in (see supra, p. 108, note 9). The 

holy water here referred to must be that taken from the well Zemzem at Mecca. Ming-shi, in 
b its account of Mecca, says: ^Behind the tomb of Ma-ha-ma (Mohammed) there is a well, the water 
of which is limpid and sweet. People who start on the sea voyage use to talce along with them 
some water from this well, for it has the property of appeasing the waves in time of storm when 
sprinkled over the sea». Brctschneider, Med. Besearches, II, 303. San-ts*ai-t'u-hui (Pi6n-i-tien, 
08. Sec. T'i6n-fang) attributes the same property to the water from the well of Ishmael 
10 or Hagar’s well, this is the well Zemzem, jcccording to mohammedan tradition. 

2) The portion of this paragraph in quotation marks is taken from Tu Yu’s Tung-tien 
(see supra, p. lOS, note 14). IIou Han-shu, 118,12®’, mentions among the products of India elephants, 
rhinoceros, tortoise-shell, gold, silver, copper, iron, lead and tin, sugar 
ginger, black salt, fine cloth, handsome rugs called t'a-idng — Liang-shu, 54,16^ says the usual 
15 exports from India were rhinoceros (horns), ivory, leopards (skins), marmot (? skins), tortoise- 
shell, liiiO'isH gold, silver, gold embroidered skin rugs, fine hemps (cloth ?), po-iiS 

(muslin), fine fur garments and fa-tong (rugs). iaHuo-ts % it adds, is like talc, its colour is like 
dark gold, it is brilliant. When cleaved it is as thin as a cicada’s wing; when put together the 
pieces look like silver gauze)). Huo-ts'i appears to be a foreign word; the substance referred to 
20 may be isinglass. According to Porter Smith, Contrib. mater, med., 120, it is lapis-lazuli. 

4) This paragraph was compiled from a number of earlier Chinese writers, largely from 
T'ang-shu, 221^^,17 et seqq. According to the Nan-fang-ts*au-mu-chuaiig, I, 4, sM-vii is cane- 
sugar. At tlie time that work was written, third century A. D., China got all her supply of sugar 
from Tongkiiig and southern Indo-China, where the sugar-cane a])pears to have been indigenous. 
25 See de Candolle, Origine des plantes cultivdes, 122 — 127. It was cultivated also in India as 
early as the first or second century of our era, as we have seen by the reference made to it in 
the Ildu Han-shu in the previous note. By the sixth century its use must have been general in 
Central Asia, for Sui-shu, 88, mentions that sugar came from various countries of Central Asia 
and of the Sassanian empire. In the first half of tho seventh century the cane was cultivated in 
30 Central China, at Yang-chdu (;^ in Kiang-su), but the Chinese did not know the process 
of making sugar. Somewhere about A. D. C37 the Emperor Tai-tsung sent a mission to Magadha 
(i. e., Central India) to learn the method of boiling sugar, and called the attention of his people 
to the superiority of the Cldnose cane. Tang-shu, 221-^,19^. 

At about the same time IlUan-tsang mentioned among the articles of food of the people 
85 of India slia-fang ((granulated sugar))) and sU-mi. He also stated that Gandhara had 

much sugar-cane Ji?) and produced (or exported j^) sh%-mi. Si-yfi-ki, 2,ia^ l^^~On 

sugar and sugar-cane in ancient India, see Lassen, Indische Alterthumsk., I, 317 et seqq. 

Sui-shu, 83, makes mention of another kind of sugar, or product of sugar, called pan-mi 
). I can find no explanation of this term which, literally translated, means ((half-honey». 
40 Concerning the remarks about the trade relations of T*ien-chu, H6u Han-shu, 118, 

already referred to its trade with Ta-ts in, and Liang-shu, 54,17®' stated that Central T'i§n-chu 
had much sea-trade with Ta-ts in, An-si (Parthia), Fu-nan, Ji-nan and Kiau-chl (i. e., Indo-China 
generally). Our author quotes from T*ang-shu, 221 Aj 17 ^, 

Cowries were not the only medium of exchange in India even in the first centuries of our 
45 era. Hdu Han-shu, 118,io^ states that the Indians used coins of gold and silver; the ratio was 
10 to 1. Hflaii-tsang says «m the commerce of the country gold and silver coins, cowries and 
small pearls are the media of cxchange». Watters, On Yuan-chuang’s Travels, I, 178. 

The ctwooden ox)) and the ((gliding horse)) were, according to San-kuo-chi (Shu, 5,i3,io), 
contrivances for facilitating the transport of provisions of armies, and were invented in the third 
50 century by the great Chinese general Chu-ko Liang. Conf. Mayers, Chinese Header’s Manual, 
s. V. Chu-ko Liang. I can find no explanation of/eX-t't, literally aflying ladders», or of ti-ta/a 

literally o earth roads, sapS)). 

♦ 
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Si'tan cliaug-sliii appears to mean tlie cfSidJbanla Look of Huk'so. niul iIk' Asoi-k 
probably one on astronomy. Alberuni says in bis India (Sack nil's traiislatioin U luM>k 

known among Muslims as Sindbiiid is called by them [tlic Hindus] ^iddliniitri, i. o., straiuht, mit 
crooked nor ebanging. By this name they call every standard book on as(i'(uinjii\ , ('\('u suoli 
books as, according to our opinions, do not come up to tbc mark of our so-imlb'd Zij, i. e., band- 
books of matbcmatical astronomy. They bare five Siddliaidas)) See alsn Indi-idio Altor- 

thumsk., lYj 621. On the usual, or ortbodox, Buddbist sense of tlu' ivoul i. , a ^vllabary, 

see Watters, On Yuan-cbwang’s Travels, I, 155 — 15'J and Eitel, llnudbttnk, 152. 'I in text 
is a quotation from T'ang-sbu 22 lA, 25 ^j the characters ini^Ynn i_n^eiir le\f can l)o ''Upjdiod 
from it. The passage reads as follows ^ ^ ^ pV.y Q ^ K; 

«Tliey are able astronomers and they stud}" (the i\ork ( nlU-dj enauicoi^ly enlbnl 

(by the Chinese) Fan fien-fa (i. e., Indian Astroiuun})}). 

The Hdu Han-sbu, 118,12^ and Liang-sbu, 54, lo^' reinaiked on tin' Indian^* ('ow.irdier oud 
weakness. 

Fcl-Io (in Sanskrit ca Icafw) arc tbc loaves of the boia>-U'^ tlabolliforinis. Yii-yang- 15 

tsa-tsu, I'S,;*^ says there are three kinds ttf pti-fn tree in Magadba (Central Indi.ik the largi^-^l 
called S.mi'knl. inhc rrksir 

patra deaf of the tala tree. ' 

5) The name of this priest, probably a transcription of Il.ihiila, has id’ton l>e(‘n ii'ed bv 
Buddhist monks; it was the name of the son of the Buddha Gautama. 'I'he (eiiu ha, rernb rt'd m; 
<cforeignn, is sometimes applied to Indians (see Pei-wou yun-fu, 70^ s. v. ^ A-/,: ), IlKordi 

usually used to designate the people of Western Asia. 

Sung-shi, 490,8^ has it that in the jimuhlu period (A. B. PSI— tho same in 'wlncli 
Lo-hu-na came to Tshiaii-chuu), Tzi-huan ( a i»riest of Wei-clioii ( j- oame 

back to China from the AYcstoni Regions with a loreign ])ricst C^j by tin* name of AH- 25 

tan-lo ^)- They presented to the Em|KTor lotlers from tlx' friiicc ul' Eorllieni 

India, and also from Na-kn-t'o Prince of the Diamond 'riiroim |||J 

T. f-. VajrSsana, Buddligaya). Mi-tan-lo is a trauscrjplion of Mitra, a cmnim.ir tonmiiatiuii 
of Indian Buddhist names. 


THE ARABS. 


Ta-Shr Ox: 

((The Ta-shi' are to the west and north (or north-west) of Ts'iian-c.liou 
at a very great distance from it, so tliat the foreign ships -jiff}) iind it 
difficult to make the voyage there direct. After those ships liavtt left Ts'iian- oa 
ch6u they come in some forty days to Lan-li (|| ||), where tln^y trade. 
The following year they go to sea again, when with the aid of the regular 
(IlM M,) they take some sixty days to make the journcy». 

^ The products of the country are for the most part brought to Saii- 
fo-ts’i, where they are sold to merchants who forward them to China 
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«lliis couiiti} ol the Tii-slii is powcrtul and warlike. Its extent is very 
^i(at, and its inhahittUits aio pre-einineiit ainou^* all h.n‘ei*-’nei's for their dis- 
tingiiislied l)earing». 

«Thc climate tlirougliout a large part of it is cold)., snoM' falling to a 
det>th of two or three teet; consoqnontly rngs are uinch prized. 

The capiial of the country, jiaillcd Rli-sii-li ^ -g*) (Note: Some 
make it to ho IMa-lo-pa !||| :f^), is an important centre for the trade of 
forcigji peoples'*. «The king wears a turhan of silk brocade and foreign cotton 
stuff (buckram). On each new moon and full moon he puts on an eight-sided 
10 tlat-foppi'd iK'at'dress of pure geld, set with the most precious jewels in the 
woi'ld. Ilis robe is of silk brocade and is bound around iiiin with a jade 
girdle. On his fret he wc'ars golden shoes. In his residence the pillars arc of 
cornelian stone, the walls oUii-!.-(in stone (Note: It is as transparent 

as ti_'ysl<d), the tiles of rock-crystal, the bricks ot green stone jasper?), 
1 .-, and the mortar of Jiiio stone (>/^ i^j). The curtains and screens arc of brocade 
with rich designs Avovon in all kinds of colour in silk and pure gold thread b). 

The king’s thron.‘ is set with pearls and precious stones, and the steps 
of the throne arc covered with pure gold. The various vessels and utensils 
around the throne are of gold or silver, and precious pearls are knotted in, 
20 the screen behind it. In great court ceremonies the king sits behind this 
screen, and on cither side, protecting him, «thc ministers of state surround 
him» bearing golden bucklers and helmets and armed with precious swords. 

His other «officers arc called Tai-nvi ^j-); each of them has the 
command of some lAvcnty thousand horsemen. The horses are seven feet high 
2 n and are shod AA'ith ii‘on. His army is brave and excels in all military 
exercises)). 

The streets (of the capital) are more than fifty feet broad; in the middle 
is a roaihvay twenty feet broad and four feet high for the use of camels, 
horses, and oxen carrying goods about. On either side, for the convenience of 
80 pedestrians’ business, there are sidewalks paved with green and black (or 
blueish black, ^ flagstones of surpassing beauty. 

«The dwellings of the people are like those of the Chinese, with this 
difference that here tliin flagstones (slates?) are used instead of tiles ®». 

The food consists of rice and other cereals; mutton stewed with fine 
S3 strips of dough is considered a delicacy. The poor live on fish, vegetables and 
fruits only; sweet dishes are preferred to sour (^ ^ ^ ^). Wine 

is made out of the juice of grapes, and there is also the drink (called) ss5 

^ 'iM)) ^ decoction of sugar and spices. By mixing of honey and 
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spices they make a drink (called) mn-ssi-ta-lma ^ ^Yllich 

is very heating ®. 

Very rich persons use a measure (^) instead of scales in business 
transactions in gold or silver. «The markets» are noisy and hustling, and «are 
filled with great store of gold and silver damasks, hrocjides, and sucli like n 
wares. The artisans have the true artistic spirito (J2 fijif ^ 

^ ID- 

The king, the officials and the people all serve (or rcvcia' Ileavtm. 
They have also a Buddha by the name of ]\Ia.-hia-w'u ^ Every 
seven days they cut their hair and clip their finger nails. At the New Year lo 
for a whole month they fast and chant prayers (f^ ^ — ^J). 

Daily they pray to Heaven five times. 

The peasants work their fields wdthout fear of inuudations er drouglds; 
a sufficiency of water for irrigation is supplied by a river Avhose sdurre is not 
known. During the season when no cultivation is in j)rogross, tlui level of the 15 
river remains even with the hanks; with the beginning of cultivafion it rises 
day by day. Then it is that an official is appointed to wat,ch the ri\-(ir and to 
await the highest water level, when he summons the people, who then idough 
and sow their fields. When they have had enough water, tlu' river returns 
to its former level ®. 

There is a great harbour (or anchorage ^ in this country, ov(!r two 
hundred feet deep, which opens to the south-east on the sea., and has branches 
(;^) connecting with all quarters of the country ^ On 

either bank of the harbour the people have their dwadlings and here 
daily are held fairs (;^ jfj), where crowd i,„ats and wagons, all 2.-, 

loaded with hemp, wheat, millet, beaus, sugar, meal, oil, tirewooil, fowls, 
sheep, geese, ducks, fish, shrimps, date-cakes (^ [^j, grapes and otlun- fruits. 

The products of the country (of the Ta-shi) consist in peaids, ivory, 
rhinoceros horns, frankincense, ambergris, putchuck, cloves, nutmegs, lanizoin 
(ansi Mang), aloes, myrrh, dragon’s-blood, asa-footida, inisia-Wi, borax, 80 
opaque and transparent glass, cli^o-h^u shell, coral, cat’s-cyes, gardimia flowers, 
rose-water, nut-galls, yellow wax, soft gold brocades, camors-hair cloth, 
tou-lo cottonades (5^ ^ and foreign satins (J^. 

The foreign traders (^ 1^) who deal in these merchandise, bring 
them to San-fo-ts'i and to Fo-lo-an to barter. 85 

The following countries are dependencies of this country (of the Ta-shi): 

Ma-lo-mo (0 || :^)u 

Slii-io (J^ ^) Ya-ssi-pau-hien (1^ 
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6 Lo-ssi-mei is P'u-liua-lo 

Mu-kii-lan (/tc Ts'6ng-pa 

K'ie-li-ki ±) Pi-p'a-lo (>]H5 g P||) 

P'i-no-y6 (Hl{; Wu-pa 

5 I-lu (P iii) Wong-li f ) 

10 Pai-ta (0 20 Ki-sM (=g 

Ssi-lien (,g, • Ma-kia (|g 

Pai-lien (Q Pi-ssl-lo #;f 

. Tsi-ki ±) Ki-tz'i-m (± ^ j/g) 

10 Kan-mei (-^ ^ ) Wu-ssi-li ^ ^ 

This country (or people) was originally a branch of the Persians ('^ 
^). In the ia-ye period of the Sui dynasty (A. D. 605 — 617) there lived 
a high-minded and wise man among the Persians who found deep down in a 
hole a stone bearing an inscription, and this he took for a good omen. So he 
15 called the people together, took by force the things necessary (for arming 
men) and enrolled followers, who gradually increased in number till he 
became powerful enough to make himself king, and then he took possession 
of the western portion of Po-ssi. 

Since the yung-lnd period of the T'ang dynasty (A. D. 650 — 656) the 
20 Ta-shi have come repeatedly to our Court to present tribute. Before the time 
of their king P'on-ni-mo-huan M ^ ^ Merwdn) they were called 
ftWhite-robed Ta-shl»; after A-p'o-lo-pa (|J^ ^ ^ AbuT ‘Abbds) they 
wore called «Black-robed Ta-shi»^h 

In the fourth year of the IcHm-to period of the reigning dynasty (A. D. 
25 966) the bonze Hing-k'in (fy journeyed to the Western Regions; on 
this occasion an (Imperial) letter to their king was granted to enlist his 
sympathy 

In the first year of the liUn-yau period (A. D. 968) they sent envoys with 
tribute to our Court, and in the fourth year (A. D. 971") they sent presents 
30 with Chan-ch'Ong and Shb-p'o to Li Yii (^ in Kiang-nan^®. YG did 
not venture to accept them, so the envoys submitted the matter to the Court, 
and an Order in Council was issued forbidding that tribute presents should 
henceforth be brought ^ 

In the fourth year of the sJum-liua period (A. D. 993) they sent tribute 
30 through the Assistant Envoy Li-a-wu (^ gjf ^) who stated, at an audience 
granted him in the Ch'ung-ch6ng Audience Hall (of the Palace), that his 
country bordered on Ta-ts'in, and that it produced ivory and rhinoceros 
hoiTis. The Emperor T'ai-tsung asked him how rhinoceros and elephants were 
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captured. He replied, «To capture elephants, we use decoy elephants to get 
so near them that we can catch them with a big lasso, lo capture a, rliino- 
ceros, a man with a how and arrow climbs a big tree, where he watches for 
the animal until he c.au shoot and kill it. The young (rhinoceros) are not 
shot as they can he caught». 5 

The envoy was presented with a court dress, a hat and girdle, and, 
besides these, with as much gold as tlm tribute presents were wortli 

In the third year of the yutni-hi period (A. D. 98G) envoys of the Ta-shi 
came to Court with a mission from the Pin-t'ung-lung country^®. 

In the sixth year Mai- f mg (A. D. 1003) they sent Ma-ni and others lo 
(0 jg with tribute of pearls and a re(iuest that return presents should 
not be made them. Although the Emperor Chon-tsuug did not want to 
disregard their wish, when the envoys started on their homeward journey 
they were dismissed with extraordinary honours 

In the first year king-to (A. D. 1004) the (Ai’ah) envoy remained beliind i5 
at the capital, together with the envoys from San-fo-ts'i and P'u-kan, to 
celebrate the Feast of Lanterns, on which occasion they were treated to their 
heart’s content with money and wine ^ -fit '^) 

In the fourth year (A. D. 1007) they accompanied a tribute mission 
from Chan-ch'bng, and were on this occassion entertained with most parti- 20 
cular attention, and also allowed to visit the Buddhist and Tauist temples 
and the Imperial gardens and parks 

During the in-clnmg skmg-fu period (A. D. 1008 — 1017), while the 
Emperor was absent in the eastern part of the Empire for sacrificial pur- 
poses, the chief T'o-p'o-li jijft) expressed the wish to he allowed to 23 

present his tribute presents in person (to the Emperor) on the T'ai-shan 
(where he had gone to sacrifice). He was allowed to do so 

In the fourth year (of the same period, i. e., 1 0 1 1), while the Emperor had 
gone to FOn-yiu (l^ P^) to make sacrifices, the envoy (T'o-p'o-li) came 
again, and was ordered by the Emperor to follow the Court 30 

According to an old tradition told in Kuang-chou (Canton), there was 
a man from the Ta-shi country by the name of Wu-si-hu-lu-hiia (^ 

5^' J!^ ’'^^0 had attained to the age of an hundred and tliirty years. He 

had double ear-beadings and an extraordinarily imposing aspect. He himself 
stated that long ago, impelled by his high regard for the civilization of the 35 
Empire, he had embarked on a ship of the Ku-lo ("^ j^) countiy and had 
made the journey to China. The Emperor presented him with a brocade 
gown and a silver girdle, to which he added a piece of silk*®. 
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la both the i/iian-iju period (A. D. 1086 — 1094) and the period 
(A. D. 1205 — 1208) the Ta-sh’i sent missions to Coui’t 'with tribute^®. 

A foreign trader (:g; ]^) by the name of Shi-na-wei tl?^), a 

Ta-shi by birth, established himself in the southern suburb of Ts'uan-ch6u. 

5 Disdaining wealth, but charitable and filled with the spirit of his western 
home, he built a charnel house ^) in the south-western corner of the 
suburb (or outside the city in the south-west direction) as a last restipg-place 
for the abandoned bodies ( ^ f^) of foreign traders^’. The Customs Inspector 
Liu Chi-k'i has recorded this fact®®. 

10 Notes. 

1) Tlie name Ta-slii applied by tbe Gbiiicsc to the Arabs, and, as in tbe present work, to 
tbe Mobammodan world, is tbe name Tazi or Tay «if w«‘Stc‘ni Asiatic writers. See Bretsebneider, 
Tbe knowledge possessed by tbe ancient Cbiuesc of tbe Arabs and Arabian Colonies, G. Among 
tbe earliest mentions of it in Chinese works is that of tbe pilgrim I-tsing, who, in tbe middle of 

15 tbe seventh century, speaks of tbe To-sbi as interfering with travel on tbe road to 

Kapi^a. Cbavannes, Redigioux eminents, 25. Another still earlier reference as far as facts are 
concerned, occurs in tbe T'lmg-tien (193,22^) and tbe two T'ang-sbu, \^berc tbe first Arab embassy 
to tbe Chinese court is recorded under tbe year G51 A. D. In tbe Kiu T*ang-sbu (198,28^) the 
king’s name is given as Ta-sbi, i. e. Ta-sbi was bis (ctribab) name (lUt 
20 personal name being Ilan-mi-mo-mo-ni, probably a corruption for Emir-al-Mumenin, tbe title of 
the caliph, at that time Otbman. According to tbe T’ang-sbu (221 B, iq), tbe ambassadors cesaid 
themselves that their king belonged to the Ta-sbi tribei) (i W n 

appears from this that, whatever the origin of tbe Persian fast may be, tbe king’s tribal name, 
or bis sill name, was stated by some of bis own subjects to be Ta-sbi, though there may be a 
25 misunderstanding about that. The real meaning of tbe term, which appears as Tazi in Persian 
and IJigiiric (Yambery, Kudatku bilik, 234), Tadjik or Tazih with tbe Armenians, Turks and 
Mongols, and Tayi, Ta-h^ Tayoyh with the Syiians according to d’Obsson (Ilistoire des Mon- 
gols, I, 217, note^, and A^bicb Dionysius, Patriarch of Antioch, in bis history of tbe world (eighth 
century A. D.) refers .to under tbe year G37 as Taj (Tajos vocat Dionysius, Assemani 11, 103), 
30 is appaicntly quite uncertain, so much so that we could not even say with absolute confidence 
that they arc all derived from the same root. Among the several forms in which tbe name 
appears Tadjik, or Tazik, is the most likely to be re])rcsentecl by the Chinese Ta-sbi, pronounced 
Tai-sbik in Canton. But Ta-i as the ancient sound of is not quite impossible. Tbe slii 

of Ta-sbi being ranged with the group of characters anciently read sliik, or cliik, may be due to 
35 a guess made by tbe compilers of K'ang-hi’s Dictionary. The reading i, though not the usual 
one, is certainly backed by old sound autborities (ICang-hi, s v, ad finem: 

so that la-sbi may possibly stand for Ta-i. Bretschneider (Mediaeval Jt^earchesTl, 
268, note) says wtbat d’Ohsson is wrong in stating that the Alongols called the Mahommedans 
Tadjik; that, in early limes [Tt(ery: how early?] the Persians were called Tadjik, and even now- 
40 a-days this name is applied in Turkestan and Transoxiana to the aboriginal Iranian population 
there)). 

2) This and the preceding paragiaph are partly taken from Ch6u K'tl-fei (3,2). Conf. 

supra, p. 89, lines 3—6 and p. 120, n. 5; our author has attempted to edit the text of tbe Ling-wai- 
tai-ta, but with no success. Chou says: aThe name Ta-shi ^ ^ is a collective 

45 appellation for several countries There are fully a thousand and more countries, but of those of 
^'hicb we know the names there are only these few. 

({There is the country of Ma-li-pa (S H or leaving Kuang- 
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cli6u during or after the eJeTenth mccn (DeccuiLer) and failing 'uitL a noitLcrly 'v\iii(l, can make 
ihe country called Lan-li Jj^ i. e., N. W. Sumatra) in forty days. Heie tLey trade, buying 
sapan-wcod, tin, and long ^^bite rattans. Tbe follo'wnng year, in iivinter, they set to sea again and, 
with a north-eastcjly wind favouring them, they mahe the to this ccuntiy of Ma-li-pa, 

(i. e., the Hadramaut coast of Arabia) in some sixty days. 5 

(tThe products (of Ma-li-pa) are frankincense, ambergris, jcails, opaque glass, ihinoceros 
horns, ivory, coral, putchuk, myrrh, di agnu’s-blood, asa-fat:da, liquid storax, oak-galls and 
rose-water, to trade in all of which the countries of the Ta-shi resort to this placcw. See for the 
remainder of Chou’s description of Ma-li-pa, infra p. 121, note 11. The other countries of the 
Ta-shi mentioned hy Chdu K’u-fei are Ma-kia, Pai-ta, Ki-tzT-ni, Mei-lu-ku-tuii and ^Vu-ssi-li; 10 
his remarks on them are translated in subsequent notes to this work. 

3) Mi-sti-li is the Mkraim of the Hebrews, our Egypt. The Ai abic Misr, derived frem the 

Hebrew, was applied by the Aiabs to tbe capital of Egypt. In another chapter (XXXYI), derived 
in all likelihood from different sources, our author writcis the name Wu-ssi-li in 

Cantonese Mat-s&i-li). In the Yuan period the Chinese wrote the name Mi-ssl-ir ( fi, :?). .5 
See Bretschneider, J. C. B. E. A. S., X, 293, and Mediaeval Ecsearches, I, 141, II, 135. In 
another passage (Ch. XXXYI) our author calls the capital of Egypt Iu5-y5, which is al-Kahirah, 
the name given the new city founded in 973 A. 1). The popular Arabic name of Cairo is Misr 
al-lclihirah. Chau evidently thought that Mi-sti-li and Ma-lo-pa were the same place. He got his 
more or less original information and that derived frem Chdu IC'tl-fei badly jumbled. Chou’s 20 
notes only referred to Ma-li-pa. 

4) This description of the king’s dress and of his palace resembles what he tells us 

elsewhere of those of the king of Ta-ts*m. Conf. also infra, Ch. XXXYI. M-kan, Canton dialect 
luk-lidw, is apparently a transcription of Arabic and Persian riMaw, wmaiblcj^, or «alabaster». 
HvO'sM, literally «live stone», may stand for Inia-M, soap-stone, of uLich it is ah 25 

equivalent, accoiding to Geerts, Les produits de la nature Japonaise et Cliinoise, 434 seq. 
Porter Smith, Contributions towards the materia medica, etc., of China, 205, distinguishes it 

as csteatite®, which he says ^differs from lardstone in containing magnesia, having the composition 
of a silicate of magnesia and alumina)), and (180) he says of 1:' uai-hno-sM that 

it entered into the composition of some of the old Chinese pottery of the best kind)). Cf. Julien, 30 
Histoire et fabrication de la porcelaine Chinoise, 76, 256 et seqq. 

5) This paragraph and also the preceding ones of this chapter, when in quotation marks, 
as well as lines 4 — 5 on p. 116, are substantially taken from the statements made to the Chinese 

court by Arabs who came there in the di07ig-lw period of the Sung (A. D. 1111 1118). They 

did not mention the name of the capital of their country, hence our author’s uncertainty 35 
concerning it. See Sung-shi, 490,14. One is inclined to think that our author is describing some 
other city than Cairo, possibly Baghdad or Damascus; but it is more likely that this picture of 
the capital of the Ta-shi is, like m-any of those of Chau Ju-kua, a composite one. 

6) Most of this paragraph is taken from Ling-wai-tai-ta; see infra, p. 121, n. 11. The drink 

called is probably Persian s'herlei, sharah <ca drauglt, drink, winc». Me?, ss?-ia mdUiamny 40 
have to be distinguished, the two £rst as transcriptions, the latter as a generic term, meaning 
cflower wine)), the term hua-ts'iu, being" backed by a number of passages quoted in 

the Pien-tzi-lei-pien, 203,17. In another passage (infra, p. 127, n. 4) three kinds of drinks are 
mentioned, mi, sha and Ma; it seems probable that we should likewise distinguish three here; 
me?, fsi^ta and hm. Both transcriptions represent the same original forms, whatever they may be! 45 
Yu-yang-tsa-tsu, 4,2^ says that «in Po-ssi, Fu-lin and adjacent countries they ferment rice or 

seed of some kind in meat juice. “Wken, after some days, it has become wine, it is an intoxicating 
drink); . 

7) In Cantonese Ma-ha-mat, the Prophet Mohammed. The fast referred to is, of course, 
that of Eamadan. The weekly cutting of hair and nails is a quotation from Ling-wai-tai-ta, 3,8*. 60 
See infra, Ch. XXX. 
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8) Confer what our author says here of the Nile with his other account of it in Ch XXX. 
Ch6u K.*u-fei did not know of the Nile; our author, so far as we are aware, is the earliest 
Chinese author to refer to it. 

9) This may he a reference to Kolzum on the Red Sea, the Clysma of late classical writers, 
5 and to the canal_re- opened by Amru somewhere about A. D. 642 between the Nile and the Red Sea, 

and which appears to have followed very closely the line of the Fresh-water Canal of the present 
day. After its re-opening by Amru it remained navigable for eighty years, when, choked with sand, 
it was again abandoned. Muir, Annals of the early Caliphate, 244. Another possible and more 
probable explanation is that it refers to Obollah and Basra, a district famous for its canals, which, 
10 according'to Ihn Haukal, exceeded 100,000 in number, and of these 20,000 were navigable for 
boats. Le Strange, Land of the Eastern Caliphate, 46. 

10) The list of products here given includes the most important ones brought to China by 
the Arabs from various countries of the West; more detailed descriptions of them are given in 
Part II this work. 

15 11) The last character is certainly an error, it should be_23^« (^^)- Iti another passage (Pt.II, 

Ch. XXXVI) our author, however, writes the name Ma-lo-mo 4^)* shown in a pre- 
vious note (supra, p. 25 note 3) the country referred to is Mirbat on the Hadramaut 

coast of Arabia. Chdu Khi-fei says of it (3,2, continuing the passage quoted supra, pp. 119—120): 
((The king of the coiintry, the officers and the people all worship Heaven (i. e. are Moslims). The 
20 gentry wear turbans of white silk falling down the back; they have designs in gold thread in them. 
Their clothes are made of white yue-no stuff with golden characters in it, or else of brocades of 
sundiy kinds. They wear red leather boots. They live in five-storied houses. They eat wheaten 
cakes, meat and milk. The poor eat fish and vegetables. The soil does not produce rice. The fruits 
they produce are more sweet than sour. They make wine from grapes. There is also the drink 
25 (called) ss'i which is a decoction of sugar and spices. Mixing honey and spices 

they make drinks (called) mei^ ssi-ia^ Ima (M&nm ), which are heating and stimulating. 
Their coins are of both gold and silver. (It is a place) where big ships and wealthy traders con- 
gregate ( ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ). In the third year yuan-yu of Ch6-tsuiig (1088 A. B.) in 

the eleventh moon, people sent by the Ta-shi of Ma-lo-pa presented tribute to our Court. Now this 
30 Ma-lo-pa is the same as Ma-li-paw (1$ Mt 4^)- Sung-shi makes sundry mentions of ((the 
country of Ma-lo-pa of the Ta-shi». It records (17,8) the coming of the mission of 1088, spoken of 
by Ch6u K'h-fel, and also (17, is) that of missions from the same country in 1089 and in 1094. 

12) Shi-ho is Sbehr, another port on the Hadramaut coast, of considerable importance in 
mediaeval times; it is the Esher (or Soer) of Marco Polo, sec Yule’s, Marco Polo (2*^ edit), II, 
35 324, 439 and Heyd, Hist, du Commerce, 11, 500. Sec also infra, Pt. II, Ch. XXY. 

Nu-fa is Zufar, the modern Dbofar (^U-ii), the Dufar of Polo, about 400 miles E. of Sbehr, 
Yule, op. cit., II, 441 — 44 2, Hey d, op, cit,,II, 615. Ming-shi, 326, calls it Tsu-fa-ir 

Ya-ssi-pau-hi6n, in Amoy dialect A-su-pau-han, is Ispahan or Lfaban. In the Yuan 
period we find the name written I-ssi-fa-hang Bretschneid er, J. C. B. 

40 A. S., X, See also infra, Pt. II, Ch. IX. 

Lo-shl-mei in Cantonese Lo-sbi-mi, appears to be a tiuncatcd transcription of Khwarizm, 
the country south of the sea of Aral; Lo-shi-mci probablv representing the sound rizm. See also 
infra, Pt. II, Ch. IX. It is called Ho-li-si-mi-kia ^|J by Htlan-t sang (Julien, 

III, 283), and is probably first referred to (TsTeii Han-sbn, 96^, i 76 ) as one of the dependencies of 
45 K*ang-k'u (Sogdiana) under the name of Au-ki6n (^ sound of which characters, 

according to Yen Shi-ku, was Uk-ken, which may he connected with the name of the present city 
of Kuhne, (Old) Urgendj, the Gorg^niya of the Middle Ages. In the commentary on this passage (see 
Han-shu Si-ytt-chuan-pu-chu, l,3i) Au-ki6nis identified with Huan-tsang’s Ho-li-si-mi-kia,andthe 
abbreviated names (appearing in T'ang-shu, 221 B, 5 ) of Huo-sfin ( and Kuo-li 
50 which the T*ang-shu says correspond with the site of the ancient city of Au-ki6n The description 
of the T*ang-shu leaves but little doubt about the identification of all these names with 
KhwMzm. 
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Mu-lai-linij in Cantonese Muk-kii-lan, is the Makran province^ there is another reference 
to it in Pt. II, Ch. XXIX. 

K'ie-li“kij in Cantonese Ive-li-kat, is presuina,hly Kalhdt, the Calatii ofiNIarcoPolo 
11, 448). It carried on a lively trade Avith India in mediaeval times. It was subject to the prince 
of Hormuz. 5 

P'i-no-ye, in Amoy dialect P'i-lok-ya, is a transcription of Arabic Ifrikyn, Africa, but 
applied by the Arabs to that part of it which included the present Tunis and Tripoli. See Hirth, 

Die Lander des Islam, 27, note G and infra, Pt. II, Ch. XXXI. 

13) I-ln, appears to be the province of Irak. There is no other reference to it. 

Pai-ta is Baghdad, see infra, Ch. XXX 10 

Ssi-lien, may very likely be Siraf (^\^>^) on the Persian Gulf, which in the ninth and 
tenth centuries was the starting-point of the Arab ships engaged in the Indian and Chinese trade. 

It may, however, be Shiraz. Our author makes no other reference to it. 

Pai-lien, the island of Bahrein in the Persian Gulf. This is the only reference to it. 

Tsi-ki, in Cantonese Tsik-kat, possibly the port of Tiz on the JNIakran coast and in 15 
mediaeval times its chief commercial centre. See Holdich, The Gates of India, 298 — 301. The 
name does not occur elsewhere in this or other Chinese works of the time. 

Kan-niei, in Cantonese Kom-mui, in Amoy dialect Kam-bi. The name suggests the Comoro 
islands. It does not occur in any other passage of this work. It is hardly likely to be Cambay, 
which our author refers to under the name of Kan-pa-i (supra, p. 88). 20 

Fu-hua-Io, is Bokhara. See Bretschneider, J. C. B. B. A. S., X, 210. 

Ts'6ng-pa, probably the Zanzibar coast; see infra, Ch. XXT7. 

Pi-p'a-lo, is the Berbera coast, see infra, Chs. XXV and XXVTI. 

AYu-pa, possibly Sohar on the Persian Gulf; see infra, Ch. XXVI. 

Wbng-li, is an error for \Vong-(or Yung-)man, Oman; see infra, Ch. XXVIII. 25 

Ki-sh], is the island of Kish (Keis), in the Persian Gulf; see infra, Ch. XXIX 

]\ra-kia, is Mecca; see infra, Ch. XXIII. 

Pi-ssi-lo, is Basra, at the head of the Persian Gulf; see infra, Ch. ATXXI. 

Ki-tz'i-ni possibly Ghazni; see infra, Ch. XXXII. 

Wu-ssi-li, in Cantonese Mat-ssi-li, is Mosul or Misr; see infra, Chs. XXXITI and XXXVL 30 

14) This and the preceding paragraph are based onTang-shu, 221^ See Bretschneider, 
Ancient Chinese and Arabs, 7,9. The Sung-shi, 490,16 quotes these two paragraphs textually. It 
seems extraordinary that the CJiine'''o should have had such a very vague notion of the ProphePs 
history and of the rise of Arab power. The Omayyad Merwdn II, the last Caliph of the house of 
Omayya, was killed in A. D. 750. Abu’l-Ahbds, the first of the Ahbaside Caliphs (fcBlack-robed 35 
Ta-shm), was proclaimed Caliph the same year at Kufa. Mohnmmcd's Call was in A. D. GOO or 
610; this may he the event referred to in our text. 

15) Sung-shi, 2,3, says that on this occasion 157 persons wore sent forth by the Emperor 

to visit the Western regions, to each of whom was given 30,000 cash. In hook 400, lo, this para- 
graph of our text is reproduced with only slight changes. 40 

IGj Li Lo, Prince of the Southern T'ang, after making his submission to the first Emperor 
of the Sung in A. D. 972, rebelled three years later and held Nanking against tlie imperial forces 
under Ts an Pin. The city was taken by storm and the principality incorporated in the Empire. 
Maegowan, History of China, 3C5— 366. Mayers, Chine.se Header’s Manual, 231. 

17) Ta-shi continued, however, to come to the Court of the Sung. Sung-shi, 2, 3, and 4, 45 
make mention of their presence there in 973, 974, 975, 976, etc. In 976, the Ta-shi seem to have 
formed an official mission, the only one recorded down to that of 1019. In connexion with the 


mission of 976, Sung-shi, 3,io^ says the Prince of the Ta-shi was called K'o-li-fu ^ ^ 
Caliph) aud the envoy’s name was Fu-hi-mi ^ ^ or Pii-lo-hai ^ in an- 

other passage (490,16^), both forms transcribing probably Abu-Hamid). Sung-sbi, 490,18'’ mentions 50 
aLi-a-wu, who in 1008 sent presents to Court; he is called «ship-master» (j|j^ ^). See 
infra, note 23. A mission under an Arab came from P'o-ni (Borneo) in 977. See, infia, p^67. 
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IS) Tlie oCourt ClironicIe» of the Sung-shi does not mention any visit of the Ta-shi in 
993, though there is one recorded in 994. A mission which came to the court in 993, is referred 
to in some detail in Sung-shi, 490, le*’ et seqq. The head of the mission was again the one 
mentioned before as P'u-hi-mi (Ahu-Hamid), alihs Pu-lo-hai. He is described as the master of 
6 an Arab vessel, hut being too old and sick to proceed to court himself, he sent his assistant 
captain Li-a-wu with his credentials, in which he addresses the Emperor on his own behalf, 
thanking him for past favours bestowed on him and the foreign trade at Canton, while 
explaining the reasons for his not submitting his tribute in person. Then again in 995 a tribute 
mission arrived under the «ship-master» P'n-ja-t'o-li ^ ^ ^), who deputed Fu- 
10 hi-mi (Abu-Hamid) again to offer his tribute at court. During the audience the emperor enquired 
about his country, when he stated, among other details, that «it was conterminous with Ta-ts'in, 
which, being a dependency, was now governed by his native conntry» ( M ^ ^ 

^11^ ^ S Then follows the account of the elephant 

and rhinoceros hunting. It will be seen that Chau .Tu-kua differs by two years as to the date 
15 of the audience. In OSS P'u-ya-t'o-li came again as envoy from San-fo-ts'i. 

19) Sung-shi, 5,24 records a visit to the Court of China of Ta-shi and jicople from Pin- 
t'ung-lung in the third year cM-tau. (A. D. 997), but none in the third year yurg-M; the nien- 
han only differing. See also Sung-shi, 490,is'' and suju’a, p. 52, note S. 

20) Between the visit of 997 and that of 1003, Snng-shi, 6,8, records the coming in 909 of 
20 (.South-western barbarians, people of Chan-ch'ong and Ta-shi». The following year it notes (0,ii) 

the coming of people from Ta-shi, Korea, and Kau-chuu (0j aborigines. Concerning the 

mission of 1003, two references are made b. it, in the first (7,2) it is simply stated that in the sixth 
year Iniu-p'tng San-fo-ts'i and the Ta-shi came with presents. In the second reference (490, is’’) it 
is said that in the sixth year Men-p'ing the Ta-shi sent as envoys oP'o-lo-k'in, San-ma-ni and 
25 otherso with tribute. aMa-ni and the others were received 

in audience in the Chung-ch'ong tifiii (ball), etc.n. Brotschneider, Ancient Chinese and Arabs, 
15, referring to this mission (he puts it in 1004, and gives the name of the envoy as I'o-kiu-lo-san- 
mo-ni), is of opinion that the Jast three sounds of this name indicate an allusion to the Arabian 
dynasty of the Samanidcs, who'rcigned tilt the beginning of the eleventh century in the East and 
30 had their capital in Bokhara. Chavannes, Le Nestorianisme, 38, 40—41, says of the word 
Ma-(or Mo-)ni ()^ Jg also written that it was used solely to designate Mohamme- 

dans. He refers to this mission of 10o3 as a proof that the Maui were Moslim. According to 
Broomhall, Islam in China, 95, n. 2, Mo-ni has been sometimes used, erroneously, by the 
Chinese to transcribe the word Mullah. He gives an example of this in the K'ien-lung inscription 
85 of 1764 in the Peking mosque on the Cli'aiig-an-ta-chieh. Deveria, Musulmans et Mamcheeiis 
chinois (Journ. Asiat., 1897, X, 477) looks upon the words P'o-lo-k'in-san-ma-ni as an Arabic 
name, such as Balkin 8amfl,ni, or Balkin-cs-Samaiii. But this seems improbable. Samani is 
wrong, and Dev6ria confounded Samani {^_yiLoUo) and Sam' ani (^Lsi.o...j)j furthermore Balkin 
cannot be an Arabic word. 


40 21) Sung-sbi, 490, is^ referring to this mission, uses the same language as our author, but, 

instead of the last four characters used by Chau, it has 
22) Conf. Sung-shi, 7,14^ and 490,18^. 


23) According to Sung-shi, 7,19, T'o-j/o-Ii came to Court in 1008, with people from San- 
fo^-ts'i and « south-western barbarians®. In another passage (490,13^) it is said that in the third 
45 year 1000) «the ship-master ( :jr ) T'o-p'o-li sent as his messenger Mu- 

Ifi-pi with presents to the Emperor; when Mii-ki-pi went back the Emperor 

5ent to T'o-p o-li a letter and also yessels (of porcelain), clothes, a saddle and ahorse....® In 
the tenth moon of the first year ia-clnifig siang^fu (A. D. 1008), while the Emperor was absent 
in the eastern part of the Empire for sacrificial purposes, T'o-p'o-li asked to be allowed to go 
50 to the T'ai-shan to there offer his presents to tire Emperor. He was allowed to do so. (The same 
year) the ship-master Li-a-wu (see supra, p, 117, line 35) sent a messenger Ma-(hia-)wu (j)|^ 
Mohammed) by name, who presented to the Emperor a jade — stone badge (^^ of great 
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beauty ...» These references are of gi'eat interest as showing the closeness of the commercial 
relations existing between the Arab traders and the Court of China. The Sung-shi contains 
frequent references to these Arab ship-owners and their yisits to the court of the Sung emperors. 
T*o-p'o-li was apparently given a Chinese title on the occasion of his visit of 1008, for in 1011 
he is called ((General who has returned to virtuew He was again at 5 

Court in 1019. Similar titles were conferred on other Arabs on subsequent occasions. 

24) Fen-yin, is the present Wan-ch'tian in P'u-chou-fu in southern Shan-si. 

Playfair, Cities and Towns, JVL* 7901. Conf. Sung-shi, 8,i and 490,19% where the list of presents 
is given; T'o-p'o-li is there spoken of as ((K*ui-to tsiang-kun T'o-p'o-liw. 

25) Sung-sh], 490,19^ reproduces this story with a slight variant; it begins by saying: 10 

«In 1012 it was said in Kuang-chou that the Ta-shi Wu-si-hu-lu-hua had lived to the age of 
130», etc. It is also given in the Tung-si-yang-k'au, 4,6% the hero of the story is there said to 
have come from Acheen in Sumatra ([|^ ), ((which was formerly a Ta-shi country©, from 

which we may infer that, in the Ming period, Ku-lo was supposed to have been on the Sumatra 
coast. Conf. supra, p. 76. 15 

26) Sung-shi, 17,13, says that in 1094 people from Mau-li a country otherwise 

unknown, but which may be the same as the Mo-lai of the T'ang period, i. e., Kiilam-Mal6), Ma- 

(E P-i or Mirbat) and Arabs (Ta-shi) bi ought presents to Court. Ko visit is 
recorded during the 7c*ai-hi period (Sung-shi, 38,8—18). 

27) Ts*Udn-ch6ii-fu-chi, as quoted in Tu-shu-tsi-ch*5ng (Sect. VI, CIi. 1045), says that on 20 
the Ling-shan, or ((Hill of soulsw, in the south-eastern part of Ts'uan-ch6u were the Mohammedan 
tombs or the atombs of the Medina-men» as they were called. We have shown in a preceding 
note (supra, p. 14, n. 4) that there is some evidence that Islam was brought to Ts*tian-ch6u 

in the early part of the seventh century. T'u-shu-tsi-ch'ong (Sec. VI, Ch. 1500), quoting local 
. chronicles, says that a mosque called the ChTng-ching-ssi, was huilt by Moslims (Hu-jon) during J5 
the period 1131 to 1163. 

28) Sung-shi, 334,10 gives a biography of Lin Chi-k'i; he is there called Customs Inspector 
of Min (Fu-kien). He died in 1176. He wrote a number of works, one called Tau-shan-ki-wou 
(it Uj IE M) is possibly that referred to. See Hirth, Liinder dcs Islam, 33. 


23. 30 

MECCA. 

Ma-kia (E M)' 

The country of Ma-kia is reached if one travels from the country of 
Ma-lo-pa for eighty days westward by land. 

This is the place where the Buddha Ma-hia-wu (|^ ^ was born. 35 
In the House of the Buddha the walls are made of jade stone (or precious 
stones) of every colour. Every year, when the anniversary of the death of the 
Buddha comes round, the people from all the countries of the Ta-sli'i assemble 
here, when they vie with each other in bringing presents of gold, silver, 
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jewels and precious stones. Then also is the House adorned anew with silk 
brocade. 

Farther oif there is the tomb of the Buddha. Continually by day and 
night there is at this place such a brilliant refulgence that no one 

5 can approach it; he who does loses his sight. 

Whosoever in the hour of his death rubs his breast with dirt taken 
from this tomb, will, they say, be restored to life again by the power of the 
Buddha. 


Note. 

10 The journey from Mirbat on the Hadramaut coast, through the Tehama (south-west coast 

of Arabia) to Mecca was the old trade-route of the Sabeans, it is presumably the one referred to 
in our text. 

The whole of this chapter is taken from Ch6ii irii-fei (3,2^). He says: «There is the country 
of Ma-kia, which is reached if one journeys for eighty days and more westward hy land from the 
15 country of Ma-li-pa. It is the place where the Buddha Ma-hia-wu (Mohammed) was horn. In the 
House ( of the Buddha, the facings of the walls of the rooms are of precious stones 
(iE) colour. Every year, when the anniversary of the Buddha’s death comes round, all 

the princes of the Ta-shi send people hearing presents of jewels, gold and silver, and they cover 
the House i. e., the Kaaha) with silk brocades. Yearly the (various) countries (of the 

20 Ta-shi) come here to visit the House and to offer prayers. Furthermore the high officials of these 
countries are not deterred hy a journey of a myriad U; they all assemble to worship the House. 

((Farther off (literally, «hehindw there is the tomb of the Buddha, where day and 
night there is such a brilliant refulgence that no one can approach it, those who do shut their 
eyes J^) and run by. It is said that if a man is dying and takes some dirt from off this 

25 tomb and smears it on his breast, he is restored to life, so great is the power of this Buddha 1» 

Ch6u K'u-fei is, so far as lam aware, the first Chinese author w'ho wrote of Mecca. The 
T'ang-shu (221^,23) speaks of Mohammed ( and of Medina (1^ ^ 

Black Stone of the Kaaha, hut not of INIccca. It gives, however, some interesting intormation about 
Islam vhich our author might with advantage have incorporated in his work Among other 
30 things, it speaks of the five daily prayers to the «Spirit of Heaveno and of the 

mosques, which it calls li-fang (jji® which can hold many hundreds of people. ((Here 

every seven days the king from a high seat speaks to those below saying; ‘Those who die fighting 
shall be horn in Heaven; those who kill an enemy shall receive happiness)). 

The aHousc of the Buddha» of Ch6u’s text is not the rrojfhet’s birthplace (Maulid el Haby) 
35 in Mecca, but the ((House of Allahw (Bayt IJllah), better known as the Kaaha or ((cube house»; 
the Chinese name has the same sense. In the Yuan and Ming periods Mecca was 

called ((The Heavenly square)) abbreviation of the earlier name. 

Burton, Pilgrimage to El Medinah and Meccah, 11, 278 says that the birthday of the 
Prophet (twelfth of the month Babr el Auwal) is celebrated in Mecca with great festivities, feasts, 
40 prayers and perusals of the Koran. 

On the brilliant light which is said to emanate from the tomb of the Prophet, conf. what 
Barthema, who was in Medina in 1503, says of it in his travels (Purchas, His Pilgrimes, IX, G6). 
When visiting the tomb of the Prophet, the Elders who accompanied him and the Captain of his 
party suddenly cried out; ((we asked what was the cause of that exclamation. The Elders 
45 answered: Saw you not tlie lightning which shone out of the Sepulchre of the Prophet Mahuniet. 
Our Captaine answered, that he saw nothing; and we also being demanded, answered in like 

manner It is therefore to be understood, that none other shining came out of the 

Sepulchre, than a certaine flame which the Priests caused to come out of the place of the Tower 
spoken of here before, w^hereby they would have deceived us». 
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Burton, op, dt., I, 309, noil, n., says tliat tliore is a superstitious story connected witli the 
tomb of the Prophet (T\Ia 3 ji(l El Nabawi or aProphot’s Mosquew) in ^lodiiin, that when the 
eunuchs "who have charge of the torn!) enter the baldaquin to ])lace over the toiul) a now Idswali, 
they guard their eyes with veils against Ihc siijiernatural sjilcuibuirs whidi pour from the tonib. 
These eunuchs say that anyone who vcntuics to api>roacli the tomb would be at once blinded by 5 
tbe supcrnatuial light. 


24 . 

ZANGUEBAR. 


Ts'6ng-pa tj). 

The Ts'oug-pa country is on an island of the sea south of Hn-cli'a-la. lo 
To the west it reaches to a great mountain’. 

The inluabitants are of Ta-shi stock and follow the Ta-shi redigiou. They 
wrap themselves in blue foreign cotton stutfs (|g ^ and wear red 

leather shoes. Their daily food consists of meal, baked cakes and 

mutton^. 15 

There are many villages, and a succession of wooded bills aiid terraced 
rocks® (#15 # Ih # ^ lllSl ^). 

The climate is warm, and there is no cold season. 

The products of the country consist of elephants’ tusks, native gold, 
ambergris and yellow sandal-wood. 20 

Every year Hu-ch'a-la and the Ta-shi localities along the sea- coast send 
ships to this country with white cotton cloth, porcelain, copper, and red 
cotton^ (ll ^ to trade. 

Notes. 

1) Ts ong-pa, in Cantonese Tsang-pat, is Zaiigc-bar or Zanzibar cetbo region of the Blacks)> 
■which, according to Masudi (Prairies d’or, III, 7), extended along the oast coast of Africa «from 
the channel issuing from the upper Nilo) (presiimnhly the Biver Juhh) to the land of Sofala and 
of the Wakwak. Marco Polo regarded the coast of Zanzibar as belonging to a great island like 
Madagascar. Yule & Bur nel], Glossaiy, 74G. Masudi (op. cit., Ill, 31) included in the laud of the 
Zanj the islands along their coast, including that ofEanbalu (presumably Pemba) in wliicL he tells 30 
us (op. cit., I, 232) there lived a population of Mohammedans and Zanj idolaters. See infra, Ch. 
XXXYIIL 2. 

The mention of a great mountain on the western border of the TVong-pa country is very 
interesting; can it he Kilimanjaro? The placing of Ts*6ng-pa to the south of Guzerat is readily 
explained by the fact that junks going from Guzerat to the east coast of Africa would 'have to 35 
sail a general southerly course. See supra, p. 79, line 26 et seqq. 

2) These Ta-shi lived probably in some town, Quiloa perhaps, on the coast. Ibn Batuta, 
n, 192 says that Oulu a (Quiloa) was a great city whose inhabitants were for the most part Zanj 
of very dark complexion. Masudi (op. cit., Ill, 6, 30 — 31) says that the Zanj were of the same 
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stock as tliG Abyssinians, they bad no religion, but eacb man woi’bliipped wbatsoc-ver be plcj^ed^ 
a plant, an animal, a stone. 

3) Masudi, op. cit., Ill, 7—8, says that Ibe country of tbe Zanj was 700 parasang long 
and as many wide. It was «cut by valleys and mountains and sandy deserts)). 

-"> Masudi, Oj). cit., Ill, 7 — 8, says tbe land of tbe Zanj aboimtled in elephants, also that 

tbe ivory was shipped to Oman and thence to India and China. See also infia. Pt. II. Cbs. XXXVI, 
XXX\Iir. Marco Polo (II, 404) says that on tbe island of Madagascar «tbey bad many tiees 
of red Sanders of excellent quality: in fact, all their forests consist of itw. See also infra, Pt. 11, 
Cb. XII. Marco Polo, II, 416 says of Zengbibaj: <(tbe staple trade of the Island is in clLqdiant’s 
10 teeth, which are very abundant; and they have also much ambergris, as whales are plentiful)). 
The refei'dice to sandal-wood as a product of Ts'biig-pa is interesting, it was probably brought 
there from kladagascar, wdiicli seems vaguely refeired to in Cli. XXXVIIT, 2. 

Chinese porcelain of the Sung dynasty has been found in Zanzibar. Dr. S. W. Bushell 
says (X^orth (’hina Daily hfews, May 9, 18Ss): ((Sir dohn Kirk during his residence as Consul- 
lo Genei'Ml at Zanzibar, made a collection of ancient Chinese celadon porcelain... Some of it "was 
dug lip, I bel eve from ruins, mixed with Chinese cash of the Sung dynasty ...)> Sec also 
Ilirth, J. A. 0. S., XXX, 55—57 and S. '\Y. Lush ell. Description of Ch nesc j ottery and 
porcelain, XVJ. 

Theo. Dent found among the ruins in the fort of Gihliah on tlu' island of Dahiein, numerous 
20 fragments of «finc A'ankiii and Celadon china, attesting to the ubiquity and commerce of the 
former owneis ...» Southern Arabia, 18. 

^ Sung-slii, 490,20”— 21 *^, contains a short description of a country called Ts'oiig-t'an 

disposed to tliiiik is practically the same as the Tshnig-pa of our author, or 
some place in it, Ihi nigh the second character of the name is puzzling. It reads as follow's: 
25 «Ts ong-t'an is on the Southern Ocean. The town is twTiity U fi om the sea-coast. In the foiiith year 
hi-iihig (A. D. 1071) it bi ought presents to our (’ourt for the iirst time. Travcllino by sea, and with a 
favourable wind (the monsoon), the envoy took a hundred and .sixty days. He passed by Wu-sun 
^ presumably some place near Masknt), Ku-lin Quilon) and Sau-fo-tsT (Palembaiig), and 

came to Kuang-chou. Tbe ruler of the country was named A-mci-lo A-mci-laii ^ ^ 
30 ^ [Pers. (fniir-i-mnnchi]). They (the A-mel-Io) had ruled the country for live hundred 

years (during which time there had been) ten gciierations. The language sounds like that of the 
Arabs (Ta-shi). The climate (of Ts'ong-Pan) is w^aim all the year. The wealthy people w’ear turbans 
of yue-{no) stuft and clothes of llow'ercd brocade, or of cloth. They go forth riding elephants 
or on horseback. They have ofticial salaries. Accoiding to their laws light offenses are punished 
05 with the bamboo, serious crimes with death. 

«Of cereals, they have rice, millet and w’heat. For food they cat fish. Of animals they 
have sheep goats, buffalo camels, horses, rhinoceros and 

elephants. Of drugs they have putchuck, dragon’s-blood, myrrh, boiax, asa-foetida, frankincense. 
Of products, pearls, glass and three kinds of drinks called mi (« Persian, mei^ wwine))) 

40 sJia Arab-Persian, sJiarab, sherbet) and Jiua ?). In commercial transactions they use 
coins made by the Government only; three parts are of gold and copper in equal proportion, the 
fourth of silver. The pco])le arc forbidden coining them themselves. 

cdnjhc sixth year yiian-fong (A. D. 1083) the envoy Paii-shun-laiig-tsiang Ts'ong-k'i^-ni 
^15 ifjV thiee characters may mean ccthe Zanj))) came again to 

45 Court, The Emperor ShOn-tsung, considering the very great distance he had come, besides giving 
him the same presents wKich had been formerly bestowed on him, added thereto 2,000 ounces 
of silver)). 
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BERBERA COAST. 


Pi-p'a-lo g ?i). 

The country of Pi-p'a-lo contains four cities ( the other (places) are 
all villages which are (constantly) at feud and fighting with each other h 5 

The inhabitants pray to Heaven and not to the Buddha 

The land produces many camels and sheep, and the people feed 
themselves with the flesh and milk of camels and with baked cakes (> 1 ^ -f^)®. 

The (other) products are ambergris, big elephants’ tusks and big rhino- 
ceros horns. There are elephants’ tusks which weigh over one hundred catties, 10 
and rhinoceros horns of over ten catties weight. 

The land is also rich in putchuck, liquid storax gum, myrrh, and tortoise 
shell of extraordinary thickness, for which there is a great demand in other 
countries'*. 

«The country brings forth also the (so-called) «camel-crane» (,^ )|,^), 15 

which measures from the ground tor its crown from six to seven feet. It has 
wings and can fly, but not to any great height» 

There is also (in this country) a wild animal called isu-la (fg, ^); it 
resembles a camel in shape, an ox in size, and is of a yellow colour. Its fore 
legs are five feet long, its hind legs only three feet. Its head is high up and 20 
turned upwards. Its skin is an inch thick ®. 

There is also (in this country) a kind of mule with brown, white and 
black stripes around its body. These animals wander about the mountain 
wilds; they are a variety of the camel (,|^ ^|J ^ -j;^). The inhab- 

itants of this country, who are great huntsmen, hunt these animals with 25 
poisoned arro'ws 

Notes. 

1) Pi-p'a-lo, in Cantonese, Pat-pa-lo, which represents Par-pa-ra (see Hirth, Chinesische 
Studien, I, 33), is Berbera, the Somali coast generally. The earliest mention of this country in 
Chinese works is probably in the Yu-yang-tsa-tsu, 4,8’>, which was written in the middle of the 30 
ninth century. It runs as follows: «The land of Pa-pa-li Cantonese, Tat-pat-lik) is 

in the south-’western Ocean. They do not eat any cereals, but they eat meatj more frequently 
even they prick a vein of one of their oxen, mix the blood with milk and eat it uncooked. They 
have no clothes, but they wrap round their waists a sheep’s skin which hangs down and covers 
them. Their women are clear-skinned and well-behaved. The people of this country make their 35 
own countrymen prisoners whom they sell to strangers at prices many times more than they would 
fetch (at home). The products of the country are elephants’ tusks and a-mo perfume (|S^ 
Cantonese o-miit, Arabic *anbar, i. e., ambergris). 
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((When Po-ssi (Persiaa) traders wisli to enter this country, they form a caravan of seyeral 
thousand men, and after having made (the natives) a present of strips of cloth (? ^ ), all 

of them both young and old draw blood by pricking themselves and take an oath (pj M. ± 
after which they trade their goods. 

^ ((From of old (this country) has never been subject to any foreign power. In fighting they 
use elephant’s tusks, ribs, and wild cattle’s horns as spears, and they have corselets W 3E). 
and bows and arrows. They have twenty myriads of foot-soldiers. The Arabs are continually 
making raids on them». In a slightly abridged form, T*ang-shu, 222 Bj 18 ^ substantially reproduces 
the above. See Hirtb, J. C. B. B. A. S., XXI, 219 and J. A. 0. S, XXX, 47 — 51, 

The four towns referred to were probably Berbera — the Barbara of western mediaeval 
writers, Zeila, which Ibn Batuta says was the capital of the country, Magadoxo, IbnBatuta’s 
Makdashan, and possibly Brawa. Ibn Batuta, op. cit., II, 180 says the Berbera country 
extended from Zeila to Magadoxo. 

2) Our author presumably refers only to the inhabitants of the four cities as being Moslims, 

3) Ibn Batuta, op. cit., II, 180 — 181 says the people of Zeila and Magadoxo killed 
several hundred camels daily for food. He also refers to the wealth in sheep of the people of the 
latter place. See also what our author says of the people of Chung-li (infra, Ch. XXYII), which 
is also Somaliland. 

4) The Periplus, in the first century, mentions among the exports from the Berbera coast 
20 myrrh, a little frankincense, tin, ivory, tortoise-shell, odoriferous gums and cinnamon. On the 

various products here mentioned, sec infra, Ch. XXYII, and Pt. IL 

5) Quotation from Liug-wai-tai-ta, 3,6^ The ostrich was first made known to the Chinese 

in the beginning of the second century of our era, when some were brought to the court of China 
from Parthia. The Chinese then called them An-si-tsio ceParthian bird«). See 

25 H6u-Han-shu, 88, and Hirth, China and Boman Orient, 39. In the '\Vei-shu, 102,12^, no name 
is given them, they are simply «big birds which resemble a camel, which feed on herbs and 
flesh and are able to eat fire>3. In the T*ang-shu, 221 ^, 7 ®' it is said that this bird is commonly 
called «camel-bird» It is seven feet high, black of colour, its feet like those of the 

camel, it can travel three hundred U a day, and is able to eat iron. 

30 The ostrich is called by the Persians ushturmurgh and by the Arabs teir al-djamcHj 

both meaning «camel-bird». See Actes du Congres Internat. Oriental., 1889, 21—22, and Bret- 
sebneider, Mediaeval travel., 87, n. 132. 

Ch6u ICii-fei (op. cit., 3,6) says the lo-fo~liau (he uses the same name for the ostrich as 
our author) is found in K'un-lun-ts*ong-k*i — which, according to his views, apparently, embraced 
35 all the east coast of Afiica, but which he conceived to be a great island. See infra, Cb. XXXYIII, 


2, note 1. 

6) Tsu-la, in Cantonese, ts'O’lap, is, of course, the girafe The Chinese name is Persian 
zurnapa, surnapa (Meninski, but commonly ushturgdVji. e. «camel-ox») agirafej>,in Arabic zarafa, 
]\Iasudi, op. cit.. Ill, 3, remarks that some people think the girafe is a variety of camel. He 

40 adds, that it is very plentiful in the country of the Zanj — the Blacks. 

7) The zebra is found in parts of southern Abyssinia. In the Ming period we hear of the 

((spotted jjjg as found in the country of Brawa near Magadoxo; 

Brets chneid er, Ancient Chinese and Arabs, 27, conjectures that this was a species of zebra, 
the Hippotigris Burchelli, or I)ouw, the c(Tiger-horse» of the ancients. 

45 Duarte Barbosa, Coasts of East Africa, etc., 16, noted that the people ofMagadoxo <cuse 

herbs vsith their arrows». 
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26. 

SOHAR (?). 


Wu-pa 

The country of Wu-pa is on the, sea-coast and a laud road leads hence 
to the Ta-shl. The king is of a dark brown complexion ^ ^), he 5 

wears a turban and a jacket. He follows both the religion and the rules (of 

daily life) of the Ta-shi. 

Note. 

TKe name Wu-pa does not occur in any otlier mediaeval Clxincse wtuk kiiouii to us. It 

appears possible that it is the same place referred to by Kia Tan as Wu-la ^ij) and 10 

wbich, there is some reason to think, may have been Sohar. See supra, p. 14, n. 1. We are told (infra, 
p. 133) that Wong-man, Avhich is certainly Oman, was like Wu-pa in people and geiuT.il conditions; 
this strengthens the belief that the two localities were in pretty close proximity to each other. 
Edrisi (Jaubert’strans., T, 152) speaking of Sohar says:<(Formcr]y there came there traders from 
all parts of the world to bring the products of Yemen and export all kinds of things, and this 15 
contributed to the prosperity of the country, which was besides rich in dates, figs, pomegranates, 
quinces and other fruits of superior quality. Expeditions to China wore made from there; but all 
this state of things has come to an end)) since the rise of the pirate nest on the island of Kish, 
which drove the trade of the Persian Gulf back to Aden. 


27. 20 

SOMALI COAST. 

Chung-IUpp ^). 

The inhabitants of the Chung-li country go bareheaded and barefooted, 
they wrap themselves in cotton stuffs, but they dare not wear jackets, for 
the wearing of jackets and turbans is a privilege reserved to the ministers and 2 & 
the king’s coxurtiers. The king lives in a brick house covered with glazed 
tiles, hut the people live in huts made of palm leaves and covered with grass- 
thatched roofs. Their daily food consists of baked flour cakes, sheep’s and 
camel’s milk. There are great numbers of cattle, sheep and camels h 

Among the countries of the Ta-shi this is the only one which produces so 
frankincense ^ 

There are many sorcerers among them who are able to change them- 
selves into birds, beasts, or aquatic animals, and by these means keep the 
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ignorant people in a state of terror. If some of them in trading with some 
foreign ship have a quarrel, the sorcerers pronounce a charm over the ship, 
so that it can neither go forward nor backward, and they only release the ship 
when it has settled the dispute. The government has formally forbidden this 
5 practice^. 

Every year countless numbers of birds of passage '^) alight in 
the desert parts of this country. "When the sun rises, they suddenly disappear, 
so that one cannot find a trace of them. The people catch them with nets, 
and eat them; they are remarkably savoury. They are in season till the end 
10 of spring, but, as soon as summer comes, they disappear, to come back the 
following year. 

When one of the inhabitants dies, and they are about to bury him in 
his coffin, his kinsfolk from near and far come to condole. Each person, 
flourishing a sword in his hand, goes in and asks the mourners the cause of 
15 the person’s death. «If he was killed by the hand of man, each one says, we 
will revenge him on the murderer with these swords». Should the mourners 
reply that he was not killed by any one, but that he came to his end by the 
will of Heaven, they throw away their swords and break into violent wailing. 
Every year there ai’e driven on the coast a great many dead fish 
20 measuring two hundi'ed feet in length and twenty feet through the body. The 
people do not eat the fiesh of these fish, but they cut out their brains, marrow, 
and eyes, from which they get oil, often as much as three hundred odd tongitrom 
a single fish). They mis tliis oil with lime to caulk their boats, and use it also 
in lamps. The poor people use the ribs of these fish to make rafters, the 
25 backbones for door leaves, and they cut off vertebrae to make mortars with 
There is a mountain (or island, [Jj) in this country which forms the 
boundary of Pi-p'a-lo. It is four thousand.?/ around it — for the most part 
uninhabited. Dragon’s-blood is procured from this mountain, also aloes 
and from the waters (around it) tortoise-shell and ambergris. 

80 It is not known whence ambergris comes; it suddenly appears in lumps 
of from three to five or ten catties in weight, driven on the shore by the 
wind. The people of the country make haste to divide it up, or ships run 
across it at sea and fish it up ®. 

USTotes. 

35 1) Cliung-li, as a name of a country, does not occur in any other Chinese -writer before 

or after Chau J u-kua. There is no doubt, however, that the region to which it is applied is the 
Somali coast, but it included the island of Socotra. The name itself is not identified; it seems to 
point to the -word Zing, Zang or Zenj, for the mediaeval Arab -writers refer to this region as the 
ocountry of the Blacks» (Zanj). Ibn Batuta, II, 180 says, the country of the Blacks extended 

9 * 
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from Zeila on the Berbera ccast to Magadoxo. See also Alasudi, op. cit., Ill, G, aud supra. The 
town in which the king of Chung-li lived may well have been Magadoxo. 

2) The African frankincense, also called by the Ancients Peratic and Libyan iVnnluucoiiso, 
was found according to the Periplus (§ 11), near Oape Aromata (lias .Tardaiuu), and there only; 
the supply, it says, was most abundant, and it was of the very hncst quality. See also infra, Pt. IL 5 
Ch. n. Socotra produced, and still produces, frankincense. See Bent, Southern Arabia, 380, SSL 

3) Ibn Batuta, TV, 227, says that the natives of the island of Barnlinagar, which was 
between Bengal and Sumatra, used to raise storms by cuchantnieut. Marco Polo (II, 399) 
speaks of the sorcery of the people of Socotra in nearly the same terms as Chau .Tu-kua: «An(l 
you must know that in this Island there are the best cncliauters in the world. It is true that 10 
their Archbishop forbids the practice to the best of his ability; but ’tis all to no j)urpose, for 
they insist that their forefathers followed it, and so must they also. I will give you a sample of 
their enchantments. There, if a ship he sailing past with a fair wind and a strong, they will raise 

a contrary wind and compel her to turn hack. In fact they make tlie wind blow as tliey list, and 
produce great tempests and disasters; and other such sorceries they perforin, 'which it will be 15 
better to say nothing about in our Book». 

Friar Joanno dos Santos (A. D. 1597) says «In the He of Zanzibar dwelt one Cbande, a 
great Sorcerer, which caused his Pangayo, which the Factor had taken against Ids will, to stand 
still as it were in defiance of the Winde, till the Factor had satisfied him, and then to fly forth 
the Eiver after her fellowes at his words. He made that a Portngall wiiicli had angered him, 20 
could never open his mouth to spoake, hut a Cocke crowed in his belly, till be bad reconciled 
himselfe: with other like odious sorceries)). See Purchas, His Pilgrimcs, IX, 25 L 

Not twenty years ago Theo. Bent found that the Som.alis w’ere afraid of ilic witchcraft of 
the natives of Socotra. Theo. Bent, Southern Arabia, 3G1. 

4) Eastern and Western mediaeval WTiters all S]>cak of the va.st numhc'rs of wdiales in the 25 
Indian Ocean and the Persian Gulf. Kazwini says that whales w'cro often caught by the low tide 

in the channels near Basra. The people harpooned them aud got much oil out of the braiu, which 
they used for their lamps and smearing ships. Bcinaud, Pielations, 1, 145—140. Marco Polo 
speaks of the capture of whales by the people of Socotra, and of the great alniiulance of whales 
and of capdols (ffoil-heads)), spermaceti whales) off tlie Zangiiebar coast (TI, 399, 404). 30 

Tong (}^) is not known as a measure of capacity. It is usually tluj Sanskrit tola^ a 
weight equal to 4 mashas. In our test the character must transcribe some other foioigii word, 
Persian probably. Conf. supra, p. G9, n. 2. E drisi, I, 95, 90, says: ccAll Chinese ships, big or little, 
which sail the sea of China, are solidly built of wood. The pi(*cos beazdiig the one on the other 
are arranged in geometric figures, secured (against leaking) by palm fibres and caulked with 35 

flour and whale oil This oily substance is famous in the Yemen, at Aden, on the coast of 

Fars, of Oman, and in the seas of India and China The people of these regions use this substance 
to caulk their ships)). Conf. also Beiuaud, Bclations, I, 144—146. 

All authors from the time of Nearchus (Arrian, Hist. ludica, gS 29, 30) have spoken of 
the huts on the Makran coast built with whale bones; although I find no rcfeienccs to this 40 
custom having obtained on the Berbera or Somali coast, tbci*e is no reason to suppose that it did 
not. See Grin die, Commerce and navigation of the Erythraean Sea, 19G, 197. 

5) The Periplus (§ 30) already mentions dragon’s-blood as a product of the island of 
Dioskorides (Socotra), and it has continued one of the principal exports of the island ever since. 

See infra, Pt. II, Ch. lY. Socotra was famous from ancient times for its aloes which, according to 45 
Edrisi (I, 47), was exported thence to the East and the West. Heyd, Hist, du Commerce, 11, 563. 
Marco Polo (II, 399) speaks of the ambergris of the island. See infra, Pt. IT, Ch. XXX and 
XLI, and Reinaud, Relations, I, 139. Also Duarte Barbosa, op. cit., 30. 

The island of Socotra is very mountainous; Mount Haghier crises in many jagged and 
stupendous peaks to the height of nearly 5,000 feet... The glory of Mount Haghier is undoubtedly 50 
Its dragon’s-blood tree (Dracaenia cinnabari), found scattered at an elevation of about 1,000 feet 
and upwards over the greater part of Sokotra))... Theo. Bent, Southern Arabia, 378—879, 388. 
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OMAN. 

Yung (or Wong-)man 

The country of Yiing-man resembles Wu-pa as regards inhabitants and 
5 the products of the soil. The chief *of the country wears a turban, wraps 
himself in light silk, but v/ears no garments and goes barefooted. His servants 
wear no headdress and go barefooted, but they wrap themselves in sarongs 

so that the body is covered. They live on meal cakes, mutton, sheep’s 
milk, fish and vegetables. The soil produces dates in large quantities. Along 
10 the coast pearls are found, and in the mountains horse raising is carried on 
on a large scale. The other countries which trade here purchase horses, 
pearls and dates which they get in exchange for cloves, cardamom seeds and 
camphor. 

ISTote. 

15 In the list of Arab states given in a previous cbaptei (supra, p. 117) the name of this 

country is erroneously written ^Y5ng-li. According to the Arab relations of the ninth century 
(Eeinaud, Relations, I, 13—15) the products of Oman and other countries were brought to 
Siraf on the Fars coast and there loaded on ships which sailed to India. These ships touched at 
Maskat in Oman for water and provisions, but apparently Maskat carried on no important direct 
20 trade with the East at that time. A century later Masudi, op. cit., I, 281, speaks of the ships 
of Siraf and Oman which sailed the seas of China, India, Sind, of the Zendj (Zanguelar), the 
Yemen, of Kolzum and of Abyssinia, — but down to the twelfth century the centre of the Indian 
and Chinese trade of the Persian Gulf tvas at Siraf, though it was already suifering at that time 
from the pirates of Kish, who in the thirteenth ccntui y brought about its complete ruin. Then Ormuz 
25 began its great career, and Aden took much of the trade of the Persian Gulf. 

In a subsequent chapter (infra, p. 137) our author states that Wong- man and Kish 
traded regularly with Basra. 

Ibn Batuta, op. cit., II, 374 says that the fleetest horses brought to India came from 
the Yemen, Oman and Fars, and that Oman supplied the neighbouring countiies with dates. 
30 Marco Polo (II, 324) mentions Sohdr (Soci) in Oman as one of the principal points from which 
horses were brought to India. See also He yd, Hist, du Commerce, II, 135. 

Masudi, op. cit., I, 328 says pearls were only found in the sea of Abyssinia, in Kharek, 
Kotor, Oman, and Serendib. See infra, Pt. IT, Cb. XXXIV. 


35 


29. 

ISLAND OF KISH. 


Ki-Shi (IE m)‘ 

The country of Ki-shi is on a small island (ilj^) in the sea, in sight of 
the Ta-shi (coast), which is distant from it a half day’s journey h There are 
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very few towns )|>H) (in this region). 'When the king shows himself in 
public, he rides a horse and has a black uinbrclla o\('r him, lie is accom- 
panied by over an hundred retainers. 

The people of the country are white and clean and eight foot tall. 4 ’hey 
wear their hair loose under a turban eight feet long, (mi' half of which hangs 5 
down their back. Their clothing consists of a iureign-shapi'd jack('t and an 
outer wrap of light silken or woollen stuff, and rod brnthor shiu's. Ihc*} make 
use of gold and silver coins. Their food consists of wheaten caki's, mutton, 
fish and dates. They do not eat rice. The country i)r(Hhicos pi'arls and fine 
horses. 10 

Every year the Ta-shi send camels loaded uith rose-water, gardenia 
fiowers, quicksilver, spelter, silver bullion, cinnabar ^'), red dyi' plants 
and fine cotton stuffs, which they put on hoard ships on arriving 
in this country (;^ |g) to barter with other countries-. 

Notes. 15 

1) Le Strange, Lands of tlie Eastern Calipliiito, 257, sav"? (lint tin' nf Knys. ttr, as 

the Persians wrote the name, Kish, in the course of tin' twelfth ctMituiy beciuiu' lh(‘ tratic centre 
of the Persian Gulf after the ruin of SuTif. <(A great wnllcd city was huill in Kavs island, where 
water tanks had been constructed, and on the in'iglibouiing sea-banKh was tin* famous pearl 
fishery. Ships from India and Arabia crowded tlio jiort, ami all ilu' island was full of palm 20 

gardens The island lay about four leagues from the cnast, wlirn* tin [mrt of (‘uiburcation 

was Euzu, to which, iu the thirteenth century, a caravan road carm* dow n fntm Sblrltz through 
Laghirw. A. W. Stiffe, Geog. Journal, Yll, CJ 1 — 019, say.s nine mib's si'paratc af tin* present time 
the island from the Persian coast. The centre of old tnub* was on tin' north cim't »d' t.lie inland. 

See also Marco Polo, I, 6J, IT, 324 and Tbn Batiitn, IV, 108. (’liincsf* writer ; of ibe Yuan piTiod 25 
transcribed the name of the island KTe-shi Lri'tsch ntdder, Med. gi^ftgrapliy, IK 129. 

2) The adjoining province of Ears was ceUdiraled for tlio so-called attar tif roses ('ap/r 
or "itr in Arabic signifies ‘a perfume’ or ‘essence’), which, of d^vel.'^ fiuolitie-, w-m nnm* cs]fe- 
cially made from the roses that grew in the plain round Jur or Firllzalfad. — L(' Strange, op. 
cit, 293. Marco Polo, II, 324, refers to the importance of the horsf* trade of Ki.sh. Barbosa 80 
mentions vermilion and quicksilver among the exports from Jeddali, iVden and Ormuz. Duarte 
Barbosa, Coasts of East Africa, etc., 23, 27, 42. (Hakluyt Sor. edit.). 

The ((red dye plant» is madder. John Jourdain (1009) speaking ef the trade nf Aden says, 
that the ships from India and Muscat carried hack gum arabic, frankinm'nse and rnyiTli, «an(l 
an herbe which grow'eth here called fua or mna, wliich they eanh' to the to dye n'd 35 

withallw. See the Journal of John Jourdain (Ilakl. Soc. edit.) 177. A century bed'on* J ourdain, 
Varthema, speaking also of Aden, said: wyecrely from tin* Citii* of Aden, (b'part lifteeno er twa'iitii* 

ships laden with Rubricke, which is brought out of Arabia Felix», is the Arabic 

name for madder, runasj the Persian. 

Kish carried on an important trade in slave's. Edrisi, T, 58 reb*rs to the expeditions 40 
which the Kish pirates sent to the Zaiigucliar coast on slave raids, (lur autlior (infra, 137) says 
it carried on trade with Basra. 
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BAGHDAD. 


Pai-ta ({^ ^). 

«The country of Pai-ta is the great metropolis ( — ^ ■^) of all the 
6 countries of the Ta-shl». Travelling, by land from Ma-lo-pa one comes to it 
after about 130 days journey, passing on the way some fifty cities (^|'J). 
This country is extremely powerful and large, and the number of its foot- 
soldiers and cavalry armed and equipped is very great h 

«The king is a direct successor of the Buddha Ma-hia-wu», and the 
10 throne has, down to the present time, been transmitted through twenty-nine 
generations (^), covering a period of from six to seven hundred years®. 
«The other lands of the Ta-shi have waged war against each other, but none 
have dared to invade this country». 

aWhen the king appears in public, a black umbrella is carried (over 
16 him); its handle is of gold and on the top is a jade lion with a golden moon 
on its back, shiuing like a star and visible from afar off»®. 

«The towns and markets are cut by well-made streets, and the people 
live lavishly. There is great store of precious things and of satins». There is 
little rice, fish and vegetables; the people «eat cakes, meat and su-lo ^ 

20 butter). 

aThe products of the country are gold and silver, engraved glassware 
(liu-li) of the finest quality, white yile-no cloth and liquid storaxM. 

The inhabitants like to wear turbans and clothes of fine snow’^-white 
cotton ^)»- Every seven days they cut their hair and nails, and five 
25 times daily they pray to (or worship) Heaven (jjj^ ^ ^)®; they profess the 
religion of the Ta-slii. As they (i. e., the Caliphs) are the descendants of the 
Buddha (i. c., the Prophet), the people of other countries come thither to do 
them honour. 

Notes. 

80 1) Tlio plirascn and parts of pLrase in quotation marks in this chapter arc from Ling-wai- 

tai-ta, 3,s^ It is doubtful whether Po-ta (^j I'ang-shu, 221®, 24 “, is Baghdad, as in a 

subsequent passage in the same chapter it is said that the kingofPo-ta,Mo-ho-s6-ssi received inA.D. 
747 the title of a. Chinese prince, together with five other petty kings, for Baghdad was only founded 
six years later, in 7.63. In the YQan period the name was written Pau-ta :1^)> I’^''‘ha-ta 
35 (A ^ anil Pa-ki-ta Bretsclineider, Med, geogr-,287, andMed, 

trayell., 67. Marco Polo must Lave taken Lis name for BagLdad — Baudas, from tLe Chinese. 

Our author in another passage (supra, p. 124) gives the distance from Ma-lo-pa, i. e., Merbat 
on the Hadramaut coast of Arabia, to Mecca as eighty days’ travel, he consequently allowed fifty 
days for the journey from Mecca to Baghdad, In another passage (infra, p. 138) he says that 
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E3-tz'i-ni, wticli there is some reason for identifyins with Ghazni, was only a lnindr.'d and iMcuty 
stages from Ma-lo-pa. The probable explanation appeals to be that bis iiiformai.t had tiavelled 
ftom Merbat to Baghdad, but had only the ragiiest notion of Ki-tz'i-iu. Conl.'r tlii^ cl aptoi Mith 

oiir author’s chapter on Ta-ts in (supra p. 102 scqq.). , • . , , 

2) Since the remark about the number of gcnor.iiions diirinu which tlio ihciio Ii.is been 
transmitted does not occur in the Liiig-wai-tai-ta, we may look upon it as a cltio as to the time 
when Chau Ju-kna collected his information. In calculating the unmhor ol gonorations we 
cannot, of course, go beyond the Abbaside dynasty, because our text di.stiiiotly ivfors to a 
descendant of Mohammed as caliph of Baghdad. On the other hand the .Iraln orl’orsinn. tras oiler 
who supplied the information cannot hare ignored the several caliphs ubo held tin* tbn.ne before 
the Abbasides. From a genealogical point of view we have theiefore to ^lai i from the one 
ancestor in whom the several dynasties, including the c.arly rival chiefs of the Korei^li tribe, 
united Mohammed the Prophet’s ancestor Kusai, who rcpicsciits the liist geiieratien in the lollowing 
table derived from Lane-Poolo’s The Mohammedan Dynasties, 10—1.“), and Sir M illiam 
Muir’s The Life of Mahomet, 3'^ ed. p. XCV. 

Generation cent. .\. P.) 


10 


15 


10 . 


2. 

'Abd-Al-Dar 


'Alid-Mau.if 


3. 

(headed a rival house 
of the Koreish tnhe) 

Hasliim 

1 

Al)(I-Sh:ims 

j 

4. 

Abd-fil-Muttalib 

( >nuiiy:». 

i 

5. 

'Abd-Allah, 

Abu-' 

Talib,* Abbas 

1 

Omniuul Dynasty 

6. 

Mo^mmed tbe Propbet 

'Abd-AIlab 

j 


7. 

Fatimab = 

= a! 

:i AH 


8. 

Ilasan 

Husain JMohammed 


9. 



1. Abu-’1-Al)l)as5 

2. Mansur 


JO 


3. IMahdl 




11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

4. Hadf,* 5. Easliid; Mansur; Jbraliini 

6 . Amin; 7. Mii'mun; 8. Mu'tnijiiii 


Mohammed; 9. Wathik; 10. Mutavvakkil 

12. MuWin; 14. Muhtadi; H. Miiutasir; 13. Mu tazz; i:.. Mu fumid; Mnwatlnk 

Ibn-al-Mu'tn/.z 1(J Mu'tnjid 

16. 

17. Muktali 

18, Mukiadir 

11). Kahir 

iV. 

22. Mustakft Ea(,b“j 

21. Muttaki; 

23. Miiti' 

18. 


J 

25. Kadir; 

t>.|. Th’i’ 

19. 


1 

2G. Ka’iin 


20. 


Jahirat-al-dln 


21. 


27. Muktatji 


22. 


28. Mustazliir 


23. 

29. Mustarshid; 

31. Mnkuiti 


24. 

30. Eiisbid; 

I 

32. Mustanjid 


25. 


33. Mustaji 


26. 


1 

84. Nuyir 


27. 


35. Zahir 


28. 


36. Mustau^ir 


29. 


1 

87. Masta'ijim (1242—12." 

18 A. II.) 


;;() 


•10 
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It appears tliat tliis is tlic only manner in wliicli ve may account for the t-w'eiity-nine 
generations referred to by Chan Ju-kiia, ^\•hosc informant ought to have spoken of hventy-four 
genera tioiN, and not tventy-ninc, if he had looked upon the Prophet as the genealooien,! head. 
On tlie other liand the fcsix, or seven hundred ycars» of his text can only refer to the Prophet 
5 himself, vho died in G32 A. D. We may be allowed to look upon this passage as a clue helping 
us to lix the time of Ch au J u-kua’s collecting his notes as falling between the years 124-2 and 
1258, llio reign of the last Abhasidc Caliph Musta*sim, 

The only event Chau appears to have known of in the life of the Prophet is that mentioned 
])revioiisly in the vaguest terms (supra, p. 117} and which corresponds roughly ^\ith A. D. 610, the 
10 date of jMohammed’s Call. Six liundred years counted from that date (or even for that matter from 
G32, when the Prophet died) brings us down to the lirst half of the thirteenth century, which 
agrees with the previous conclusions. 

o) Coiif. supra, p. 103 our author's description of the ruler of Ta-ts in. The ccgolden moon» 
on the top of the king’s baldachin muat have been a crescent, since, as an emblem, it would 
IT) otherwise liavc been taken for «a sun)). The origin of the crescent among the Turks is wrapped in 
mystery, and this passage, (^^^itten before the year 1178), seems to support A. Muller’s con- 
jcctuic, who iinds it mentioned by Mirkhnnd in connection with Sebuktegin, tenth century; see 
A. hrullcr, Per Islam im jMorgen- und Abeiidland, Berlin, 1887, II, 72, note. 

4) The Ling-wai-tai-ta differs slightly here; it says: ^All the people eat cakes, meat and 

20 hut rarely tish, vegetables or rice Wbat is called pliable opaque glass is a product 

of this country)) (W 11 #: JlS -tfi,)- I suppose annealed glass is 

referred to. Our author in the next paragraph refers to polished (ground, or engraved 
opaque glass. The term 7 iien'‘lnia is not clear; I iiicline for «engrav( d». See infra, p. 138, andPt. II, 
Ch. XXX I r. On S(‘e p. 139 n. 1. 

25 5) IToyd, Hist, du Commerce, 11, 711 states that in the Middle Ages Damascus was par 

ticularly ctdebrated for its glass, as was alsoKadesia near Baghdad, and other places in Irak. 

The remark about cutting the finger nails ami the daily prayers is a repetition of what 
he states in another passage, supra, p. IIG lines 9—10. 


31 . 

so BASRA. 

Pi-ssiMo m #f 1)- 

When the lord of the ri-ssi’-lo country shows himself in public, he is 
accompanied by more than a thousand mounted retainers in full armour of 
iron, the officers wearing coats of mail ^ ^ ^)- He receives the 

35 orders of Pai-ta. 

The people live on baked meal cakes, and mutton. Their almanack is 
tolerably correct, as regards the hot and cold seasons of the year, hut they 
do not know of the new and full moon days (as holidays). 

The products of the country are camels, sheep and dates. The Ki-shi 
40 and Wong-man countries send every year trading parties to this country. 
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Al-Basrah, the great commercial port of Baghdad Mid Mosojtotniuia, lay uii Arabian 
side of the estuary of Al-Ba§rah, in other words the Blind Tigris, and was about t^\(‘l^o miles, as 
the crow flies, from its bank. Mukaddasi (lOth century) says the town mt'a'^urcd (broo miles 
across in its greatest width. The modern \inage of Znbayr now otcnpi.-* the -ite of old Basra. 
The city was founded in 638 A. D. in the reign of Omar. The city of Ubullah (the A}»elom>s of 
the Greeks) was on the Tigris at the mouth of the canal of rhnllah (Xahr-al-T’bnlhih) which put 
it in communication with Basra. See Le Strange, J. B- A. S., 180.>j bol, and Land of the 


6 


Eastern Caliphate, 44. 

Marco Polo (I, 64) speaks of the agrcnt city of Bastra, surr.ninded l)y w.MhL, in which 10 
grow the best dates in the worlda. Ibn Batuta, II, 0 and IV, 37(‘> speak< ofthe great abundance 
of dates at Basra. He says that a honey, called sayalan wa^ nnnh^ at Ba<ra from dat<s. 

Ch6u K'li-fei does not mention Basra, nor does any other Chinest' author km^wu fn us 
either prior to our author or subsequently. 


32. 15 

GHAZNI (?). 

Ki-tzT-ni (± Ji). 

The Ki-tz'i-ni couatiy is reached from Ma-Io-pa iu about an Imiidn'd juul 
twenty stages. The country lies to the nortli-wost, and i'? ovci'jitionally cold, the 
winter’s snow not melting until the spring. «This country is snrroumh'd liy high 20 
mountains, and the city (or wall is cut out in (the rocks of the) nmnntaiiis. 

It is about two hundred li square and is surrounded hy water. It has some 
two hundred mosques. The officials and the pcoide all go to the inosiiues to 
pray, which they call chHi-mh (^j‘ ijjl), (Note: some write it 

((The people are, for the most part, well off, and live in houses live or 25 
six storeys high. There is a great deal of canml and lioi’se l)rrediiig». k'J’Iio 
people eat cakes, meat, zxvdju-lo |§), hut little tish and rice.)-, they also 
make use of a mixture of cow’s milk and water as an liabitual beverage'. 

The king’s arms reach down to below his knees, lie lias an hundred 
chargers, every one full six feet high, also some dozen head of mules, tliroo so 
(sic) feet high, which, on excursions, he rides alternately with the horses. His 
bow pulls several piculs, so that five or seven ordinary men cannot string it. 
•When he is on horseback, lie carries an iron mace weighing full til'ty catties. 
The Ta-shl and all the people of the West fear him*. «'l’h(‘ iirodiicts ofthe 
soil are gold, silver, pue-no cloth, gold brocade, camel’s hair stuffs in all 85 
colours ^ ,1^ % Ig), engraved opaque glass (15i| ¥/,[ liquid 

storax, tviMnmg-i (|eE ig and mo-so stones» ()^ 
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Notes. 

1) Quotation marks indicate passages taken from Ling-wai-tai-ta, 3,3\^. In the first 
paragraph the divergences hetwcon the two tc:xts are important. The older one has: «As to the 
Ki-tz'i-ni country it is entirely surrounded by high mountains. The mountains have been cut out and 
5 made into a wall [Jj two hundred li square (^^). It is surrounded by a great 

river ^ hundred mosques, one of which is over ten li square, etc.)). The 

additions to (Ins text made by our author are very difficult to explain. He says Ki-tzh-ni lay to the 
nortli-wi'-t — presumably of Ma-lo-pa, i. e., the port on the Hadraniaut coast which he takes in 
other passages a-^ a starting-])oint in estimating distances to Mecca and to Baglulad, but in 
10 that diri'ction no locality nu'eting the other requirements of his text is to he found. If the direc- 
tion is to be taken from Baghdad, Kaz\iin -ttluch has been suggested as the original of the Chinese 
name Ki-t//i-iii, is also out of the question, as it is north of Baghdad; furthermore, it is in a plain. 
Gha/ui may be intended, if we assume that tlie direction was given as north-west from India. 
Yu-yang-tsa-tsu, 18,6^’ Im‘UtioIl^ Ghazni, under the name of K'ie-sho-na (* M SI5). 

15 producing asa-toetidn. It says this country is also called «\orflii'nilMdia)).Si‘e infra, Pt.II, Cli.XXIX 
Ghazni, it is true, was utterly dt‘^'troYed in 1149, nearly thirty years before Choulv u-fci composed 
his work, but tliat is a very sli-/b( objection. There is great paucity of information concerning 
Ghazni: among the b('st modern accounts <vf thw country arc the Ttepurts on parts of the GMlzi 
country and sum(‘ of tiu* tribes in tlu' ntdghbourhood of Ghazni, etc. hy Lieut*. J. S. Broadfoot 
20 (Boy. Geog. Soo., Supplementary Paper'^, I), from which the following notes are taken. ccThe 
winter is mo->t si'verm frost continuing in the shade from Si^ptomhcr to April, and snow from 
Decemher to the middle of Marcluj. «El(‘vat(‘d from 7,000 to 8,0(i0 feet above the sea, the climate 
is severe. It fiee/rs eviu-y e\eniiur in Octedjor, and the ice lasts till midday; in November it 
never th.iws: in Decmnlier thi' <‘otmtry is covered with lhre(‘ feet of snow, which molts in the 
25 middle of Alarclu). «From Ghazni three* distinct ranges arc perceived, running north-east in one 
unbroken chain .... AVithiu .sixt(U‘n inile.> of the city are six passesa. Concerning the inlnhitants 
of tlie neighhourbood of (llia/ni, he says that tliough poor othey live in little towers containing 
five or six famlh(‘s, and the country all round abounds in forts. The people raise horses, 
camels and cattle*. AVith dried milk they prepare ktiruf^ to make which, as well as cheese, hutter- 
30 milk and bread is tin* <lnty of the womenw. Kurut is not cheese, hut dried aiVun, i. e , sour milk. The 
jatter U condeiiNt'd into pidlets which are (lri(‘d in the sun or fried in greasej). See Yamb^ry, 
Pas 'I’hrkmivolk. 20'.i. 'riiis lunit is apparently identical with the Chinese of our text. It is 
interesting l(t imtt* that among the Mongols of the Knko-nor and (he Tibetans, kiiruf is known as 
cliur((j which may ho d(‘riv(*d fnirn tin* (’hine.''e Jn-lo — or vicet'erstr 
35 'J'he word 7o has several meanings. According to tlie Ivang-hi t/i-tien, two kinds, 

the dry and (lio wf*t jo [id'Ju'lo, lit., runilk lo>d, have to be distinguished. The ctdry» variety is 
desciib(‘d in the yin-shaii-<-ltnng-yau ('^ 1}^^' 'work of a Court physician 

puhlisbed in ld;n,and qiintnl in tin* K'aiig-hi-tz'i-ticn, in very much the same way as the kurht 
of the Turks. 

40 In other pa>**agc^ of (his \\ork, sh-1o and ju-lo are translated with their usual acceptation 

of fthutteD) and nmilkw. See supra, p. 98 and p. 102, n. 19, 

2j Our autln rks yarn ahmit the king of Ki-tz'i’-ni, may he founded on some stories still 
current in hiH lime amniig Arab Kiilnrs \\Iio visited China, about Mahmud of Ghazni, I can 
think of no better expbination, unles.s it be that Alamut, the famous mountain citadel of the 
45 As.'^assin.s in the f\\(‘Ifth c(airury, winch w'as near Kazvin, i.s the pi ace referred to. The mention of 
hezoar ‘'ion(*s un a i>roduet rd' Ki-tz'i-ni points towards Ghazni, as Badakbshan, an adjacent 
country, was fanmin^ for thestt hton(*s (Le Strange, Lands of the East Calipbatc, 436), and the 
she-cainels of Kabul were held to be tin* bept in Central Asia. Ibid., 349. 

The Ia-4 phrase of this paragraph is slifithlly diftcrent in Ling-wai-tai-ta; it reads: «Thc 
50 people of tlie country go once in .hCvcu dav.s to the halls to pray; this is called shu-mi 
(mm )». This is tli<‘ Araliic wiml jiiiti ah, asissenibly# (for prayer in the mosque on friday). 

3) Besides lu'iiig found in Badak-)ian, hezoar stones are reported by our author (infra, Ch. 
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XXXIV) to have come from Lu-mei (Hum, Abhi Miiioi). Sir Ta\ e ru i(‘r'.s 'Fimm-N in India 
(Ball’s edit.), IT, UG-151, and supra, p. 7-1, note 1. •■n. 11, 1 111 (llakl. 

Soc. edit.) states that liczuar stones cuiiu* from Ivlu»ra'''aii. lu tlic hlalny I « n ti'-uLi tiny nio talv(,'n 
from monkeys or porcupines. Skeat, Malay il74. I he bi"-! stone ^\a'- tnnn thostMinaeh ot a 

wild goat in the Persian province of Lar. See Yule and !» ii r n i‘l 1. tih'<^ai } ,< < *u tie* nh nt itu .i li.iu 5 
of the name mo-so, see Hirth. Die Lander des Islam, lo, imte 4. 

As to ivu-ming-ij it has been shown by nani)in;., Scitun'c ra['ri.-, ilJ.;, t<i In* tlu‘ iron 
oxide known as limonite. The Poii-ts*aU't^i-ki6 (7|c y,v a^ qui'tfd III the I’uiitr-si- 

yang-k"au, IV, S®* says of it: «It is found in the d'a-slu emintiit'*^ on .^tene'^, ami lnok- like black 
limestone. The foreign people heat it with oil (and make it iiit<*Vi black gianul.ir ^tium-, ^ ]q 

which they chew like a sweet S. W. Bii.shell, (’hiiie^t* P<4tfi y and t'ori’el.nn, X and G7, 

n. 4, says, however, that tcu-mhig-i was cobalt blue. 


33. 

MOSUL. 

Wii-ssi-li M t^l)- 15 

The country of Wu-ssi-li has many rocky mountains. In autnnin thoro 
falls a heavy dew, which, under the action of the snifs i-ays, hanl('ns into a 
substance like powdered sugar. This is gutln'rcd and is a sweet, pleasant 
tasting food with purifying and cooling properties; it is uydlkan-lu (-{p 

There is found in the mountains of this country a. tree; wliicdi grows 20 
wild, and which the first year hears chestnuts i-^), called p'n-ln (y(|}' )^). 
The next year mo-shi (|^ igj -^) grow on it. Asbestos (doth ( 
and coral are native products. 

Note- 

1) Taken from Ling-wai-tai-ta, 4 “, with only sonin slight vi rh.'il chaiigcw ami tho 25 
addition of the words ((called — and the change of oniaiiy I'amous nintintain.'-K ( llj) 

to ((many rocky mountains)) ig. ^7 Uj). ' ^ ^ 

Tl K-ssi-h, in Cantonese Mat-s&\-h\ AI-Maw?iI, MohuI. In aiiotluT tdiajttcr ebaraf^ors with 
the same sounds transcribe the name Misr, Egypt (supra, pp. 115, 12(1, lu :> and iufiu, Ch. XXXVI). 
The reference to oak-galls point unmistakably to noithcrii Byriu. 80 

Kan-Ju is used in Buddhist Chinese to render Sanskrit nectar. Mukaddasi, in the 

tenth century, mentions the exportation of manna from Mosul. Our text diios nut .‘‘Uy that manna 
was a product of Wu-ssi-li. Judging from the statement that it was «Iik(‘ powah'ted siigarj>, it must 
have been the Gaz or Alhagi manna (Persian and Arabic far-fivgubitt, i uro /i jahhi) the product of 
the Alhagi camelorum, Fisch , which is found in parts of Persia, Afghanistan and BaluchiKtan. Fee 35 
P. Molesworth Sykes, Geo. Journal, XXVIII, 433. Oak manna, oecur.s in Knidistan, it is 
found in the state of agglutinated tears. See Encyclop. Britan., XV, 4D3, s. v. Manna, and Heyd, 
Hist, du Commerce, II, 632. 

On tho subject of oak-galls (in Arabic laUut 'oak*, our author’s g/u-Iu), see infra, Pt. 11. 

Oh. XX. Asbestos was not a product of Mosul, it was brought there probably from Badakshan. 40 
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See Le Str.ingc, op. cit., 436 — 437. Likewise as to coral, our author can only mean that it was 
plentiful in the Mosul market. 

Abhcbtos is first mentioned in the II6u Ilan-shu, 1 10,27^ under the name Ixiio-maii 
=^)* Hirth, China and the Eonian Orient, 249 — 251. Asbestos, according to Fei- 
5 ^nm-yun-fu, GG\ icc, was described in the text known as Lid-tzi, but it was probably not known 
before the Hnn dynasty. 


34. 

RUM (ASIA MINOR). 

Lii-meT(;^ ji)- 

10 If one travels by laud in a westerly direction for some three hundred 
stages from JMa-lo-]ia, one reaches Lii-mei, also called Mei-lu-ku (^ ^ 

The city wall (^) is crooked, sc ven- fold, «and built of large smooth 
dat black stones, and each wall (^) is distant (from the adjoining one) a 
thousand paces)). «Thero arc over throe hundred foreign towers (:^ mina- 
15 rets), among which is one eight hundred feet high», which four horses 
abreast can he driven up. «lt has three hundred and sixty rooms in it». 

<(The i)Coplo all wear tnrhaus which hang down on the neck, and their 
clothing is made of coloured woollen stuffs ('^ % |^). Their food consists 
of meat and meal (cakes). They use gold and silver coins)). Forty thousand 
20 families arc omjdoycd weaving silk brocades (^^). The products of the country 
are hyssus (? |^), gold sjianglcd i/iir-no cloth (^ ^ ^ ^ ^), bro- 

cades with alternating stripes of gold and silk, bezoar stones, um-ining-i, 
rose-water, gardenia tiowers, liquid storax, borax, and a superior quality of 
engraved (»jia(piG glassware. TJic people are fond of breeding camels, horses 
25 and dogs. 

Note. 

There i.s Imt little doubt that e.ur author’s Lu-mci is the Eum Bilad ar-Bum, the ‘Land 
of the Greeks’ of the Aral) geographers, Asia Minor; hut where we are to look for Mei-lu-ku (or 
rather Mcj-lu-ku-tun as the name is written by Chou K'U-fei) is quite another matter, as there 
SO is nothing in the Chinese uanic or in the description of the place to help us to elucidate the 
question. One is inclined to look for it in Kuniyah (Iconium, Konieh) which was the capital of 
the Seljuk Sultanate of Bilm from 1077 to 1257, when it was captured by the Mongols. See 
Le Strange, op. cit., 140, 148. If we consider only the description of the city of MeMu-ku, we find 
some points of rescmblance(the division of tbe city in seven parts, and tbc separation of these various 
36 parts from each other) with Damascus. See vonKremer, Kulturgeschichte, etc., 1, 127 etseqq.But 
Damascus was not in Bum. TTie ‘foreign tower’ (minaret, mosque) eight handredfeet high (I) with three 
hundred and sixty chambers in it, may refer to the DjSmi mosque of Damascus; the great impor- 
tance of the silk brocade industry of Mei-lu-ku points also to that great centre of Oriental trade. 

In Ch6u K’ft-fel’s work (3,s*') the passage concerning this place reads as follows: nThere 
40 is the Mel-lu-ku-tun ( M ^ It is in (,^) a seven-fold wall (or <fcity»). 
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MTJKIBIT, SOUTHEUX CO VST OE SPAIN'. 


l,nt 


From remote antiquity, they have used tiers of sliiniui? big bhu k atones ( 7 t k. 7 i 
and each vail is distant from the other a thousand piua-s "i|? )• Theiv' 

are foreign pagodas (minarets) over three liuiidrcd in niiiiilu'r, aiiiiaiu \\hieh is mic fi'dity {hang 
high; inside are three hundred and sixty rooms. 

<(A11 the people vear turbans cnveiin'jr tlie neck. hen it i^- mid tliev U'(' mlnuri'il 5 

ot' meal and bread, (iidd and 
r, '.rardcnia 

flowers, bezoar stones, and borax are all products of this t'ountryM. 

It seems possible that Mei-lu-ku-tun may afttn* all ind, br the nauu* nt au' rit), but a 
transcription of the Arabic word viuViidiin. i, 0 ., rtrntidtdsw, ami that tlie Arab inti a maul ft’ (Midu 10 
applied the name to Constantinople thou tln‘ principal cit> of Rniue, i. e , Lu-mm, Our miaht see 
in the seven-fold wall, and in some other details, some \agut‘ reteremu' to Rome ami its m‘vou 
hills. This would also explain tlio iiroxiniity of ilie couutrv ot‘ bVi-bia-Ii'^o ^Sn-ilo Ir thi' imutier 
of Lu-mei‘, the customs of which are similar to th(*se (»f Sicilv. d'hei'o si ♦ ni' bitb ronui for doubt 
that the description of our Chinese autliors did not rehn* to au\ (Uio c«uni(i\; it is a compn^ite 15 
picture, a jumble of sundry bits of information (amceriiiii'jr tin* roiu^-io M' ihnMi ioimm n yimi. Cnid 
supra, pp. 115 and 120, n. 5, also infra, Ch. XXXVn. 

The reference to byssiis is important. Although thn proibu-t --- tho Tliromh -if tie pliiia 
squamosa, is found throughout the Mediterraneau. it is more abuud.iut ni*arSm\in.i than (‘I>e- 
where. It was much prized for making fabrb's hy the ThnpentiN of R\/ant iinu, ufior tin- intro- 20 
duction of the silkworm into Europe. Conf. aRo infra, p. 15d, lim*^ 2:.‘ 25. 


woollen stuffs (-6 % m) for clothing. 1’hcir lend 0( 

silver are used for coins. The substance called kiau-siau ( 


35 . 

MURABIT, SOUTHERN COAST OF SPAIN. 
Mu-lan-p'i (7k Hj 

ftTlie country of ]\ru-l;tn-i»'i is to the Avost, of tin; T:^-^lu country. Tlicro 25 
is a great sea, and to tlie west of this sea there are countloss (-ountries, hut 
Mu-lan-p'iis the one country which is visited liy the hig sliips ({ / of 
the Ta-shi. Putting to sea from d’'o-i)au-ti (jlili; *•><' <'(mnfry of 

the Ta-sli'i, after sailing due west for full an hundred days, oiir reaches this 
country. A. single one of these (hig) ships of tludrs (eirries several thousand 30 
men, and on hoard they have stores (_^?;) of wine and iirovisiotis, as well ns 
weaving looms K 0116 speaks of hig ships, there aix; none so hig as 

those of Mu-Ian-p'in h 

«The products of this country ai’c extraordinary; t lie grains of wheat 
are three inches long, the melons six feet rouml», enough for a meal for 35 
twenty or thirty men. The pomegranates weigh five cattit's, the ])eac.hes two 
catties, citrons |g|) over twenty catties, salads (j^ g) weigh over ten 
catties and leaves three or four feet long. «Ilicc and. wheat are kept in 
silos (PI 1 ^) for tens of years without spoiling. Among the native 

products are foreign sheep ("^ which are several feet high and have 40 
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tails as big as a fan. In the spring-time they slit open their bellies and take 
out some tons of catties of fat, after which they sew them up again, and the 
sheep live on; if the fat were not removed, (the animal) would swell up 
and die»^. 

5 «If one travels by land (from Mu-lan-p'i) two hundred days journey, 
the days are only six hours long. In autumn if the west wind arises, men and 
beasts must at once drink to keep alive, and if they are not quick enough 
about it they die of thirsts 

Notes. 

10 1) Tlio position nssiiriu'd by Cliuu ICQ-fei’ to the country of Mii-Ian-p i, as well as the 

F-iniilarity in S(miul of the name point to its being tlio kingdom of the Al-Murahitun or Almora- 
vide prince's who n igiu'd over Al-.Mndirel) and soiitliern Spain from the latter part of the eleventh 
century to the tnidtllt' of tin' twt lfth. Sec Ilirth, Die Lander des Islam, 48. T'o-pan-ti must, it 
seeriH, he the Dimiath cf the Arabs, or Damictta, on the eastern branch of the Nile near its 
15 niontli. It was in tlu* twelfth century au even more important seaport than Alcxaudria. This para- 
gi.ipli and the other pirtions of this article are taken from Ling-wai-tai-ta, 3,4. Our author 
omits at the end of tliis paragraph, the following remark of Ch6u K'tl-fei; fcAt the present day 
when jicoph* say hb ^^lu-lan ship’, is it not simply saying that it is a big one?)> — On these 
mammoth sliips, see supra j)j). 33—34. 

20 2) Chou KTi-fei’s statcnnuit of the marvellous products ofthis remote country, outdoes any 

of the fairy stories in the. Shnn-liai-kiug, but our author had to improve on his story. Chou made 
the grains of -wheat to be two inches loinr, Chau says they were thi’co inches, then ho adds to 
the list of marvels jMimeuranah'S, poaches, citrons and salads. The statement, first made by Ch6u 
K'li-fei that grain was jtreserved in silos is very interesting and, of course, correct. As to the big- 
25 tailed sheep tin* only reason why he put them in Mu-lan-pT is that they appeared to him to 
belong to this region of fancy. Th(! EthiO])ian broad-tailed sheep are mentioned by classical and 
mediaeval writers as found in Arabia, Kerman in Persia, and in parts of eastern Africa. Aelian, 
de Animal, nat., IV, 32 says iu speaking of the sheep of the Indians: «The tails of the sheep 

reach down to tlo'ir feet The sheph(‘rds cut also the tails of the rams, and having extracted 

30 the fat, S(^w them uj) again so carefully that no trace of the incision is afterward to he seeu)>. 

Crindle, Anch'iit India, as des(‘ribed bylvtcsias, 38. Herodotus (III, 113) speaks of the long- 
tailed sheep of Arabia and of the trucks put under them. He tells also of the broad-tailed variety, 
the tail a cubit across. Tin* C)iia(‘S(‘ of the T'ang period had lieard also of the trucks put under 
these sheeps’ tails. cfThe Ta-sid have a foreign breed of sheep (7m yan/;) w^hose tails, covered 
35 with tine wool, w(dgh from ten to twenty catties; the people have to put carts under them to hold 
them up». Fang-kuo-clil {~Jj as quoted in Tung-si-yang-k'au, 12, Conf. also Marco 

Polo, I, 99, and Yule’s note to same, T, 101, and Leo Africanus, Ilistorie of Africa, III, 945 
(Ilakl. Soc. edit.), wli(» sa\s be saw in Eirypt a ram with a tail weighing eighty pounds I 

3) In the Liim-wai-tal-ta this passage begins with the words: cfThere is a tradition in this 
40 couiifry (of Mu-Ian-pT) to the effect that — The remote northern country where the days 
are only six hours long, is the Laud of Darkness of which mediaeval Arab geographers and 
travellers told, sec Ibn Batuta, H, 398—401. The killing wind must he the simoon (Arabic 
samum) of the Sahara. I’licso wonders found naturally place in the marvellous country of 
Mu-lan-pT. Saii-ts’ai-tTi-hui (Pieii-i-ti6n, 67,9.) quotes the two first paragraphs of this cha pter , 
45 hut, instead of mentioning silos for grain, it has «thcy dig wells a thousand feet (deep), then (^) 
they find springs of watera. 
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36 . 

MISR (EGYPT). 

Wii-ssi-Ii M)- 

The country of Wu-ssi’-li is under the dominion of Pai-tn. The ldn'>- is 
fair; he wears a turban, a jacket and black boots. When ho sliow.s hiniscdf in 6 
public he is on horseback, and before him go three hundred led horses with 
saddles and bridles ornamented with gold and jewels. Tliore go also ten 
tigers held with, iron chains; an hundred men wvatch them, and iifty men hold 
the chains. There are also an hundred club-hearers and thirty hawk-hearers. 
Furthermore a thousand horsemen surround and guard him, and three lo 
hundred body-slaves bear bucklers and swords. 'J'wo num carry the 

king’s arms before him, and an hundred kcttle-drummei-s follow him ou horse- 
back. The whole pageant is very grand 

The people live on cakes, anl flesh; they oat no ric('. Dry weather 
usually prevails. The government e.vtends over si.vtocm provinces (;)>{'| j, with J5 
a circumference [^) of over si.vty stages. When rain falls the people’s 
farming (is not helped thereby, but on the contrary) is washed out and des- 
troyed. There is a river (in this country) of very clear and sweet wat('i-, and 
the source whence springs this river is not known. If thcia' is a year of 
drought, the rivers of all other countries get low, this river alone remains as so 
usual, with abundance of water for farming purposes, and the p(;oi)lo avail 
themselves of it in their agriculture. Each succeeding year it is thus, and 
men of seventy or eighty years of age cannot recollect that it. has z'aincd*. 

An old tradition says that when Shi’-su (-^ ^)) •'i' descendant in the 
third generation of P'u-lo-hung (>^ ^ p2|=.)^ seized the government of this 25 
country, he vas afraid that the land would suffer from drought on account 
of there being no rain; so he chose a tract of land near the river on which 
he established three hundred and sixty villages, and all these villages had to 
grow wheat; and, so that the ensuing year the people of the whole country 
should be supplied with food for every day, each of these villages supplied it so 

for one day, and thus the three hundred and sixty villages supplied enough 
food for a year®. 

Furthermore there is a city (j>H) called Kid-ye ^) on the bank of 
this river Every two or three years an old man comes out of the water of 
the river; his hair is black and short, his heard is hoary. He seats himself on S6 
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a rock in the water so that only lialf his body is visible. If he is thus seen 
taking up water in his hands, washing his face and cutting his nails, the 
strange being is reeogniz^al, and they go near him, kneel before him and say: 
cAVill tlie ])resent year bring the people happiness or misfortune?)). The man 
5 says nothing, but if lie hiuglis, then the year will be a plenteous one and sickness 
and plagues will not visit the peojile. If he frowns, then one may be sure 
that cither in tln^ pn'sent year, or in tlic next, they will suffer from famine or 
])laguo. Tin) old man remains a long time seated before he dives down again 
In this river there are water-camels (yjc cranes?), and water- 

10 horses (yjc which come up on the bank to eat the herbs, but they go 
back into the water as soon as they sec a man^ 


Notes. 

1) Th(' of this cluiptor ;iro uoi found in any other Chiucso '^'ork that we know 

of aiiteiior til nur Jiuthor. Cliau iu a pri'vious passage (supiM, p. 116) s]»oaks of the capital of 
15 the Ta-shi hy tin- uiirno of Mi-sn-li ('Wisr). In that he followed the custom of the Arabs, who used 
the same uanio Mi'jr for the ciuiutry and its capital (c. g. Biblioth. geogr. Arab. II, p. 97,i. Yak iit 
IV, p. 551,0), I'ut, usiiiT mo.h'S of transcription, ho shows he was ignorant of this fact. 

:J) Cmif ''iipiM, p. 116 

i;) Slii-.Mi is Joseph, thf^ Son of .lacoh, the sou of Isaac, the son of Abraham (P'u-lo-hung). 
20 Arab tradition sa}s that the canal of tlie Fayum was dug by Joseph, and that he brought that 
rcgi<m under culti\atioii: tliis latter fa-t is evidently the exiOanation of oar author’s story of the 
360 villages founihal by Josejili to supply Egypt with food. Edrisi, op. clt., I, SO-^—SlO says 
Unit when th(‘ canal had been dug, Joseph said to tlio king: ‘The public good demands that you 

should (‘iitrust, me witli one faniilv for eaeli district ot Egypt’. The king consenting, Joseph 

25 ordered a villairc to he built for each of th<*sc families. There were eighty-five families; there 
were built as many villages. When the hiiihling was finislied, Joseph gave to each village water 
suflicieiit to water its laud‘d, hut ni'thimr more; then to each tribe he assigned drinking water suffi- 
cient even for the time of low watiTw, Conf. Masudi, op. cit., II, 3GJ, 384. This latter author 
says (II, 365— ,36i>j tliat wlieii J(H<‘f)h built the i>>ramids he built also a nilometer at Memphis. 
30 San-tsAi-thi-hui (Uien-i-tieii, S.», Sec. I’heii-fang), mentions P*u-lo-hung ccthe Patriarch (jj^ 

&fji) 

4) Kic-ve KiUiirah. 31m name of AlAlihirah, «thc Vietorious» was given the new city 
founded in I). 673 by the general of tlic first Fcitimite Caliph, Al-Mo izz, who had conq[uercd 
Egypt in tH)6. See sujira, pp. JG and 120, ii. 3. 

35 5) W(' ha%c no ex[danation to ofihr of this story, nor can we find any similar one in any 

Arabic or we‘sfern writers acres-sible to us. 

6) Masudi, TI, 361 is of opinion that the hipj> >potama3 resembles somewhat a horse, 
except as regards the hoofs and tail and the greater breadth of the former’s head. Leo Afri- 
cauns, llisturie of Africa, III, blO speaks of both sea-horses and sea-oxen, which are found in 
40 the rivers of Xiirer and Nilus. Ilis sea-horse is the hippopotamus, his sea-ox seems to be a 
rhinoceros. «Tlic sea-o.xe being covered witli an exceeding hard skiiine is shaped in all respecta 
like unto tlio laud oxe; save that iu bignes it exceedeth not a calfe of sixe moneths olde®. 
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ALEXANDRIA. 

O-kon-'to (ia I5'-b‘ 

The country of O-kon-^u ]»oIoii”-s to (Kuvpti. Arconliiui to 

tradition, in olden times a stranjior ^1, 'rMi-ko-iii '■ta /E ] hy 6 
name, built on the shore of th(‘ sea a jiroat tower under xvhicli i lie earth 
was dug out and two rooms W(‘re made, well roiuierted (J-'jj', and 
very w^ell secreted. In one vault was grain, in the other were arms. The 
tower was ’two hundred chaiiri high. Four hoi’ses abreast roiihl ascend to 
two-thirds of its height. In the centre of tin* huilding was a gn'at well m 
connecting with the big river’. 

To protect it from surprise by troops of other lands, tlie whole 
country guarded this tower that warded off tin' Ihe^. In the upper and 
lower parts of it twenty thousand men could riuidily he statioiu'd to guard, 
or to sally forth to fight. On the summit thcri^ was a wauidrons great mii'rorj is 
if war-ships of other countries made a sudden attack, the mircr detia-ted 
them beforehand, and the troops were rea.dy in time for dut>-. 

In recent years there came (to O-kon-Fo) a foreigner, who asked to he 
given work in the guard-house of the tower; In' was ('inployed to sprinkle and 
sweep. For years no one entertained any suspicion of him, when smhh'uly 20 

one day he found an opportunity to steal the mirror and throw it inht the 
sea, after which he made off^. 


ISTotes. 

At-kau-t'o, is clearly iutoiuled f„r a trai.s.Tipliun of the name 
Iskandenah, or Alexandna, and Tsu-ko-ni, in C-antonesc 'IVo-kot-ni is loss cortainlv DLu-l- 2& 

karaem our Alexandor of Macedon, tke founder of Alexamlri.a. S.e Ilirtl., l)i.- Liu’al.r des 
Islanij 52, notes 3 and 5. 

would fp’Io feet’, fhc Iteighl. of the 1‘lo'in.s ot Al-xandria 

high AbuXTm il ^ ('-f 27 inehes) 

Alexandria m ? S ’ 144) gives its height as ISO cubits. lU.niamiu of Tu.leln save of <!0 

fhe ™d !u u v® f . excellently l.nilt, as we have v.aide, upon the I>ave,n<;. of 

M as from T ’’“‘1 «et ^>e .secne: of the which some are a whole mile in 

is aM tved f ‘J’e Gate leading unto fiio Sea, in which Ga(o a wav was 
witting !’ "b b ^ '’f whiidi is e.xtondod onJ mile 85 

but the IrahHu t ^ a? Tower was built, which the Inhabiliuits call Magraab, 

W itt reool^ of Alexandria: on the top of which 

the warlike Shirtivb « T ^ glittering I.ooking-glasse, in the which all 

warlike Ships which sayled either out of Graecia, or from all the W'est into Kvypt, to harme 
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tHem, miglit bo seonc flftie days journey by land, that is, above the space of five hundred leagues 
o£fw. PurcliaSj llis rilgrirnos, VlIT, HSJ). 

2) Masudij op. cit., TI, 434 — 13() says tliat under the reign of the Omayyad Caliph. 
Walid I, \Nliioli was from A. D. 705 to 715, the king of Byzantium sent one of his favorite eunuchs 
5 to Egypt on a secret mission. Led into tlic presence of el-Walid, he said that he had fled from the 
court of the Greek king to save Ins life, and that he wished to become amussulman. This he did, 
and little by little he gained the confidence of the Caliph by disclosing to him the existence of 
hidden li ensures in Damascus and other places in Syria. One day he told cl- Walid that when 
Alexander had got possession of (be property and the precious stones of Sheddad, son of Ad, or 
10 of other Arab kings in Egypt and in Syria, he had huilt vaults and subterranean chambers, 
covered over with vaults and arches. In these he put all his treasures, ingots, coin and precious 
stones. Above tbe-'G ^a^Its he huilt the Pharos, which was not less than a thousand cubits high, 
and on tlio top of it he placed a mirror and a guard. As soon as an enemy appeared in the 
offing, the watchmen eried out to the iK'iglibouiing posts and, hy means of signals, warned the 
15 remotest ones. So the inliabittuits were warned, ran to the defense of the city, and foiled the 
enemy’s attempt. hearing this tlu‘ Caliph sent the ouuiich with some sold ic is who pulled down 
half of th(‘ fowuT and destroyi'd th(‘ mirror. The people of Alexandria and of the other cities 
saw’ th<‘ rusi‘, and that tlicy would bo its victims, and the ouiiuch, fearing lest the Caliph should 
soon hear of his porlidy, fled diirinii the Jiiabt and made off on a ship which he had got ready in 
20 case of need. Edrisi, 1, 21)8 says a lire hurnt on the Pharos continually, but he does not 
mention tin' minor. Cf. Yalvut, 2G3~4, who docs not believe this tale. 

Conf. A bill fed a, II, Ft. 2, 1 bi, who says the mirror was of «iron of Chinas). Leo Afri- 
canus, Ilistorie of Africa, III, n' 4 ^llakl. Soc. edit.), says it was a «stccle-glasse by the hidden 
vertue of wbudi glasse as many ships as i>asscd by while theglasse was uncovered should imme- 
25 (lintoly be st'f on tire; but tb(‘ saiil gL^^sc being broken by the Mahumotans, the secret vertue 
thereof vauisbeda. 


38 . 

COUNTRIES IN THE SEA. 

1, Andaman Islands. 


30 Yen-fo-man ^). 

Wli6n suiliiifj from Liiti.-A\’u-U to Si-l<xn, if the wind is not fair, ships 
may 'be driven to a place called Y(‘U-t'o-man. This is a group of two islands 
in the middle of the st'a, one of them being large, the other small; the latter 
is fpiite iininhahittal. The large one measures seventy li in circuit. The 
35 natives on it are of a colour resembling black lacquer; they eat men alive, 
so that sailors dare not uuchor on this coast 

This island does not contain so much as an inch of iron, for which 
reason the natives use (hits of) conch-shell {cJi^o-k^u) with ground edges in- 
stead of knives. On this island is a sacred relic, (the so-called) «corpse on a bed 
40 of rolling gold» ^ ^)- This body has been there Joi genera- 
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AXU-UIAVK IhlAXn^. 


tioHS witliout decaying, and tUevt! is always a huge ^nakf gu:ii'<l;ii'A' it. on 
whose body hair lias grown to the Imigth <>1 tool. Xol-ndy dal■^^ cdiuo 
near it. Near by is a spring (or well tbo \\a(<‘r nl whicli to twica 

^ year ami runs into the sea; the graval over wliicli it pasMS. alim- it lia^ 
been covered by this water, all turns into gold. 'I'lio islaiidn-s uib r siu-ntita' 5 
to this spring. If copper, load, iron, or tin is licatod red hot and tlion put in 
this water, it is cliangcd into gold*. 

There is an old story told of a trading-.-'liiii Mliirli oi l Mrockod. and tlie 
sailors drifted on a bamboo raft to this i^laml. lla\ing hoard ol this sirred 
water, they secretly tilled some bamlioo tnlas with it, thru got on a lailt. lo 
and were driven by the current of the sea to the <-ountry nl Nan-p'i, wliere 
they presented the water to the king of the ronntiT. Ihnine' tested it'- ]in\\er, 
the king of Nan-p'i raised an army for the pnrpos' of rnmiueriug that island; 
but before his fleet could arrive there, it met witli a \in!ent vtnnn, tlie ships 
with all on board were thrown on the shore of this i'-laml. and all the men 15 
were eaten up by the islanders. Nor on this island is the •■Strange man of 
the golden hod» which is silently guanh'd lo the sjiirit. 

and no man may come near the place 

Xoies. 

1) Yen-t'o-niau, in Cantonese, An-fo-man. Uln* Aral) Uinclli is ttl’ n’ntli it-ntuiy wcvr 20 

the first to call these islands by this name. «Ib\v<nnl (the I.rudjt bain-' islaiui-', i. v , tin- Mcob.nN'i 
are two islands divided hy a sea called Andanuii. Tltc native'- nf tin •*> i \v . iI«'V(Uir riini alive; 
their hue is black, their hair woolly; tlndr (‘tiuntcu.iiK ainl Ium' -njut tliin" tt-n-ilyin*'’ nbi-ut 
them. Their feet are long; the foot of one of tlnnn i-s as ninrh a.s a cubit bmir. '! lo v 'j’n naked, 
and have no boatsw. Rcinaud, Relations, I, 8. Coiif. Masudi, op, cit.. I, Nbtdt* ('ttnti c.ills 25 
the islands Andramania, and says it means “the island of irnldk lJ;unuvl<u I, bob, Ih 

See, however, Yule, Marco Polo, II, 21)2. (Tkju K’li-fei doesunt incut imi tln sc blarKh: mir author 

is apparently the first Chinese writer to do so, 

2) I cannot find in any other work any rcfcrcin-i* t(» th;^ trca.'-urc and ti* it*- mii/a guiirdiaii. 
There may be some connection between tbc story of the corpse and tlmt iiot<‘d lt\ tin* autlior of bO 
the Adjaib (tenth centui 7 ) concerning Great Andaman. <fAt (heat Anilanum tln-ro a tfmjdc of 
gold which 'contains a tomb, an object of veiicratiou for th(‘ iiihaliitauts; it i< iludr '(reat rospoci 
for this tomb which has led them to raise a golden temple over It, 'J hc iuliabitaiit'> of both islands 
come there in pilgrimage, and they say that it is tlio tomb of Solomon, tlu! -on (d' David, — may 
God bless both of them. Tliey add that that raonarcdi had prayed to God t<< put his tomb in a 35 
place where the men of his time could not go, and tlint God frranline' him that favour, bad clioson 
their island to put it on, Dcvic,MerveillcsdelTnde, Ib-h See G (M*i n i. be-ioar<di(‘-,b7li et •-efpp 

The Aral) relations of the ninth century mention silver mines near the Andaman islands. 
Eeinaud, Relations, I, 9. Yule says Nicolo Conti speaks of *a lake with p(M*uliar \irtufs’ as 
existing on the islands. See Encycl. Britan., IXtii edit., 11. 13. Ra m u '-io’.s edit ion of Co uti, the* only 40 
one 1 have seen, does not contain this passage. San-ts*ai-t*u-lnu (I’lon-i-tieu, 107, sob r(‘j>iodnr(‘S 
textually this and the preceding paragraph, hut adds nothing thereto. 

3) Our author has evidently derived his information in this paiaf^iaph from an other 

source than that used in the second paragraph; the asacred relica being here (ailed by a diffe- 
rent name. 45 
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2 . Islands of Pemba and Madagascar (?). 


K-un-kin-is'iing-k'i (j| ® «). 

«Tlus (‘oinitiy is in tlu^ sea to the soutli-\^^Gst. It is adjacent to a large 
iblaiul. There are usually (there, i. e., on the great island) great (|||) 

5 birds ^vliieli so lua'^k tlie sun in their flight that the shade on the sun-dial 
is shifted (71^ W ^), If the great ydn// finds a wild camel it swal- 
lows it, and if one should chance to find a^/dn^’s featlier, he can make a 
wator-lmtt of it, after cutting oft‘ the hollow quill bn 

((The ])ro(lucts of the country are big elephants’ tusks and rhinoceros liorns)>. 
.0 In tlic A\T\st is an island in the sea on which there are many 

savages, with bodies as l)lack as lacquer and with frizzed hair ^). They 
arc enticed hy (offers of) food and then caught and carried offw for slaves to the 
Ta-slii (‘ountrics, ’wheri' they fetch a lugh price. They are used for gate- 
kei'pers (lit., to look after the gate-holts). It is said that they do not long 
15 for tlioir kinsfolk 

Notes. 

1) KUin-luii-ts'idi'i-kq or -Tlu' Zanj (or lUacks) from Iv uu-lan’. Considering tke position 
iiSMgiK'il this iUaitd in'ur the island oi the rue iMiidagascar), tlic use of the name Ts'ong for its 
inliabitaiil^ ^vlu(‘h sNf Iia\i* previoud;, socii (supra, p. 126, 130j ^vas given to the blacks from the 
20 Somali «a»ast to the ‘Mii/.anhiuiip channel, con^idcriici further the similarity of sound between the 
name used b\ tin* Arabs of tbc time U) designate the hig island of Pemba, Kaiibalu, we have little 
doubt that tlie (‘iiincst* namo means tlu* pZanj of Kanbalu)). Clioii K'h-fci (for all of tho first and 
second paragra p)i-, and iialf of t lu* thiid arc taken from his work, 0,0*^) used probably the characters 
K'un-lun tu traimcribe ihc name Kanbaliu bc( aimc he saw some connexion between these blacks 
25 in the ^V^i^t: with th«' u^‘■^rit^^ inhabiting the Alalay reninsula and the islands of the Archipelago, 
who ^^clv kla.^Ml !•' the C'lauese of his time as Uvhm-lim slaves’. Sec supra, p. 31, n. 2. 

The bird yAo?// is the ruth, (tr rue (d nu'diac^val writers; the story may have had its origin 
in till' Indian Ic-’cnd of the ijanuJa, Tlo' huaUizatiou of the ru(‘. in Madagascar was probably due 
to thfj pro-(‘iiri' Thore of the fus>il of tin* gigantic fossil Aepyornis. The rue’s quills are, 
30 according to Sir John Kirk ami Sir 1 lorn y Yule, the fronds of therofia or raphia palm. See The 
Ac.adtmiv, ^Man h 22, lS-^1. Ac(‘<irdiug t.> Gabriel Kerr and (Journal Asiatique, 10® serie,X, 551) 
thev are the IMul'/’a^-h laitffn ttft. Tlo' is a big bamboo, about 15 centimetres in diameter and 

2 meters long, in \(hich the knots have been perloratcd with the exception of the one at the 
cud, so as to turn it into a \n ator“\e'"<‘l. Tlie laufjfntn is used by a large number of tribes, and 
35 puiticulaily l»y the coast trihes t(d‘ Mada'/ascarj. 

Marco pula (U, 105) also ^ays of the rue that (tit is so strong that it will seize an 
eleidiaut in its tahms and carry Idni high into the air, and drop Mm so that he is smashed to 
pieces; having so killed him the hiid gryphon swoops down on him and eats him at leisures. 

Chou K'a-fei's text has, after the remark about the rue quills: wThere are also camel- 
40 storks, which mrasurc six to st-ven feet in height. They have wings and can fly, but not high. They 
can eat anytliing while it is burning hot, they can even eat red hot copper or ironw, Chau 
Ju-kua, quite properly, put in.K^t of this phrase in his chapter on the Beibera-coast, where the 
ostriches prfqjorly belonged. Supra, p. 128. 
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2) In CIi6u K'tl-fci’s work, this islaml is not liuMtoiI. ui'il nttiT tl.c Mord- -i-nn-ici! off’, 
occurs the phrase; athousands and tens of thousaiulK of ih. m are sohi a- foreign ■^hn.•. | ^)». 

Conf. supra, p. 31, n. 2. Edrisi, I, 58 says that the Anihs of tiionn ki-lii.ii-ped eiiildron on the 
Zanguehar 'coast hy offering them sweets. He aKo tel!-; te- il- 'U'l that tlioro wn- tiie hlaiid of 
Monkeys some two days distant from the African e»a<t. Tin' inlmhitont - ot th.- iHnmiN of Khart.-m 
and Martau (Eurian-Murian Islands) captured the monkeys hy lu o and sold them in the 
Yemen, where they were used as slaves. The people of Ki'h and of Soeotr.i wen- oie.il .'lave traders. 

T'ang-shu, 2220,8“ says tlwt during the AVii-i/io/u p.-riod i \. 1'. 71:;— T42) theie ,-aine a 
mission to China from Shi-li-fo-slu (Sumalral whieli, atnoier othe^thin-is, presented two dwarf 
women and two women from S5ug-ti d* S iff W At ^ p)- 

It seems possible, considering tLc constant relations between tin- Arab' tit Siiinalra witli tliese m 
the African trade, that these Suiig-ti worntm were of the .•.amo race and otunli y th(‘ Iv un-Iun 
ts'bng-k*i of our author. There was, however, in the T‘'ang peiK'd, an inland le-ai the ivf.vih-east 
point of Sumatra called Ko-ko-soiig-chi (or ti), and SMii'^ti in the pre.ont ra>e may Im\ an 
abbreviated form of that name. The Thuig-shu (loc. tin* Sho-ph) eeimfry s.mt in 15 

A. D. 613 as tribute to China cefour Sniig-chi slaves)) fit M I. IJ} a flight (duuige of 

the second character the name may appear as S»ing-Ivh\ m witlmut the th.l underneath being 
homophonous with ^ as used by Chau Ju-kua. 


8. Malay „Men oi* the Sea“ (Orang-laut). 


Sha-hua-kung 20 

((The people of the country of Sha-luia-kim*’’ are hi iIk- liuliil nf ‘filing 
out on the high seas for plunder, and sell their pi-isoners to Shii-jrow. 

((Again in a south-easterly direction Oroia this couiitrAyi there an* certain 
islands inhabited by savage robhers called Ma-Io-mi i 1^11; AVhon 
traders are driven to this country, these .savages assi-iublo in large crowds 25 
and, having caught the shipwrecked, roast thoui over a lir(' with large liaiaboo 
pinchers and eat them». 

((The chiefs of these robbers boro their teeth and jilate them w ith yellow 
gold. They use human skulls as vessels for drinking and eating. 'I’lie farther 
one penetrates among these islands, the worse tlu' rolihers are". 80 

INTote. 

The whole of this chapter is taken from I-ing-wui-tui-la, (Iiir .-mtiinr ha.-; omitted 
some important remarks of Chou. The latter hegiiis hy saying; f-SIai-hiM-kuag i- a eouatry in 
(_tl) south-eastern Sea». In tlm second iiaragraph, lir.st line, :ift(-r the w.u-d'i-miiitrv’, CIu'mi 
adds ‘and near the Fo country’ [^), whicIi, in view of th- statement maiie in the 35 

first paragraph that the pirates of Slia-hua-kiiiig sell thoir pi-i.soaers in Slm-p'o (i. c., .lava), we 
Aink must stand for Fo-shi the name used during the 'r'ang period to de.-(ignatc 

astern Sumatra, the San-fo-ts'i of the Sung period. I’rohahly Chou's autliority wrote in the 
T ang period, hence the use of the older name, fallen in disns.- in his tinu-. I'elliot, H. E. F. 

E. 0., IV, 801 translated this passage of the I.iiig-wai-fai-ta differently; he rea.i; nKiirther to the 40 
south east is the kingdom of Kin-fo, otc.)> "W e have never met with this nuuKj in (’hinrsi* works, iior 
apparently had Pelliot, for he oTcrs no explanation of it. 
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The name M.i-lo-mi is very like Alalayu, our Malay, Lut we are uot aware that that 
name had already hecume an ethiueal one in the twelfth century. The fashion of putting gold or 
brass studs in the fmnt teeth and of covering them with gold plates is still adhered to among 
certain trihe.s in lioiiieu and Sumatra. See AV. II. Furness, Home life of Borneo head-hunters, 
5 157, and Jlar>den, History of Sumatia, 47. 


4. The Amazons. 


The countries of women |g ). 

((Still [;irllu‘r to tlio .^outli-ctist (licyond Slia-liua-kuug?) there is a 
country of mouk'H (;^* [i^ ). (Hert'i tlu' water constantly flows east, and once 
11) in st'vcnil years it ovfrtiows, or flnws nut ^ [Ij)- 

(dll this country them am hdiis seed |^) over a foot in length, 

and pcitch stones two foot in huigth; the pttoplo who get them present them 
to the {(uot'n. 

((In oldou days, whonovor a ship was wreckt'd by a tempest on these 
15 shon^s, tlio woinoii vmdd take the iiuai home with them, hut they were all 
dt'ud witliiu a few da>s. At last a cunning fldlow Avho stole a boat at night, 
nianagc'd to gt-t away at tlie risk of his life and told the story. 

«The Women of tliis country conceive hy exposing themselves naked 
to the full force of the '•outli wind, and so give l)irth to female children»k 
•10 In the \\'e't('rn Soa there is also a country of women where only three 
feinalos go to cK ry li\e male-,; the country is governed hy a queen, and all 
the civil oflicc.- are in the hands of women, wiuTcas the men perform mili- 
tary duties. Xohle women hav(‘ sevt'i’ul males to wait upon them; but the 
men nia_\ not havr fciiiale attendants. XVlitai a. woman gives birth to a child, 
25 the latter take.- its name from the mother. The climate is usually cold. The 
cha-e with how ami arrows j,. their cliiof occujiation. Tltey carry on barter 
with 'I'a-ts'in and 'r'idn-cliii. in which they make several hundred per cent 
profit ^ 

N 

00 1 1 iji: Tut. u )‘r ir. I/i: 'in*' fMrlifxii roterenco in Cbiiiese works to tliis 

ialiidhiis \ s fr. Ti; Ua' hixtii 4'tUit nv, tKi* iscretlittMl with it intlieLiang 

t'lui, h't.iiii, Ur y. A thj^ AA n \uh.t h- if ilr witUT iit tlit‘ second and third moons of the year 
and iher'dtv tt S> i ,> th** % tn r,s »■!' v*umeiu 0. Schlcgel/J’^nung I’mi, III and 

l\, and V S:, u: , j*. U 4C4, Tigafettaj First Voyage round the 

35 Vi*rd, 154 Ihd/y. S ha > i a , Niv i < H.r •d'i jdhn (tahnn <‘ii hoard at the island of Mallua) told 
tiH thiJt in ;;:i i^ln^d rulhd Uy h it . i i h "a .hi'^a tlu re are only women who become pregnant 

with tliJ- vh,d, o?.d wl ‘ a rhi } I nu it iili, if th" child i> a male, they kill it, and if a female, 
thi y hi’iiiL;: r.j»; aa/I ^ ' .jiv n ai; vi.vh their h iand, wla never the> arc able to kill him, they do 30». 
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Marsden, Hist, of Snniatrn, 262, note, reniarL'S: aTiil 'svitliiii a few years tl’o T.anipooii 
people (island of Saroanka, in the Straits of Suiida) believed the inhabitants of the island Enii'ano 
to he all females, -who vere impregnated by the "vvind; lihe the marcs in Virgirs Georeic^. dhey 
styled them, in the Malay language, AnaSayian^ or imps of the dovib). Col. Kennctli hlai'kay, 
Across Papua, 70, says that the natives of the Trohriand Islands off the east coast of New Guinea, 5 
have a curious creation myth, according to which the first human beings v ere threi' inaidcii^ 
who conceived by the rain falling on them. 

The legend of an island of women somcA\hcre in the Malay ,n(hi]n-lae'i was Iciiown to the 
Arabs in the tenth century, see Devic, Livre des mcrveillcs de I’lnde, 20—29. 

On the notion of the waters of the Ocean Vloving downward, see supra, pp. 20, 75, 0. 10 

2) The island in the Western Ocean inhabited by women and its relations with Fn-lin are 
mentioned by Huan-tsang in his account of Peisia, Beal, Pecords, IT, 279, also in d'ang-''lni, 
221^,5^ Cf. Hirth, China and Eoman Orient, 84, 200 — 202. Western mediaeval writers also reder 
to it; Marco Polo, places it some 500 miles south of the Melcraii coast. Sec Yule, Marco Polo, 

IT, .395— 39S, and Briar Jordanus, Marvels (Hakl. Soc. edit.), 44. 15 

There were, according to the Chinese, other countries of women, in Tibet and Central 
Asia, see Rockbill, Land of the lamas, 339—341. The P'o-wu-chi (-j-^ middle 

of the sixth century, mentions a country, or island, to the cast of a place called Wu-tsu ( 
in the Great Ocean which was inhabited solely by wnmcii. 


5. Best (?)• Sumatra. 2 a 


Po-ssi* ff). 

«TIie country of Po-ssi is above the countries of the south-west. Tiie 
inhabitants are of a very dark complexion and their hair is curly. They 
wrap around their bodies cotton cloth with green (or blue) flowers (or spots), 
and wear golden circlets on each arm. They have no walled cities. 25 

«Their king holds his court in the morning, when he sits cross-loggcd on 
a divan covered with tiger skins. When withdrawing from his presence, his 
courtiers make their obeisance by kneeling down. When going out, the king 
sits in a hammock (|^ ^), or rides an elephant. Mowed by a body-guard 
of over an hundred men carrying swords and shouting. The people eat cakes 30 
of flour, and meat; the food is put in earthenware vessels, from wdiicli they 
help themselves with their hands. 

Note. 

This is a quotation from Ling-wai-tai-ta, 3,6'*. Our author has slightly fliaiigcd the 
woring of the first phrase, which, in the original, reads «The country of Po-ssi is ahovo (or «ou» 35 
the south-western Ocean®. Po-ssi in Chinese mediacTal woiks is usually Persia here it 
seems to be some cormtry or tribe of so uth-c., stern Asia, inhabited by Negritos; wo might expect 
to find it in or near the Malay Peninsula. Gerini, Eesearches, 429, 679, OSl— 682 arrives at 
the conclusion that the Po-ssi of our text, is doubtless the same as de Barros' Lamhrij which 
adjoins Daya, wpeh, in turn, adjoins Acheen. «The name itself, he says, may be Lambesi, i. o 40 
Besi or Basi- 7am being merely the ordmai 7 prefix meaning village - a petty state on the 
homonymous river on the west coast of Sumatra immediately helow Acheh, upon which it borders®. 
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Ch'a-pi-sha (Jt 58 •ij,'). 

Tlic cnpitiil of the couiitiy of Cli'a-pi-sha is over a thousand li square, 
i’hc kins wears a, luilitaiy robe with a golden girdle. On his head he wears 
5 a high golden cap (^) and on his feet black boots. His courtiers wear clothes 
embroidered with pearls. 

The couutry produces gold and precious stones in very great plenty. The 
people live in houses which have a much as seven storeys; on each storey 
lives a family. 

10 This country is resplendent with light ^), for it is the place where 
the sun goes down. In the evening when the sun sets, the sound of it is 
iutinitoly more torrityiug than that of thunder, so every day a thousand men 
are placed at the gates who, as the sun goes down, mingle wdth the sound of 
the (sinking) sun that of the blow-ing of horns and the beating of gongs and 
r> drums. If they did not do this, the wmmen with child would hear the sound 
of the sun mid would die of fright. 

Note. 

'J’ho couutry referred to seems unquestionably to be the fabulous City of the West of the 
Arabs, called by ilicin Djabulsa, Djabirso or Djaborso Conf. Tabari, Annales, T, GS, 

120 and IVI. .T. de Go(‘je’s note in Hi rtb, Die Lander des Islam, 64, The San-ts'ai-fu-hui (Pien-i-tien, 
}s7) lias an illustration showing how the people of Slia-pi-cli'a salute the parting 

sun. Tlio t(‘xt refers to a legend according to which Tsii-ko-ui (Dhu-l-Karnein, Alexander of 
jMaceiluuin) had visited this formerly uninhabited site, wlicre be left an inscription saying that 
here was the place wiiore the sun sets in the AYest. 


7. Sicily, 


Ssi-kia-li-ye (|lf M ©)■ 

The country of Ssi-kia-li-y6 is near the frontier of Lu-mei. It is an 
island (liiffep of the sea, a thousand li in breadth. The clothing, customs and 
language (of the pooide) are the same as those of Lu-mei. This country has 
30 a mountain with a cavern of great depth in it; when seen from afar it is 
smoke in the morning and fire in the evening; when seen at a short distance 
it is a madly roaring fire. 

When the people of the country carry np on a pole a big stone weigh- 
ing five hundred or a thousand catties and throw it down into the cavern, 
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after a little wliile there is an explosion and (the stone) comes out in little 
pieces like pumice stone. 

Once in every live years fire and stones break out and flow down as far 
as the sea-coast, and then go hack again. The trees in the woods through 
which (this stream) flows are not burned, but the stones it meets in its course o 
are turned to ashes. 

ISTote. 

The Arabs called volcanoes *atmah (from the Greek arpiv]? Dozy); Mt. Etna was 

known to them as the Jebel el-borJcdn ‘the blazing mountain’. Masudi, op. cit., Ill, 67. Our author 
is the first Chinese writer to mention Sicily and its volcano. Edrisi (II, 71) refers to Mt. Etna as 10 
the oMountain of fire» er Jebel-el-nar near Lebadj (Aci Eeale) in Sicily. (Cf. also Yakut, III, 
407,2, 408,10). 

The Arabs of Africa completed the conquest of Sicily in the latter part of the ninth century, 
and, although the island was taken from them by the Normans in the latter part of the eldventh 
century, the Moslims continued to form a large and influential part of the population. 15 

Lu-mei, as here used, may very likely by the Eastern Empiie, or perhaps even Rome. 


8. Mogreb-el-aksa. 


Mo-k'ie-la (lit # W- 

The king of Mo-k'i 6 -la reads every day tbe Scriptures and prays to Heaven. 

He wears a turban, clothes of wool (or camel’s hair ^ J^) ornamented in 20 
foreign fashion, and red leather boots. The religious observances (^ ^) 
are the same as with the Ta-shi. Whenever the king goes forth, he rides a 
horse, and a copy of the Book of the Buddha of the Arabs is carried before 
him on the back of a camel. Over five hundred cities are under the rule (of 
Mo-k'ie-la), each with walls and markets. It has an hundred myriad of soldiers 25 
who are all regularly mounted. 

The people eat bread and meat; they have wheat but no rice, also cattle, 
sheep and camels, and fruits in very great variety. The sea (on the coast of 
Mo-k'ie-la) is two hundred feet deep, and the coral-tree is found in it. 

Note. 30 

Mo-k'ie-la, in Cantonese Mak-k'i-lap, must be tbe Dar el-Mogreb, or tbe Mogreb-el- 
aksa ctbe Far Wests of tbe Arabs. Cb6u K'Q-fel (supra, p. 24) is, apparently, the first Chinese 
author to mention this remote country by name, he calls it Mo-k'i§ (the character la has been 
inadvertently omitted in his work), but he knew only its name; 

On the term J^, Conf. supra, pp. 138, line 36, and 142, line 6, and on the coral-tree, 35 
Pt. II, Ch. XXXI. 
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BORNEO. 

P'o-ni im M or « S®)- 

P'o-ni is to the south-east of Ts^iian-chou; from Sho-p'o it is forty-five 
5 days’ journey; from San-fo-ts'i forty days’ journey; from Chan- ch'Ong and Ma-i 
thirty days’ journey in either case; all these distances are to be understood as 
taken with a fair wind (i. e., with the north-east monsoon) k 

In this country, the city walls are made of wooden boards and the city 
contains over ten thousand, inhabitants. Under its control there are fourteen 
10 districts (or cities 

The king’s residence is covered with pez-to 0,) leaves®; the dwell- 
ings of the people with grass. 

The king’s mode of dressing is more or less like that of the Chinese. 
When he does not wear clothes and goes barefooted, his upper arm is encircled 
16 with a golden ring, his wrist with a golden silk band ^), and his body is 
wrapped in a piece of cotton cloth. He sits on a string bedstead (fH 
charpoy). When he goes out, they spread out a large piece of cloth unlined 
(^1 ® on which he sits; a number of men bear it aloft; they call this a juan- 
nang He is followed by over five hundred men, those in front 

20 carrying single and double edged swords and other weapons, those behind 
golden dishes filled with camphor and betel-nuts. He has for his protection 
over an hundred fighting boats, and when they have an engagement, they 
carry swords and wear armour. The latter is cast of copper and shaped like 
great tubes, into which they insert their bodies so as to protect the stomach 
25 and the back. 

Their household vessels are often made of gold. The country produces 
no wheat, but hemp and rice, and they use sha-hu for grain; 

furthermore, they have sheep, fowl and fish, but no silkworms. They use 
the floss of the U-pei plant to make cloth. They draw the sap from 

30 the heart of the wei-pa ( Q )) Ma-mong ^), and cocoanut trees 
to make wine®. 

The wives and daughters in rich families wear sarongs of fancy brocades, 
and of «melted gold coloured silk» ^ ^)- -A-S marriage presents they 

first give wine, then betel-nuts, then a finger ring, and after this a gift of 
35 cotton cloth or a sum of gold or silver, to complete the marriage rite. 
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To bury their dead they have coffins und cerements, and they carry them 
to the hills on bamboo biers where they ai'e left unheeded. When they commence 
ploughing in the second moon, they offer sacrifices to their spirits (jffll), but 
when seven years have elapsed, they discontinue these sacrifices. 

The seventh day of the twelfth moon is their New Year’s day. The 5 
countiy is for the greater part hot. When the inhabitants give a feast, they 
make merry by beating drums, blowing flutes, striking gongs, and by singing 
and dancing. They make use of bamboo or pei-to leaves plaited together in 
lieu of dishes and cups, and throw them away when the meal is finished. 

This comitry is close to the country of Ti-m 6 n (J^ ). There is a 10 

medicinal tree, the root of which is boiled into an ointment; the latter is taken 
internally and also rubbed all over the body, by this means sword wounds 
never prove fatal®. 

The country produces the following articles; camphor of four varieties, 

J|^), su-mu |g), Un-Uau-nau |g), 15 

and mi-nan (* M), yellow wax, laka-wood-and tortoise-shell; and the 
foreign traders barter for these trade-gold and trade-silver, imitation silk 
brocades, brocades of Ki 6 n-yang ^), variegated silk lustrings, varie- 
gated silk floss (^), glass beads, glass bottles, tin, leaden sinkers for nets, 
ivory armlets, rouge, lacquered bowls and plates, and green porcelain’. 20 

Three days after a foreign ship has arrived at these shores, the king 
and his family, at the head of the court grandees, (Note: the king’s attendants 
are styled Ta-jon, go on board to enquire concerning the hai'dships of . 

the journey. The ship’s people cover the gang-plank with silk brocade, receive 
them reverently, treat them to all kinds of wine, and distribute among 25 
them, according to rank, presents of gold and silver vessels, mats with cloth 
borders and umbrellas When the ship’s people have moored and gone on 
shore, it is customary, before they touch upon the question of bartering, for 
the traders to offer to the king daily gifts of Chinese food and liquors: it is 
for this reason that when vessels go to P'o-ni they must take with so 

them one or two good cooks. On the full moon and new moon days they must 
also attend at the king’s levee ®, and all this for about a month or so, after 
which they request the king and the grandees of his suite to fix with them ' 
the prices of their goods; this being done, drums are beaten, in order to 
announce to all the people near and far that permission to trade with them 85 
has been granted. Clandestine trading previous to the prices being fixed is 
punishable. It is customary to treat the traders with great regard; for, if any 
of them commits a capital offense, he is let off with a fine and is not killed. 
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On the day when the vessel is about to sail for home, the king also 
gives out wine and has a huffiilo killed by way of a farewell feast and 
makes return gifts of camphor and foreign cotton cloth, corresponding to the 
value of the presents received from the ship’s people. The ship, however, must 
B wait to sail till the festival in honour of the Buddha on the day of the full 
moon of the sixth moon’-^ is passed, when it may leave the anchorage; for, 
otherwise, its will meet with bad weather on its journey. 

Their god (lit., Buddha) has no image in human shape ^); 

his dwelling consists of a reed-covered building of several storeys, shaped 
10 like a pagoda; below there is a small shrine protecting two pearls; this is 
called the «Sacred Buddhaw The natives say that the two pearls 

were at the outset quite small, but that they have by degrees grown till they 
are of the size of a thumb (nail). On the god’s feast the king in person offers 
flowers and fruits for three days, when all the inhabitants, both men and 
15 women, attend. 

In the second year of the period t^ai-pHng Mng-'kuo (A. D. 977), this 
country sent as envoys P’u A-li ('}^ others, to present 

as tribute to our Court camphor, tortoise-shell, ivory, and sandal-wood. The 
official document they submitted to the Throne was covered by a number of 
20 wrappers, the paper was like tree-bark, but thin, smooth and glossy, and of 
■ a greenish tint, several feet long and over an inch in thickness; when rolled 
up, it was just as much as one could hold in the hand. The characters written 
upon it were fine and small, and were to be read horizontally. Their meaning 
was translated into Chinese as follows: «The King of P'o-ni bows his head 
25 to the ground in obeisance, and prays that his Imperial Majesty may live ten 
thousand times ten thousand times a million years®, and it was further said 
in that document that, as in their annual tribute voyages, they were apt to be 
driven by the winds to Chan-ch'6ng, they therefore requested that Chan- 
ch'bng be instructed by His Majesty not to detain them hereafter. Their 
30 envoys were lodged at the Li-pin-yiian (|§ ^ |^), and were sent back 
with honour^®. 

In the fifth year yiian-fdng (A. D. 1082) they sent a farther mission 
with tribute 

The inhabitants of the ocean islands of 
Si-lung (® f|) 

Kung-shi-miau ('g* ff- j^) 

Ji-fi-hu (0 ^ 

Lu-man (;^ 


35 
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T'6u-su (H 
Wti-li-ma H ,||) 

Tan-yii (If ^), and 
Ma-jo C|| 

traffic in small boats; their style of dressing and their diet are identical ■with 5 
those of P'o-ni; they produce sMng-Jnang (gharu-wood), laka-wood, yellow 
wax, and tortoise-shell; and (the foreign) traders barter for these com- 
modities white porcelain, wine, rice, coarse salt, white silk piece goods and 
trade-gold. 

JSTotes. 10 

1) The earliest mention of Borneo in Chinese literature dates from the latter part of the 

ninth century, when it occurs in the Man-shu )? under the form Fo-ni 

Pelliot, B. E. F, E. 0., lY, 287, 296. The two torms of the name used by our author are both 
pronounced in Cantonese Put-ni, i. e.jBrni, Borneo. See also Groeneyeldt, Notes, 101 et soqq. 
Gerini, Eesearches, 512 et seqq., is tcperfectly siire» P'o-ni is Pani or Panei on the Barumun 15 
or Pani Biver, east coast of Sumatra, in about 2*^20' — 2°30' N. lat. The information given 
by Chau Jii-tua strengthens the identification of P'o-ni with Borneo. He says it was near 
Ti-mon (island of Timor, and south ofMa-i — unquestionably Luzon. He speaks of neighbouring 
islands, not one of which can possibly have been near Sumatra, and some, at least, of which appear 

to have been in the Celebes. Certain other facts — even the story of the two pearls, all point 20 
to Borneo, and not one to Sumatra. — It is true that in a previous passage (supra, p. 76) 
our author states that P'o-ni was 15 days sailing' N.-W. of Sho-p'o, while in this chapter he says 
it is 45 days journey from Shu-p'o, but this may partly he accounted for by reference to previous 
remarks (supra, p. 58) on Chinese errors in compass directions at sea, and the course sailed, 
whether straight or coast-wise, should also be taken into consideration. 25 

2) Nipa palm (luei-pa) leaves probably, not palmyra palm (pei-to). 

3) TJiis character stands for ;j^§. On the suppression of radicals in Sung books, see Hirth, 

J. A. 0. S , XXX, 27. 

4) In some editions of this work the first character of this word is written A juan- 

nang is a litter or hammock; the word itself appears to be foreign. See supra, pp. 47, 50, 72. 30 

5) Slia-lm is sago, see supra, p. 84. Wei-pa^ in Cantonese mUjpa is the nipa palm. See supra, 
p. 84. Kia-vidng^ in Cantonese Tca-vi^mg, is evidently the gomuti palm, the sap of which is the 
ordinary substance from which toddy is made. See Crawfurd, Hist. Indian Archipelago, I, 

397 — 399. We do not know what native word is transcribed by Tcia-mong, 

6) The island of Timor. In a previous passage (supra, p. 83), giving a list of the depen- 35 

dences of Java, the name is written Ti-wu, in Cantonese Ti-mat. In the Ming period the name was 
written Ch'i-mun ^ ) and Ki-li-ti-mon SitiiPT- See Groeneveldt, Notes, 116. 

On the medecine for wounds, conf. supra, p, 63, line 32, 

7) On these products of Borneo, see infra. Ft. IL Kien-yang is a town in Kien-ning-fu, 

Fu-kien. ((Variegated silk floss». The character jiing is probably for also pronounced 40 
jung. Confer the terms Icie-jung (IS #). and siu-jung )? F'ei-won-yun-fu, 2,71. 

((Green porcelains, is our celadon porcelain; it was principally manufactured at Lung-ch'uan in 
Cho-kiang province, and was an important article of export in Chinese trade in mediaeval 
times. See Hirth, Ancient Chinese porcelain, 29, 3S— 69. Conf. Pigafetta, First Voyage round 
the World. (Hakl. Soc. edit.) 117. 45 

8) ((Mats with cloth borderss, The first character is identical with , according 

to K'ang-hi-tzi-tien, and we find mentioned in P'ei-won-yun-fu, 110-^, 162, as a term used during 
the Sung dynasty, cemats having a brocaded hems, — On the subject of mats, see 

infra, Pt. IL Ch. XXIV. 
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9) It is customary in China for hidg officials to receive the visits of their subordinates 
on the first and fifteenth of each mooUj and these days are the ordinary holidays of the people, 
on which they make visits. 

10) M the first character stands for «to go to», «to travels. Pei-w6n-yhn-fu, 

5 46j08 gives several quotations of analogous terms; e. g., a a farewell dinner to a parting 

friend)) also «a viaticumw. 


10 


11) The feast of Kuan-yin, the patron of sailors, see supra, p. 69. Buddhism was not unknown 
in Borneo in mediaeval times, though the date of its appearance there is uncertain. See Lassen, 
Indische Altherthumsk. lY, 532. Crawfurd, J. R. G. S., XXIII, 83. 

12) Can these pearls be the same Pigafetla speaks of in his Narrative? «They say that the 

king of Burne (Brunei, W. Coest of Borneo) has two pearls as large as a hen’s eggs, and so 
perfectly round that if placed on a smooth tahle they cannot be made to stand stilb). See First 
Voyage round the World by Magellan (Elakl. Soc. edit.), 117, 120. «human shape)), 

according to the Fang-yen glossary in K'ang-hsi tzi-tien. The statue is placed in contrast with 

15 the pearls. 

13) The full text of this letter of the ruler of Borneo is given in Sung-shl, 489,18. The 

king’s name is there said to be Hiang-ta ([^ ^T) of the envoy P'u Lu-sie 

Mi)- The king said in his letter to the Emperor of China concerning this envoy: (cRecently 
there was a trader, P'u Lu-sie by name, whose ship arrived at the mouth of my river; I sent a 
20 man to invite him to my place, and then he told me he came from China. The people of my 
country were much pleased at this, and, preparing a ship, asked this stranger to guide them to 
the Court ....)) See Groeneveldt, Notes, 109. It appears from this that it is to the enterprising 
Arab traders of Canton, or Ts*uan-ch5u, that belongs the credit of opening relations between 
China and Borneo. 

14) Sung-shi, 489,19^ gives the name of the king of Borneo as Si-li-ma-jo j|| 

r^-) which may be Sri Maharaja or Maradja. The mission sailed back from Ts"uan-ch6u. 

15) These islands must probably be looked for in the Celebes and Moluccas; there is nothing 
to indicate how the nineteen characters which give their names should be grouped. The division 
here adopted is purely tentative. The first name may be Serang or Ceram, the third Gilolo. Wu- 
li-ma may be the same as the Wu-li Ji;) of Yiian-shT, 162 which Groeneveldt, Notes, 
27, thought might be Bali, but this seems doubtful. — Tan-yCl suggests Ternate, and Ma-jo 
Mahono, but none of these islands produce any kind of gharu-wood. 


25 


30 


40. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

35 Ma-i (|g ^). 

The country of Ma-i is to the north of P'o-ni ^ Over a thousand families 
are settled together along both banks of a creek (or, gully ^). The natives 
cover themselves with a sheet of cotton cloth ^ ^ ^), or hide the 
lower part of the body with a sarong (lit., «loin-cloth» ^ 

40 There are bronze images of gods (^), of unknown origin, scattered 
about in the grassy wilderness Pirates seldom come to this country. 

When trading ships enter the anchorage, they stop in front of the 
officials place, for that is the place for bartering of the country. After a ship 
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has been boarded, the natives^mix freely with the ship’s folk. The chiefs are 
in the habit of using white umbrellas, for which reason the traders offer them 
as gifts. 

The custom of the trade is for the savage traders to assemble in crowds 
and cany the goods away with them in baskets; and, even if one cannot at 5 
first know them, and can but slowly distinguish the men who remove the goods, 
there will yet be no loss. The savage traders will after this carry these goods 
oh to other islands for barter, and, as a rule, it takes them as much as eight or 
nine months till they retimn, when they repay the traders on shipboard with 
what they have obtained (for the goods). Some, however, do not return within lo 
the proper term, for which I'eason vessels trading with Ma-i are the latest 
in reaching home. 

The following places belong to this country: San-sii («Three islands»), 
Pai-p'u-yen (g ^ ^), P'u-li-lu H ji.-g) Li-kin-tung (H ^ ^), 
Lili-sin ^Jx) and Li-han (H^ 

The products of the country consist of yellow wax, cotton, pearls, 
tortoise-shell, medicinal betel-nuts and yu-ta cloth ^ 

and (the foreign) traders barter for these porcelain, trade-gold, iron 
censers, lead, coloured glass beads, and iron needles. 

Notes. 20 

1) According to Blumentritt, Yersucli einer Etlinograpliie der Pliilippinen, 05. Mait, 
meaning «the country of the Blacks)), was the name of the island of Mindoro. See B. Laufer, 
Belations of the Chinese to the Philippine Islands, 251 — 252. Considering that our author says 
that the Babuyan islands off the N. coast of Luzon, and Polillo island off the E. coast are a part 

of Ma-i, it seems fair to assume that the latter name is used hy him as applying to Mindoro and 25 
Luzon at all events, if not to the whole Philippine group. 

The name of Ma-i was first heard of in China in A. D. 982 when .some traders from that 
country brought valuable merchandise to Canton. Hervey St. Denis, Ethnographic, II, 502. 

2) When Magellan discovered the Philippines, he found the people worshipping idols. 
Deferring to Qebu, Pigafetta says: «These idols are made of wood, they are concave or hollowed 30 
out behind, and the feet turned upwards; they have a large face, with four large teeth like those 

of a wild boar, and they are all painted)) P'lrst Yoyage round the Y^orld, (Hakl. Soc. edit.), 96. 
The images referred to hy our author were probably of a like description. In the seventeenth 
century Spanish writers mention the idols of the Negritos of the Philippines and their many gods. 

YC A. Pteed, Negritos of Zambales, 26, 35 

3) On San-su, see infra, p. 161, Pai-p*u-yen are the Babuyan islands, off the N. coast of 
Luzon. P'u-li-lu is Polillo island, off the E. coast of Luzon. The other three names are not 
identified, but Li-kin-tung may be Lingayen, an important port on the W. coast of Luzon, Liu-sin 
may he Luzon, and Li-han the island of Lubang — hut this is pure guessing. 

4) Yu-ta cloth is probably the cloth made from the ramie fiber (Boehmeria nivea), or the 40 
abaca, the manila-hemp fiber of the Musa textilis, L. On the term «trade-gold)), see supra p. 82. 
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ISLANDS OF CALAMIAN, BUSUANGA, 

PALAWAN. 

(Philippine Islands). 

5 San-sii (H 

The San-su, (or c<Three Islands»), belong to Ma-i; their names are Kia- 
ma-yen m ^), Pa-lau-yu (Q g), and Pa-ki-nung (Q ^ f?), 
and each has its own tribes (^) scattered over the islands. When ships 
arrive there, the natives come out to trade with them; the generic name (of 
10 these islands) is San-sii h 

Their local customs are about the same as those of Ma-i. Each tribe 
consists of about a thousand families. The country contains many lofty ridges, 
and ranges of cliffs rise steep as the walls of a house. 

The natives build wattled huts perched in lofty and dangerous spots, 
15 and, since the hills contain no springs, the women may be seen carrying on 
their heads two or three jars one above the other in which they fetch water 
from the streams, and with their burdens mount the hills with the same ease 
as if they were walking on level ground. 

In the remotest valleys there lives another tribe called Hai-tan ('^ 
20 1^)*. They are small in stature and their eyes are round and yellow (brown), 
they have curly hair and their teeth show (between their lips).- They nest in 
tree tops. Sometimes parties of three of five lurk in the jungle, from whence 
they shoot arrows on passers-by without being seen, and many have fallen 
victims to them. If thrown a porcelain bowl, they vsdll stoop and pick it up 
26 and go away leaping and shouting for joy. 

Whenever foreign traders arrive at any of the settlements, they live on 
board ship before venturing to go on shore, their ships being moored in mid- 
stream, announcing their presence to the natives by beating drums. Upon this 
the savage traders race for the ship in small boats, carrying cotton, yellow 
so wax, native cloth, cocoanut-heart mats, which they offer for barter. If the 
prices (of goods they may wish to purchase) cannot be agreed upon, the chief 
of the (local) traders (^ ^) must go in person, in order to come to an under- 
standing, which being reached the natives are offered pi'esents of silk um- 
brellas, porcelain, and rattan baskets; but the foreigners still retain onboard 
S5 one or two (natives) as hostages. After that they go on shore to traffic, 
* 11 
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wMcli being ended they return the hostages. A ship 'will not remain at anchor 
longer than three or four days, after which it proceeds to another place; 
for the savage settlements along the coast of San-sii are not connected by a 
common jurisdiction (i. e., are all- independent ^ ^ ^)- 

The coast faces south-west, and during the south-west monsoon the 5 
surge dashes against the shore, and the rollers rush in so rapidly that vessels 
cannot anchor there. It is for this reason that those who trade to San-su 
generally prepare for the return trip during the fourth or fifth moon (i. e., 
in May or June). 

The following articles are exchanged in barter: porcelain, black damask lo 
and various other silks, (glass?) beads of all colours, leaden sinkers for nets, 
and tin. 

P'u-li-lu is connected J^) with San-sii, but its settlements are 
more populous; most of the people are of a cruel disposition and given to 
robbery. The sea thereabout is full of bare ribs of rock with jagged teeth i5 
like blasted trees, their points and edges sharper than swords and lances; 
when ships pass by they tack out in time in order to steer clear of them; 
from here come coral-trees, the fsHng-lang-kan ^ ^) and the shan-Jiu 
(3® ^) varieties; but they are very difficult to get ®. 

The local customs and commercial usages are the same as in San-sii. 20 

Notes. 

1} Kia-ma-yen is probably Calamidrij the largest of the Calamianes group of islands, N. E. 
of Palawan; Pa-lau-yu may be Palawan, and Pa-ki-nung, it would seem, should be Busuanga Island. 
Laufer, op. sup. cit., 252, note 1, identifies Pa-lau-yu with Penon de Cor6n, near the E. end of 
Busuanga, and famous as one of the places where edible bird’s nests are gathered. 25 

2) The Aeta (Aigta or Inagta, appears to be the original form of the word, de Qu at re- 
fuges, Distribution des Negritos, 6), the negrito aboriginals of the Philippines; they still occupy 
the most mountainous and inaccessible parts of Luzon. 

3) See infra, Pt. 11, Ch. XXXI, 
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Liu-k'iu ^). 

The country of Liu-k'iu is some five or six days’ sail east of Ts'iian- 
chdu The king’s family name is Huan-ssi natives style 

him JlPo-lati The king’s residence is called P'o-lo-t'an-tung ^ 35 
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'^1^); it has a threefold mound and a palisade surrounded by running 
water and protected by thorn hedges, and the eaves of the palace building 
have many figures of birds and beasts carved upon them®. 

Both sexes bind their hair with white hempen cord and coil it up in a 
5 knot at the back of the head; and they make clothes of different patterns 
from hempen cloth and (ornamented with) feathers 

They plait hats of rattan and decorate them with feathers. Their sol- 
diers are armed with weapons of every kind, such as knives, pikes, bows 
and arrows, and swords; they use drums, and make buff-coats of bears’ and 
10 leopards’ skins. 

The carriages in which (the chiefs) drive are chased with the images 
of wild beasts, and only several tens of men walk in front and behind^. They 
have no regular tax revenue, but when occasion arises, a duty in the nature 
of an equal impost (on all classes) is levied. 

15 They do not imderstand the solar and lunar divisions of the year, but 
simply record time by observing the phases of the moon®. 

Fathers and sons sleep together on the same couch. They evaporate sea 
water in the sun to make salt, and they brew rice barm into spirits. When- 
ever they happen to have any extraordinary delicacy, they first offer it to 
20 their principal men (or Worthies ^ ^)- 

Of meats they have bears and wolves, a great many pigs, and domestic 
fowls; but no cattle, sheep, donkeys nor horses ®. The soil of this country is 
rich and loamy. After burning the grass (i. e., the stubble of the last crop), 
they flood the land and merely hoe it up a few inches deep. 

25 There are no goods of any special importance to be got there; the 
people are, moreover, given to robbery, for which reason traders do not go 
there; but the natives, from time to time, take whatever they can get together 
in the way of yellow wax, native gold, buffalo tails and jerked leopard meat 
to San-sii for sale’. 

30 By its side are the countries of P'i-sho-y4 (Hl[; ^ !I|1J) and T'an-ma- 

y® <».!»)’■ 

Notes. 

1) There is no doubt that the country here called Liu-k'iu is Formosa, the indications 
furnished by our author are quite conclusiye on this point. The name Liu-k*iu was used by the 
36 Chinese— prior the sixteenth century— to designate all the islands from the coast of Fu-ki^n to J apan. 
Hervey St. Denis, Ethnographic, I, 414. Our author has taken nearly textually all this 
chapter — with the exception of the two last paragraphs — from Sui-shu, 81,10—13, which relates 
to the period extending from A. D. 581 to 617. It states (81, is®) that in A. D. 605, a certain 
skipper, called Ho-man and some others, (reported or noted) that every spring and 

40 autumn, when the sky was clear and there was no wind, when looking eastward one distinguished 

11 * 
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Bomctliing resembling smoke or mist, but they did not know bow many thousand li away it was- 
In 607. the Emperor having ordered Chu Kuan to go to sea to seek for strange places, 

he took Ho-man with him and sailed to Liu-k'iu. A year or so afterwards the Chinese sent an 
expedition to Liu-k'iu, which, judging by the course it sailed, was the Formosan coast E. of the 
Pescadores. This expedition captured and sacked the king’s capital and carried off the population. 5 
After this relations with this country came to an end. See Hervey St. Denis, Ethnographic, I, 
422—424, and G. S chi eg el, T*oung-pao, YI, 174 et seq^q. 

2) Sui-shu, loc. cit., says the king was styled Ko-la-tou or Ko tz'i- (^J) 

ait is not known, it remarks, whence (his family) comes, but it has ruled over the country for several 
gencrations». The people also called the ruler K" o-lau-yang and his consort 10 

^o-ioa-cKa The local headmen were called JSfiauAiau (.ft T)- 

The character tung ('/(^) after the name of the king’s residence, and which commonly 
means (cravine», is clearly to be understood here as meaning cca village)), in which sense our 
author uses the character (written in his chapter on Hai-nan in speaking of the villages of 
the aborigines. Sui-shu, 81, says of Liu-kTu (reach villagehas its own little chief)) 15 

Each tung comprised a certain number of hamlets ruled by local headmen. 

In modem Kuang-tung a tung is equivalent to a ta-hiang ^PI5): ^ community of 
villages, or parish, as a subdivision of a sst, or township, which again is a subdivision of a terri- 
tory in charge of a district magistrate. See Hirth, China Review, II. 1873, 158. 

3) Sui-shu, 81,12% remarks that the people have deep-set eyes and long noses, somewhat 20 
like the people of Western Asia (Hu). The men pull out their moustaches, the hair on their 
temples and wherever it grows on their bodies. The women tattoo insects and snakes on their 
hands. This last custom, we may add, is still observed in the Liu-k'iu islands; some of the natives 

of Formosa tattoo their faces. 

4) This is presumably our author’s interpretation of the unintelligible phrase in Sui-shu 25 

(81,11^) which says: «The prince rides a mu-shdu (lit. ‘wooden animal’) and 

«the princelings ride a wu (lit. ‘a low table’) carved to look like an animal (>J^ ^ ^ JL 

5) Sui-shu, 81,12^ says: aBy looking at the waxing and waning of the moon they reckon 

the divisions of the seasons (0^ await the drying-up of (certain) medicinal plants to 30 

reckon a year ^ ^ ^ ^ ^)». 

6) ccOf meats (|^) they have bears, etc.». This is a quotation from Sui-shu (81,12% giving 
the products of Liu-kTu. The addition of the word jou ameat)) is clearly an error on the part of 
our author or the editor of his work. 

7) This reference to a regular trade existing between Formosa and the Philippine islands 35 
is extremely interesting. Were it not that our author calls the Pescadores by the name of 
P'Dng-hu, one would be disposed to think that he was referring to this latter group of islands, 
which in the Yuan period were called San-su. See Tilan-shi, 210,15. 

8) On P*i-sho-y6, or Southern Formosa, see infra, p. 165. T'an-ma-yen, in Cantonese Tam- 

ba-gan, may be Botol Tobago island off the S. coast of Formosa. '' 40 

From the fact that our author takes practically all his information concerning Northern 
Formosa from the Sui-shu, and from his remark that traders did not in his time visit that part 
of the island, it seems fair to assume that intercourse was not kept up after the Chinese discovery 
of the island in A. D. 607. See however, C. Imbault Hu art, L’ile Formose, 4, who is of a contrary 
opinion, but Ma Tuan-lin (Hervey St. Denis, Ethnographie, I, 424) says distinctly, that since 45 
the time of the Sui there was no intercourse with Liu-kTu. The Liu-kTu-kuo-chi (^f[ 

^^) 15,10^—11®’ agrees with this. The first mission to China from Liu-k*iu proper was in the fifth 
year of Hung-wu of the Ming (A. D. 1372). 
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SOUTHERN FORMOSA. 

P'l-sho-ye (Hlfc ^ 

The language of P'i-sho-ye cannot he understood, and traders do not 
5 resort to the country. The people go naked and are in a state of primitive 
savagely like beasts. 

In the district of Ts'uan-chdu there is an island in the sea by the name 
of P'ong-hu |j^); it belongs to the jurisdiction of Tsin-kiang-hien 
21 country referred to is so near to this island that smoke on 

10 it may be discerned^. 

The savages come to make raids and, as their coming cannot be fore- 
seen, many of our people have fallen victims to their cannibalism, a great 
grief to the people I 

During the period sJimi-Jd (A. D. 1174 — 1190) their chiefs were in 
15 the habit of assembling parties of several hundreds to make sudden attacks 
on the villages of Shui-au '^) and 'Wei-t'6u in Ts'uan-chou-fu, 

where they gave free course to their savage instincts, slaying men without 
number and women too, after they had raped them 

They were fond of iron vessels, spoons, and chopsticks; one could get rid 
20 of them by closing the entrance door, from which they would only wrench 
the iron knocker and go away. By throwing away spoons or chopsticks they 
could be got to stoop down to pick them up, and thus fall behind some paces. 

The officials’ soldiers used to lay hold of them in this manner: when ' 
the savages got sight of a horseman in mail, they struggled to strip off his 
25 armour, when, in their headlong rush, they met their death without being 
sensible of the danger. 

When attacking an enemy, they are armed with javelins to which are 
attached ropes of over an hundred feet in length, in order to recover them 
after each throw; for they put such value on the iron of which these weapons 
30 are made, that they cannot bear to lose them. 

They do not sail in junks or boats, but lash bamboo into rafts, which 
can be folded up like screens, so, when hard pressed, a number of them can 
lift them up and escape by swimming off with them®. 

Notes. 

35 1) In the preceding chapter our author says that P'i-8h5-y6 is beside Liu-k'iu. He 

now states, that firom the Pescadores (P'ong-hu) smoke could be seen in the country of the 
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Fi-sho-y^, coaseq^uently it was the south-western coast of Formosa. Tsin-kiang-hien is Ts uaii- 
ch6u-fTi. See Playfair, Cities and Towns, JVs 1087. 

T^rrien de Lacouperie, China before the Chinese, 127, was the first to identify the 
Fi-sho-ye with the Yisaya or Bisaya of the Philippines. More recently B. L auf e r, in his Relations 
of the Chinese to the Philippine Islands, 253—255, has on acultiire-historical considerations)) 5 
greatly strengthened the eyidence, previously based solely on phonetic coincidence. Laufer, 
however, thinks the text of Sung-shi, 491,1 — which is an abstract of our author’s account of the 
Fi-sho-ye, refers to only one raid on the China coast, by a band of Yisayans who had failed in a 
descent on the Formosan coast, and had been driven to attack that of China. In this, however, 
he is wrong, for both our author and Sung-shi state that during the period A. D. 1174—1190 10 
these raids on the Fu-kien coast were of freq.uent occurrence. The Fi-sho-ye were consequently 
established along the south-western coast of Formosa at that time, but it seems probable that 
they were of Philippine origin. This belief is further strengthened by the statement of our author 
in the preceding chapter that the people of Liu-Fiu, the Formosans immediately to the north of 
the Fi-shb-ye, had regular trade relations with the Philippines (San-sti). It must be noted that 15 
the raiders came to China on rafts, not in boats as they would have done had they come directly 
from the Philippines. 

Although phonetic coincidence is but poor evidence on which to base identifications, never- 
theless it is interesting to note that there is still a branch of the Pepohuan Formosans called the 
Pazehhe tribe living scattered over the Taihoku plain and in the Kelung and Tamsui districts 20 
of Formosa. The name resembles somewhat Fi-sh6-y6. See J. W. Davidson, Island of Formosa, 
581, C. Imbault Huart, op. cit., 256 et seqq., and R. Torii, Aboriginal Tribes of Eastern 
Formosa (Hansei Zasshi, XII, JVs 10}, 43. 

2) Wei-t*(5u exists at the present day, it is situated on the spit of land to the east of and 
opposite Quemoy island in Chang- chou Bay. It seems likely that these raids by the Formosans 25 
continued for some time. In 1211, according to the Ts*tian-ch5u-fu-chi, the foreign traders 
residing in Ts'iian-chou petitioned the Throne to be allowed to put the city walls in thorough 
repair with funds to be raised by subscription among themselves. The Japanese pirates also 
made frequent descents on the Fu-kien coast at this time. 

3) Ma Tuan-lin, W6n-hi6n-tung-k*au, 347,4, reproduces this chapter of our author. See 30 
also Hervey St. Denis, Ethnographic, I, 425. 


44 . 


KOREA. 


Sin-lo (ff M). 

((The country of Sin-lo is inJiabited by a race wliicb descends from 35 
Pien-han»(^ This country rises opposite to the sea entrance to Ts'iian- 
ch6u, but, from the popular superstition concerning what geomancers call the 
((relation between north and south» (|J^ ^ ^ T"); traders journeying 

thither must first go to Ssi-ming ([^ ^), and then put out to sea again; 
others say that the water current of Ts'iian-chdu gradually lessens, which 40 
renders is necessary to pass by way of Ssi-ming 
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There are two great clans called the Kin (^) and the P'o (;|c[»). 
During the wM-io period of the T'ang dynasty (A. D. 618 — 627) Chon 
Kin ^ or the true Kin) was appointed Prince of Lo (or Yo)-lang 
^ D; descendants have always been princes mr- 
^ 5 During the period ¥ai-yau (A. D. 681 — 682) they sent a mission to 
ask for the T'ang Ceremonial and their request was complied with^. 

Their houses, utensils and implements, their mode of dressing and their 
methods of administration are more or less copies of what we have in China. 

In their government the people are ruled by severe laws, for which 
10 reason offences are of rare occurrence; and the idea of theft is so foreign to 
the people that they do not even pick up things dropped on the road®. 

When contracting marriage, they do not send presents. The people can 
write, and are fond of learning; even the menial classes are given to studious 
pursuits; in the villages they have colleges, called «puhlic halls» '^) in 
16 the inscriptions over their doors. In these their unmarried sons and younger 
brothers are placed in order to study literature and to practice archery. 
They have a triennial examination for the degree of K’^ii-jon, also the exami- 
nation for the degree of Tsin-sM, with the several faculties, as «Exact Scien- 
ces)), etc. On account of all this the country is styled Kun-td-kuo 
20 «the Country of Gentlemen)))®. 

The soil of the country is well adapted to the growing of rice, and 
there are (no) camels or buffalo. They use no cash, but merely barter with 
rice. Their household vessels and other implements are all made of copper, 
and they have two kinds of music called the Tc^u (j^ ^) music and the 
25 Jiiang (^ ij^) music’. 

During the period ¥ai-yuan (A. D. 713 — 742) Hing Sh6u (JfP J^) 
was sent on a mission of condolence (to the Sin-lo Court)®. During the 
periods fmg-Jcmng (A. D. 923 — 926) and ch^ang-Jiing (A. D. 930 — 934) 
of the Five Dynasties, tribute missions were sent to the Court of China to 
30 perfect the ceremonial; and under the present (Sung) dynasty, in the second 
year Men-lung (A. D. 961), they sent tribute; this was repeated in the second 
year of hing-huo (A. D. 977). 

The people of this country believe in the theory of the male and female 
principles, and in good and evil spirits, and are very superstitious. When 
35 Chinese envoys arrive, they must first select a lucky day before they can 
properly receive the Imperial commands; and, whenever such a message has 
been received, an address of thanks is written by them to the Emperor, which 
is not devoid of elegance in style. 
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The products of the country are ginseng, quicksilver, musk, pine-seeds, 
hazel-nuts, haliotis shells ^ pme-cones, lihanotis root (|^ ^), 
;pai-fu-tsi (Q 1?^ ^), fu-Ung ^), cotton cloth of all sizes, maii-sE 
(% M) S)’ porcelain, straw mats, and writing 

brushes made of rats’ hair Trading ships barter in exchange for these 5 

articles coloured silk piece-goods, calendars, and books ^ ^ 

Notes. 

1) Quotation from T'ang-sliu, 220, 13^ The kingdom of Sin-Io (in Korean Shiara) occupied 
the eastern and south-eastern portions of the Korean peninsula, from Fusan to the Tumen river, 
thus extending over most of present northern Korea. This kingdom appears to have been 10 
founded in the middle of the first century B. C.; the first mention of the name in Chinese histories 
appears to date from the Wei period (A, D. 220—264), when it was written Sin-lii 
In the fifth century it occurs under the form Ssi-lo (^|fp ^). Lian g-sh u, 54,25^. In 934 Sin-lo 
was absorbed into the newly founded united Korean dynasty of Kau-li by which name 

it was calledduringtheSungdynasty.Sung-sM, 487 , 1 - 20 . See Hervey St. Denis, Ethnographic, 15 
I, 298 et seqq., J. Ross, History of Corea, 147—195, W. E. Griffis, Corea, 32, 45 et seqq. 

The Arab traders of the ninth century, though they knew something of Korea, do not 
appear to have been there. Suleyman says of it: ((Towards the sea China is bounded by the 
islands of Sila (Al-Sila); they are white people, who live in peace with the sovereign of China, 
and who pretend that if they did not send him presents, the sky would not send down rain on 20 
their land. However, none of our countrymen have visited them, so as to be able to tell of them. 
White pheasants are found in that country;). Reinaud, Relations, I, 60. 

Masudi (Prairies d’or, I, 346), differs slightly with this. ((Beyond China, he says, there 
is towards the sea no known kingdom or country which has been described, except the territory 
of es-Sila and the islands which depend on it. It rarely happens that a foreigner who has gone 25 
there from Irak or any other counti^, leaves it afterwards, so healthful is the climate, so clear 
the water, so fertile the soil, so abundant all things;). Cf. Ibn Khord^dhbeh, (de Goeje edit.,) 51, 132. 

2) Ssi-ming-chou in Shang-yu-hien in Cho-kiang. Playfair, Cities and Towns, JVs 6655. 

Sung-shi, 487,20 says that after leaving Ting-hai '^) of Ming-ch6u i. e., 

Ning-po) with a good wind the sea is reached in three days. Five days later Mo-shan (5^ [J_| 30 
Nimrod islands, off extreme S. W. coast of Korea) is made, and the frontier (of Korea) entered. 
After Mo-shan, passing islands and islets by tortuous rocky channels, the junk sailing swifty 
arrives in seven days at the Li-chong-kiang (/If ^ Ta-dong-gang). The river flows 
between two mountains and rushes down through* a rocky gorge called Ki-shui-m5n 

^ PI ((the gate of hurrying waters;)), a very dangerous point. Three days hence and 35 
the landing point is reached, where there is a house ) called the Pi-lan-ting (^L 
From this point the land-route leads by a rough and uneven path over hills and through vales 
for over 40 li to the capital of the kingdom (Py(}ng-yang))). 

Ssi-ming is the name of a hill near Ning-po which gave its name to the entire neighbour- 
hood, especially the coast facing the east. Yil-ti-ki-shong, 11,6. The name may be said to stand 40 
for Ning-po, as it does in the term Ssi-ming-kung-so, well-known in Shanghai as the ctNing-po 
joss-house.» 

3) T'ang-shu, 220, says: ((the king’s family name is Kin, the family name of the nobles 
is P'o. The common people have no clan names but only surnames;;. 

Lo (or Yo)-lang, in Korean Ak-rang (the present Pyong-yang), was a Chinese colony since 45 
B. 0. 108, and remained subject to foreigners until near the fourth century. Maurice Courant, 

La Cor^e jusqu’au IX® si^cle, 3. 

4) The T'ang Ceremonial or Tang-Ii (^^^ jj^)* work has not been 

preserved, it was probably Hi6n-k'ing-li-shu published during the 
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(huinj-lman period (A. D. 627—650) and served as the basis for the Ta-T'ang K'ai-yiian-li 
jjl®) in 150 chapters, published in A, D. 713— 742, and described in the 
Shi-k*u-ts uan-shu-ts'ung-mu, 82,2. The material from which both these works were compiled is 
to be found in Tu-Yu’s T'ung-ti6n, and in the Li-chi (jjj® division of the T'ang-shn. 

5 The phrase of our text is taken from T*ang-shu, 220,15^. 

5) Sung-shi, 487,20* says «Their forms of punishment are neither barbarous nor cruel; 
open rebels and those who curse their parents are beheaded, all other criminals are punished 
with the heavy bamboo on the ribs. Those who have been condemned to death in the provinces 
are sent to the capital, where, every year in the eighth moon, there is a revision of criminal 

10 cases; capital crimes are commuted to deportation* to an island, and other sentences are reduced 
or pardons granted)). 

6) The Shan-hai-king mentions a «Country of Gentlemen)) where the people wore modest 
clothing and carried swords, and who were of an amiable disposition and not given to litigation. 
Liu An (f B. C. 122) in his Huai-nan-tzi refers to a aCountry of Gentlemen in the East)). Pei- 

15 won-yiin-fu, 102^,24. Our author bases presumably his opplication of this name to Korea on the 
use made of it by Hing Sh6u during his mission to Korea in A. D. 737 referred to further on (infra, 
n. 8) and which is related in T'ang-shu, 220,16*. 

7) The information contained in this paragraph, and the previous remarks about exam- 
inations, etc., are derived from the statements made in A. D. 1015 by the Korean envoy Kuo- 

20 Yuan (Hi 7C)' He said there were neither sheep, hares, camels, buffalo nor donkeys. "We have 
corrected our author’s text accordingly. He said there were two kinds of music called and 
Jiiang. In a subsequent passage (20*) Sung-shi states that there were two styles of music in Korea, 
the right and the left style; the right style is called Tong-yo[^^ or ((Chinese musio), the 
left Idcmg-yo (^[5 or ((village music» is their old music. Conf. infra, p. 171, line 10, Kuo- 

25 Yuan said that his countrymen did not use cash, but only stuffs and rice for purposes of barter. 
Sung-shi, 487,17 et seqq. under date A. D. 1164, says that in Korea rice and cloth were used to 
barter with, for, though there was copper in the country, they had not known how to cast cash, 
and had hoarded in their storehouses that which came from China. After the isung-ning period 
(A. D. 1102 — 1106) they learnt how to cast cash, and they had three denominations. 

30 8) It was in A. D, 737 that Hing Sh6u was sent on a mission of condolence to Korea on 

the death of Hing-kuang •^), king of Sin-lo. When the deceased king’s son Ch'ong-king 

ascended the throne, the envoy was instructed to state in the name of the Emperor 
that Sin-lo was styled the ((Country of Gentlemen)), because its people understood poetry and 
literature, and that, as Hing Sh6u was deeply versed in literary matters, He had ehosen him as 

35 His envoy so that he might discuss with them the meaning of the Classics, and impress them with 
the mental superiority of the Great Country. 

9) On the fang-fong or libanotis root, see Bretsch^neider, Botanicum Sinicum, III, 76— 79. 
Fai-fu-tzi (the second character is usually written |^) is an official root, resembling closely 
that of the Aconitum. Bretschneider, op. 01^,257 — 258, and Porter Smith, Materia medica, 

40 s. V., Aroidese. Furling a funguslike substance used medicinally by the Chinese. It is the Pachyma 
Cocos, Fries, or China-root. It is found also in Horth America, where it is called ((Indian 
Bread». Bretschneider, op. cit., 532 — 636. ((Serge)) is the usual rendering for mau-sM. Sung- 
shi, 487,18^, under date A. D. 1164 says that Korea ((is cold and mountainous, the soil is good 
for pines (>^) and jumper it produces rice millet (^^), hemp and wheat, but no 

45 shu glutinous variety of Setaria italica, Kth.). They make wine from rice. Silkworms are 

rare, and a piece of silk is worth over ten ounces of silver. Clothes are made of hempen 

cloth. There are several hundred Chinese, mostly from Fu-ki6n province, living in the capital 
(Pyung-yang), who have come there on trading junkS)). 

10) It may be that these four characters should be translated ((books printed atFoochow)). 
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JAPAN. 

V»o ®). 

T]ie country of Wo is to the north-east of Ts'uan-(ch 6 u). It is at pre- 
sent called Ji-pon (Q ^jS), which name has arisen from the fact that this 5 
country is situated near the place where the sun rises. Some people say that 
they changed the old name because they disliked it^. 

The country extends for several thousand li in all directions. In the 
south and west you come to the sea, in the north and east the country is 
hounded by big hills; beyond the hills is the country of the Hairy men A) 

The country is divided into five Ki (^), seven Tau ( 5 ^), three islands 
3772 communes (^), and 414 posting-stations (,|^), and its population 
amounts to fully 883,000 male adults 

Since the country is full of hills and forests and without good arable 
lands, the inhabitants have a liking for the various kinds of sea food'*^. is 
Many of them tattoo their bodies, and they call themselves descendants 
of T'ai Po ^ 6 )®" It is also said® that from remote antiquity they have 
sent envoys to China who styled themselves Ta-fu (A A); as in 

olden times when the descendants of Shau-k'ang of the Hia dynasty were 
invested with the rule of Kui-ki ('^ they cut their hair and tattooed 20 
their bodies in order to ward off the harmful attacks of dragon-monsters, so 
the present people of Wo tattoo their bodies, in order to drive away the 
beasts of the sea when they dive under water for fishing purposes. 

From a calculation of the way thither, (Wo) lies due east from Kui-ki. 
The climate resembles that of China’'. 25 

The king’s surname (^) is Wang (X)) and this has been so without 
change for the last seventy generations at least. Civil and mihtary offices are 
hereditary®. 

Men’s dresses consist of strips of cloth worn crosswise, tied, not sewn, 
together. Women’s dresses are like bed sheets, with an opening to run the 30 
head through, a whole suit consisting as a rule of two or three pieces of 
cloth. Both sexes wear their hair unbraided and go barefooted ®. 

They have the Chinese standard works, such as the Five Classics and 
the Collection of poetry by Pai Lo-t'i 6 n (Q ^ A 3^^ M)’ which 

are obtained from China 


35 
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The country yields all kinds of cereals, but little wheat. For purposes 
of exchange they use copper cash bearing the inscription Kitin-iiuun-ia-pnn 
Ttj lAi ^)- They have water-buffalo, donkeys, sheep, (but neither) rhino- 
ceros (nor) elephants, also gold and silver, fine silks and fancy cotton cloth 
5 The country produces quantities of cryptomeria trees ^j;;) and lo 
trees (^ ;:^), reaching to heights of upwards of fourteen or fifteen cJiang, 
and fully four feet in diameter. The natives split them into planks, which 
they transport in large junks to our port of Ts'uan-chou for sale. The people 
of Ts'iian-chou rarely go to this country 
10 As regards music, they have the Chinese and the Korean notation (^). 
They have swords, shields (^j§), bows, and arrows which have iron points, 
but they cannot shoot far with their bows, the reason being that in this 
country the people are not accustomed to fighting 

In their houses separate rooms are used as bed-rooms by father and 
15 mother and by the different brothers 

When taking their meals, they use dish-stands and dishes (^ s)^®- 
When contracting marriage, they do not make presents of moneys. 

For the dead they have coffins (:ji^), but no coffin-cases (^). Their 
tombs consist of simple earthen tumuli. At the beginning of their time of 
20 mourning they lament and wail and eat no meat, but when the burial is over, 
the whole family takes a bath to wash away ill-luck from their bodies 

Whenever important affairs are to be entered upon, they scorch bones 
in order to foretell whether they will turn out luckily or otherwise 

They do not know the division of the year with its four seasons, but 
25 reckon the year from harvest to harvest The people attain to great age, 
frequently to about eighty or ninety years 

Women are neither licentious nor jealous. There is no litigation, but 
when some one is found guilty of a crime, serious cases are punished by the 
extirpation of the culprit’s family, light offenses by the enslaving {^) of his 
30 wife and children®^. 

Gold and silver are used in paying taxes to the government; these 
metals are found in Yu4-ch6u (^ in the east of this country, and in 
another island 

This county has had intercourse with China since the later Han dynasty 
35 (A. D. 25 — 221), and it has sent envoys with tribute to our Court during 
the Wei, Sung, Sui and T'ang dynasties. During the first year ymig-M of the 
present dynasty (A. D. 984) a Japanese bonze, by name Tiau-jan(^ ^)^®, 
came across the sea to China with five or six of his disciples and offered 
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presents of more than ten pieces of copper (bronze) ware of most delicate 
workmanship. The Emperor T'ai-tsung gave orders that he should have an 
audience and that he should he lodged at theT'ai-p'ing-hing-kuo temple 
¥ ^ H m he bestowed on him a purple priest’s robe and treated him 
with great kindness. On hearing from him that their kings formed an unin- 6 
terrupted line of rulers, all of the same family name, and that the high offices 
in the country were hereditary, the Emperor sighed, and said to his ministers 
Sung K'i and Li Fang «These are merely island barbar- 

ians, and they have a line of monarchs for such a long time, and even their 
officials form an uninterrupted hereditary succession; this is indeed the "Way lo 
of the Ancients»l 

Thus it came about that the barbarians of a single island caused the 
Emperor T'ai-tsung to sigh. Cannot these customs be a survival of the spirit 
inherited from T'ai Po, who «used the doctrines of our Great Land to change 
barbarians))? 15 


• Notes. 

1) Tlie name Wo— in Japanese Wa, or perhaps Ward, was probably the name of the ruling 
tribe or family from which the sovereigns of Japan were at one time taken. Wani appears not 
unfreqLuently, as a proper name in theKojiki and Nihongi. W. G-. Aston, Early Japanese History, 

40, 41 . The Arabs of the ninth century appear to have known of J apan under the name of 20 
Waqwaq, transcribing the Japanese words Wa Tedku ((kingdom of Wa)) Van der Lith <fe Devic 
Livre des merveilles de I’lnde, 295 et seqq.; also Ibn Khordlidbeh, 50. According to T'ang-shu, 
145,18^ tie name Ji-pon — in Japanese Nippon, was first used in A. D. 670. See also T'ang-shu, 
220 , 18 ^ 

The character Wo means (cdwarf», and the Chinese have frequently called Japan Wo-jun- 25 
kuo A ((kingdom of dwarfsw, and Wo-nu-kiio (# M IS) (ckiiigdom of dwarf 
slavesw. See e, g, Sung-sht, 491, and Yiian-shi, 101. It was only in 1895 that, at the urgent 
request of the Japanese Grovemment, an Imperal Rescript was issued by the Chinese Emperor 
prohibiting the use of this term in China. 

2 ) This refers to an early period of Japanese history, probably in the seventh century, when 30 

the Ainu still possessed the northern portion of the island of Hondo. We find mention of (cHairy 
men» in as old a work as the Shan-hai-king, but it is not possible that they were the Ainu, the 
((Hairy mena of our text. The earliest mention we have found in Chinese works of the use of the 
correct name of the Ainu, Hia-i (4^ inT'ang-shu, 145,18^, where it is said that in 

A. D. 632 the Wo came to Court and with them were Ainu (4^ who lived on an island 35 

in the Ocean. Their envoy had hair four feet long. They wore earrings and had arrows stuck in 
their hair. A gourd was hung up, and at a distance of some tens of feet they hit it with their 
arrows every time. 

3) The Japanese bonze Tiau-jan — in Japanese Chonen, who visited the Court of the Sung 

in A, D. 984, is the authority for this statement. Sung-shi, 491,7. He also gave the population of 40 
Japan as 883,329 male adults. The division of Japan into five Home Provinces (S. ^ ft) 
in Japanese Go-Unai, consisting of the Kyoto, Kara and Asaka districts, seven Provinces — in 
Japanese Do, and two islands — Tsushima and Iki, — was made in the third century of our era by the 
Empress Jingo, after her Korean expedition, and in imitation of the Korean system. The Emperor 
Mommu (696 — 707) increased the number of provinces to 66 by subdividing the older ones. See 45 
Tsin-shu, 97,7 and Chamberlain, Things Japanese (fifth edit.), 211. in Japanese ^o, here 
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rendered « commune)), was, in Japan, a group ofliamlets. The ffp.'-'Stiiig-‘=tMlon^)), called in 
Japanese, were established along all the highroads throughout the Empire. Sui-shu, 81,15 notes 
that females were more numerous than males in Japan, so likewise does the Thnm-shu, 220,l7^ 

4) See San-kiio-chi (Wei-chi), 30,24^ Our author quotes, however, Tsin-shu, 97, 4^ 

6 5) Quotation from Tsin-shu, 97,4^. See also Linng-shii, 54,25, and conf. Hou Han-shu, 

145,12^ On T'ai Po, see Mayers. Chin. Eeader’s Manual, 263, s. v., Wu T'ai Peh. See also L egg e, 
Chinese Classics, I, 71. 

6) In Tsin-shu, 97,4. See also San-kuo-chi (Wei-chi), 30,25. Hou Han-shu, 115,13^ says: «In 
the second year cliu)LQ-yiian (A. D. 57), in the reign of Kuang-wu, the Wo-nu country sent an envoy 

10 with tribute. He styled himself Ta~fu (In Japanese Daibu). He came from the extreme southern 
part of the Wo country)) (Satsuma?). On tattooing in early Japan, conf. Aston, Nihongi, I, 200, 
305, and Munro, Prehistoric Japan, 256 — 260. 

7) Kui-ki is, roughly speaking, the present province of Cho-kiang. The first phrase is 
quoted from Tsin-shu, 97,4^. Conf. H6u Han-shu, 115,12^ 

15 Down to the middle of the eighth century intercourse between China and Japan appears to 

have mostly been carried on, at least by the official envoys, by a circuitous sea-route which, 
starting from Satsuma — for the Chinese down to the days in which our author wrote, do not 
appear to have gone beyond the island of Kyushu — led to Hakata in Chikuzeu, then to Ikishima, 
Tsushima and the coast of Korea, from whence the coast was followed all the way to Chokiang 
20 or Fu-ki4n. In A. D. 761 a mission was sent for the first time directly from Kyushu to Ning-po. 
Tang-shu, 220^,19^. 

The San-kuo-chi’ (Wei-chi), 30,24 describes the earlier route between China and Japan; 
unfortunately many of the names mentioned are still, we believe, unidentified. See Aston, Trans. 
Asiat. Soc. Japan, XVI, 57. Liang-shu, 54,2s\ describes practically the same route, but with less 
25 detail, though in clearer terms. It says in substance that Wo is distant from Kui-ki (i. e., Cbu-kiang) 

. over 12,000 li, in a general easterly direction by way of Tai-fang (near Pyong-yang in Korea). The 
extreme point of this route by way of Tai-fang is in Wo. «The stages of this sea-route are 
successively, the Han country (i. e., northern Korea), then east, then south for 7,000 li and more. 
(Then) one crosses a sea which is over 1,000 li broad and is called the Han-hai (i. e., Sea of 
30 Japan). Then one comes to the Iki country ( — * Ikishima). Thence again across the sea for 
over 1,000 li to the Mo-lu country Jl^ jQ Matsura, but probably Hakata in Chikuzen). 
Then south-east overland 500 li to the I-tu country(^^j^ or Ido in Chikuzen?). Thence 

going south-east 100 li one comes to the Nu country (^5(. probably in Kaka, Chikuzen). 

Going thence east 100 li one comes to the Pu-rai country ^ Kasaga, Chikuzen). 

35 Proceeding thence south by water (possibly partly descending the Chikugo gawa) for 20 days one 
comes to Sh5-ma (R .B m , not as in text, Satsuma). Thence ten days by water (and) a 
month overland, and one comes to the country of Ye-ma-t'ai Yamato), where the 

Prince of Wo has his residence)). Some modern Japanese historians ai’e of opinion that the Yamato 
here mentioned was in S. E. Kyushu, presumably in the present Hyuga; its rulers were probably 
40 thought by tbe Chinese — who had never been farther in Japan — to be the rulers of the Empire. 
See, however, Aston’s remarks on this point, loc. cit. 

5) H6u Han-shu, 115,12^ says: «Wo comprises over one hundred principalities (^) 

more than thirty of them have had intercourse with China. All the principalities are styled Wang 
(0 ^ BE)’ succeed each other generation after generation. The Great Wang of 

45 Wo lives in the Y6-ma-t*ai principality (Yamato)». Sui-shu, 81,13^, says «Wo is divided into thirty 
principahties and they all call themselves Wang (Japanese AfiZ:o) or Prince)) ^ BE)* 

T*ang-shu, 220,17^ says that around the principal island of Wo there' are some fifty 
islands, each one of which calls itself «principality)) ( ^ ). In 984 the Japanese bonze Tiau-jan 
(Chbnen) told the Emheror T'ai-tsung of the Sung that the sovereign of his country was called 
60 Wang (0 i 0 5 S #) and that at the present time there had been a succession 
of sixty-four generations of Wangs in direct descent. Civil and military offices were hereditary. 
Sung-shi, 491,6^. 
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9) This is the description of the dress of the Japanese in the first or second century of 
our era; our author quotes here from H6u Han-shu, 115,12^-13^ Conf. San-kuo-chi (Wei-chl), 
30,25^, Tsin-shu, 97,4 and T'ang-shu, 220, 

10) This paragraph is taken from Tiau-jan’s (Chonen’s) statement in 984, mentioned 

previously. <(We have, he said, in our country the Five Classics, also the Buddhist Canonical 5 
woi'ks, and Pai Ku-yi’s poetry in 17 books, all of which have been obtained 

from China)), Sung-shi, 491,4^. On Pai Lo-tTen’s works, see Pfizmaier, Per Chinesische Dichter 
Pe Lo-tTen, and Mayers, Chin. Eead. Manual, 170. 

11) The bonze Chdnen said: «The soil produces the five kinds of cereals, but little wheat. 

For purposes of barter (or exchange) we use copper cash bearing the inscription (yuan) 10 

ta-jpau ^ (tc) iK W- We have water-buffalo, donkeys and sheep in abundance, 
also rhinoceros and elephants. The native product is much silk, from which we weave a fine, 
soft silk, most pleasant to wear)), Sung-shi, loc, cit. The correct superscription of these coins is 
Kien-ymn-ta-pau, in Japanese Een-gen tai-ho. Both our author and Sung-shi write the second 
character erroneously won. This coin, which was in use in the second year of Tentoku (A. D. 958), 15 
was the last of the antique coins issued in Japan. No coins were made by Government during 
the six hundred and odd years which separate the period of Tentoku from the fifteenth year of 
Tensho (A. D. 1587), N. G. Munro, Coins of Japan, 75, 79. The earliest mention of coin in 
Japan appears to he in the year 486 A. D. Copper coins were first made in Japan in A. D. 708, 
Aston, Nihonji, I, 360, 391, II, 414. 20 

The text of Chonen’s statement concerning Japan contained in the Sung-shi was presum- 
ably taken from an original in which there were a number of undoubted clerical errors, as for 
example, in the superscription of the coins of Japan, and in the phrase 

which should unquestionably read mm % \i\ & We are justified, therefore, in 
thinking that the text used by Ch au J u-ku a and the author of Sung-shi, and which makes Chonen 25 
say that there were rhinoceros and elephants in Japan, was corrupt also in this case, and that he 
really told Tai-tsimg the simple truth, that there were neither rhinoceros nor elephants in Japan. 

12) So far as we can learn there is no tree in Japan called Jo. It is possible that Jo is a 

truncated form of so-lo Shorea rohusta), though we do not believe that this tree grows in 

Japan. It may, however, be the Chinese horse-chestnut (Aesculus chinensis, Bge.), which is also 30 
colled so~lo (as in text, though more commonly T'u-shu-tsi-ch*ong (XX, 314, p. 11), 

quoting the Eo-ku-yau-lun completed in A, D. 1387, see Hirth, Ancient 

Chinese porcelain, 13), says that lo wood comes from theHu-kuang provinces andNan- 

an-fu Kiang-si), where a hill called Wan-yang-shan produces it. Its wood is white 

with yellow streaks, and coarsely veined, though not unpleasant to the eye. This kind is called TTo-Zo 35 
(j^ Japanese lo), of which many trees are not veined. Another variety, rather tough, 

with straight fine streaks is called ts'au-lo (M «) and is popularly known as t'u-nm 
(;f^ 7(C)- also K'ang-hi-tzi-tien, s. v. Lo (1^)- Giles, Chin. Engl. Dictionary, 746, 
identifies the ts^au-lo with the horse-chestnut (Aesculus chinensis). The lo mentioned by our 
author was probably some kind of pine tree, but it seems impossible to identify it. This paragraph 40 
of our text is practically the only original contribution of our author in the chapter on Japan. 

13) The first phrase of this paragraph is taken from the bonze Chonen’s statement, quoted 

previously. The substance of the second phrase is taken from Tsin-shu, 97,4®. Conf also H6u 
Han-shu, 115,12^ and San-kuo-chi (Wei-chi), 30,25^. Chinese music, called Tcure gaku, is said to 
have been introduced into Japan from Korea in A. D. 612. Aston, Nihongi, II, 144 — 376. 45 

14) Quotation from H6u Han-shu, 116,13®. See also San-kuo-chi (Wei-chi), 30,15^, and 
Tsin-shu, 97,4®. 

15) Quotation from Hou Han-shu, 115,13® except that for tsu-iou it pien~t6ii 
is)* Tsiu-shu, 97,4® uses the word tsu-iou. Conf. San-kuo-chi (Wei-cM), 30,25*^ and Sui-shu, 8l,i5^ 

16) Quotation from Tsin-shu, 97,4®. Conf. Sui-shu, 81,15^. «Shinto never had a marriage 50 
ceremony)). Aston, Shinto, 249. 

17) Quotation from Tsin-shu, 97,4®' orLiang-shn, 54,26®. Conf. H6u Han-shu, 115,18® and 
San-kuo-chi (Wei-chi) 30, 26^ See Aston, Shinto, 252. 
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18) Quotation from H6u Han-shu, 115, 18^ See also San-kuo-chi (Wei-chi), 30,26\ Aston, 
Shinto, 339 says: «The greater, or official, divination consists in drawing conclusions according to 
certain conventional rules from the cracks which appear in a deer’s shoulder-blade when 
exposed to fire». 

5 19) San-kuo-chi (Wel'-chi) 30,26% quoting the Wei-lio, says: «They (the Japanese) do not 

usually know the true year and the four seasons. They simply reckon as a year from the spring 
cultivation of the fields to the autumn in-gathering)>, Aston, Trans. Asiat. Soc. Japan, XYI. 59, 
remarks on this passage: (fit is not quite clear what is meant by this. It may mean simply that 
the Japanese reckoned their year from the spring or autumn equinox and not from the New 
10 Year, and it may not have been intended to imply that their year consisted of only six months. 
Another writer says that the Was reckoned their year from autumn to autumn...)) This latter 
view is that of Tsin-shu, 97,4^ which our author quotes from. Some native etymologists connect 
toshi^ the Japanese word for «year)) with the harvest and with tern «to take». 

20) Quotation from Tsin-shu, 97,4^. See also H6u Han-shu, 118,13% San-kuo-chl (Wei-chi), 
15 30,26% and Liang- shu, 54,26^ 

21) Hou Han-shu, 115,18^ San-kuo-chi (Wei-chi), 30,26^ Tsin-shu, 97,4% 

22) It was again the bonze Chbnen who told this to the Chinese in 984. The text, both in 

our author and in Sung-shi, is certainly corrupt here in two places. The character 2/fie in Yiie-chou 
is clearly an error for an in Japanese o), as Dshu ) was the part of Japan where 

20 gold was first discovered, in A. E. 749. Oshu is now divided into several provinces, but it is 
probable that the Handa mine in the province of Iwashiro is the one referred to by Chonen. The 
other error is, as pointed out on page 174, note 11, writing oanother island)), instead of 

in Japanese Tsushima, on which island silver was found in A. D. 676, and where 
mines were worked for a long period subsequently. 

25 23) Tiau-jan, in Japanese. Chonen (posthumous title, Kozi ^7a^s^), belonged to the great 

Fujiwara clan. He was a priest of Nara. Our author has incorporated into this chapter all the 
information which the Sung-shI states he gave the Emperor T*ai-tsung. 

24) The biography of Sung K'i is in Sung-shi, 264,12; that of Li Fang, in Sung-shi, 265, i. 
Mencius, Bk. HI, Pt. I, Ch. lY, 12 (Legge, Chinese Classics, H, 129) said: have heard 

30 of men using the doctrines of our great land to change barbarians, but I have never yet heard 
of any being changed by barbarians». 
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Hal-nan ^). 

So Hai-nan is the Chu-ai j^) and Tan-ir I^) of tho Han period. 
When the Emperor Wu-ti (B. C. 140 — 86) had made the conquest of 
Southern Yu6 (■^), he sent a mission from Sii-won across the sea to recon- 
noitre the country; as a consequence the two prefectures ()|j5) of Chu-ai and 
Tan-ir were established. His successor Chau-ti (B. C. 86 — 73) dropped Tan-ir 
40 and incorporated it in Chu-ai. On the advice of Kia Klian-chi 

the Emperor abandoned Chu-ai, and it was only again occupied under the 
Liang (A.- D. 502 — 527) and the Sui (A. D. 589 — 618) dynasties^ 
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111 the first year of the chong-kum period of the T'ang dynasty (A. D. 
627), the country (of Hai-nan) was divided into three departaments (j'j'j), Ai 
(j^), Tan ('(^), and Chon (:^), and they were attached to the province of 
Ling-nan ^ ^). In the fifth year (A. D. 631), K'iung shan (J||^ [JL|) 
in Ai was made a prefecture (km), and 'Wan-an-hMn (H ^ ^) was raised 5 
to departmental rank {cMu), identical with the military districts (^) or kiln 
of the present day; while Tan and Chon were then as now the military districts 
of Ki-yang and Ch'ang-hua (i 

In the fifth year of the ckOn-giian period (A. D. 789), K'iung was made 
the seat of a military prefecture jj^), which it still remains. lo 

K'iung-(ch6u) lies some 360 U from the place (called) Ti-kio-ch'ang 
(M % ^ Sa-won on the main-coast, and the passage to it can he 

made with a fair wind in half a day. The mid-channel is called San-ho-liu 
(H S); when this has been passed, if there is neither wind nor sea, 
the sailors can congratulate themselves with raised hands on their good luck®, is 
Ki-yang lies at the extreme (southern) end of the coast (of Hai-nan), and 
there is lio land beyond it, but outside there are two islets, Wu-li (,|^ J|_) 
and Su-ki-lang (^ ^ |^). Chan-ch'dng faces it to the south, and to the 
west it looks towards Ch5n-la. To the east (of Hai-nan) are the «Thousand li 
banks)) ||. f;j?) and the «Myriad U rocks» (^ M. ^ ^): and 20 

(beyond them) is the boundless ocean, where the sea and the sky blend their 
colours, and the passing ships sail only by means of the south-pointing needle 
— if it be closely watched by day and night — for life or death depends on the 
slightest fraction of error 


The island (of Hai-nan) is divided into four prefectures (kiin), eleven 
departments (Men) in all, being attached to the western circuit (^) of 
Kuang-nan (^ ^). They lie around the Li-mu mountain # \ii) 
where the wdd Li j^) have their huts (!^ ^). The Li are divided 
into Savage Li and Semi-civilized Li. Although they have much fallow land, 
there is not raised enough rice to supply food for the people; to get their fill 
they have to make soup of tubers, taro, and different kinds of grain; this is 


the reason for the trade in sweet-scented woods (carried on by the Li) 
The products of the country are gharu-wood, p^ong-lai gharu-wood, 
cho-ku-pan-Uang (gharu-wood) (^ ^), tsien-Uang (gharu-wood)’ 

shong-Mang (gharu-wood), cloves, betel-nuts, cocoanuts, cotton (ki-pei), hemp 
0)) paper-mulberry bark, red and white rattan, flowered silk sarongs 
curtains embroidei'ed by the Li (^^ green cassia-wood, 
rose-wood, Tmi-mel-chi (y$ ;j^ ||j), IHung chWai (j| ^), Jiai-fsH 


25 


35 
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(M !$■)’ pepper (H ^), galangal root(,^ ^), fish glue 

yellow wax, and fossil crabs (:^ Most of these products come 
from the mountain villages of the Li and are exchanged with the Chinese for 
salt, iron, fish, and rice; the latter sell them to traders (on the coast)®. 

5 The junks which come hither from Ts'iian-chou to trade, are laden 
with samshu, rice, flour, silks, lacquer, and china ware. They sail from Ts'iian- 
ch6u at the end of the year, or in th& first month of the year, so as to return 
thither in the fifth or sixth month (i. e., June to August); but, if they want 
cargoes of fresh betel-nuts, they must sail earlier, so as to get back in the 
10 fourth month (i. e., April-May). 

K'iung-chou is situated to the north-east of the Li-mu mountain. The 
prefectural capital is the same as Ai-chou of antiquity. During the chong-ho 
period (1111 — 1118) it was made the headquartei’s of a military brigade 
('fjJ ^), with the Tsing-hai (i^ *^) regiment as garrison. It borders on 
15 the sea, and is not very hilly. As to the climate, it is rainy in autumn, dry 
in spring, not too hot in summer, not too cold in winter. Typhoons (H| ^) 
are frequent in the fifth and sixth months (i. e., June to August), and if one 
of these is accompanied by a rainbow, the latter is called ccstorm (or typhoon) 
mother)) (^ 

20 According to the ‘Records of the Sui dynasty’ (p^ ^) the people (of 
K'iung ch6u?) were of a frivolous but cruel nature. They did their hair up in 
a mallet-shaped laiot, and wore clothes made of grasses (^ ^). They kept 
records by means of notches in pieces of wood, were laborious cultivators, but 
of uncouth manners. Father and son followed different vocations. Important 
26 persons cast bronze into big drums and hung them up in their houses; when one 
of them beat his drum to call his people (|^ ^), and if they hastened to 
gather around him in great numbers, he was known as a tu-Uu (^ ■^) ®.' 
The people wore silk clothes ^ ^ |1^), and made pots out of clay, 
and household vessels of calabashes. As they had no yeast, they fermented 
30 their wine with pomegranate flowers. 

At the present time their upper garments differ not from those of the 
Chinese, the nether clothing of the men is a cotton sarong (^) and that of 
the women a plaited skirt (|g:). They make their living by spinning cotton. 
They still use earthenware pots, and occasionally calabashes to ladle water; 
86 in brewing wine they use tubers and grain for ferment (|^ ^ Although 
there are no wealthy people among them, nevertheless, as they are a thrifty 
people, there are no poor and one sees no beggars in bad years. 

"When Ting, Duke of Tsin (“]" W <^)) degraded to the rank of 

12 
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Prefectural Finance Commissioner he taught the people (of K'iung- 

ch6u) to read books and to compose During the IHng-li period (1041 — 

1049) Earl Sung Kuan-chi (^ ^ ;^) built the prefectural college, which was 
renovated in the long-ivH year of the Ida-ting period (1210) by Earl Chau Ju- 
hia (^ ^ ^), on which occasion tablets to the manes of Dukes Su Tung-po 5 
(iS * «) and Hu Tsm-au (Jg jf *) were erected on the east and w^est 
sides of the Lecture hall, and on the tablet of the hall was written Kiiimg 

m ^ ((Understanding and Method® or ((Enlighteners of the Way®) 

In Hai-k'6u (‘^ P ) there is a ((Temple of the two Fu-po of the Han 
dynasty® ('^ Pi where the manes of Lu Po-to (^ :f^) and lo 

Ma Ytian (,^ ^) are worshipped. Those who pass by on the sea must pray 
here, and no one may pursue his journey before learning his luck from the 
tablets {i^ J^) 

Five towns, K'iung shan (J^ (ij), Ch'6ng-mai ('/^ ^), Lin-kau (f^ 
^), Wbn-ch'ang (^ ^) and Lo-hui (^ •^), are subordinate to this is 
district (of K'iung-chou), and in each of them there is a IMaritime Customs 
Collector (jfj 

The junks which trade there are divided into three classes; the first is 
called po (j|g), the second pau-m (^ ||), the third m (p)’^ When a 
junk arrives, a Customs Inspector ^) reports the fact to the District 20 
^Magistrate (^j'[ ), who then sends an officer to gauge the tonnage and determine 
the regulation duty. Officials of all ranks, as well as the soldiers, look to this 
(duty) for their maintenance. 

After a journey of 236 li farther west the military district (^ '/^) of 
Ch'ang-hua ( is reached. 25 

Ch'ang-hua is situated to the north-west of the Li-mu mountain, and is 
the same as the ancient Tan-chdu^*. The city walls are fourteen feet high 
and measure 220 paces (p'lt) around. According to ancient records the city 
was built by the noblewoman Tan-ir ((ff ^ X); she made the goblins 

(j^) woik for her, and they with baskets and shovels completed the whole 30 
work in a single night. 

According to another version the people of this country were called 
Tan-ir (i. e., (.pendant ears®) because their ears hung down on their shoul- 
ders. Although at the present time no children are born in Ch'ang-hua with 
long ears,' nevertheless the Li, as devout Buddhists, put big rings in their 35 
ears, making them to reach down to the shoulders 1 ®. 

The country is free from epidemics (i. e., malaria) and marshes. As the 
c imate is absolutely different to that of China, all flowers bud early in the 
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year and have already ceased blooming in the spring, only the water-lily blooms 
from the fourth or fifth month (i. e., May to June) to the end of the twelfth 
month, and the plum and clirysanthemum follow it immediately. 

The people are simple, honest, and frugal folk. The women do not wear 
5 silk gauzes ^), nor do they whiten their faces nor blacken their 
eyebrows (as Chinese women do). They follow the orthodox (Chinese) fashions 
in their marriage and funeral ceremonies. No one of the common people suffers 
from hunger or cold (i. e., there are no indigents). 

The College was originally situated in the south-eastern section of the 
10 city; it was later on transferred to the western, but in the shna-liing period 
(1131 — 1163) it was again transferred to the eastern. The Memoir (§g) 
concerning it was written by Duke Li Kiiang (^ ^ ^), Assistant Prime 
Minister {0. 

Fifteen li from the Departmental Capital there is a place called Tan- 
15 ch'ang (® :^). When Chau Ting, who was canonized as Duke Chung-kien 
(® ffl itt & IS). was degraded to the rank of Magistrate in Ki-yang 
he passed this place, where all the springs had gone dry during a great 
drought in midsummer; and here, on digging a well, water was found at a 
depth of a few feet. (This well) has not dried up to the present day, and it 
20 is called the Siang-ts'tlan or «The Minister’s spring® (:;^ ^); it is also well 
known as the Pai-ma-tsing-ts'iian or <<White horse well spring® (^ ^ ^); 

it has wonderfully good water, and trading junks supply themselves from it 
for the voyage home. 

There is a shrine called the Ling-tsi-miau (^ ^ J^) inside the 
25 Chon-an gate ( ^ ^ PI), which is dedicated to the worship of the noble- 
woman Tan-ir 'Sf ^ During the s7«aM-M)?,(7 period (1 1 3 1 — 1163) 
she was raised to the rank of an official deity under the appellation of Hi4n- 
ying Fu-jon (|| «the Noblewoman not invoked in vain»). When 

the Li villages (ili|^) away from the coast (i. e., in the mountains) get much 
30 loot in a raid on the Tan district, they believe they have solely to thank the 
power of the Fu-jon. 

Some 50 west of the city there is, in a big laguna on an islet of the 
sea, a rocky peak shaped like a lion, which the people call «the Lion god» 
The fact is that there is here one of the temples consecrated 
35 to the manes of Marquess Chon Li where trading junks pray 

for good wind. The district has three cities, I-lun (^ -f^), Ch'ang-hua, and 
Kau-6n (^ 

After a journey of 340 U in a southerly direction, one reaches the 

12 * 
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border of the military district of Ki-yang Ip!), which is situated to 

the south-west of the Li-mu mountain. The capital, a second-class prefecture 
(S!5 iMi), is founded on the site of the (older city of) Ki-yaug-hien 

Although the different districts of K'iung(-ch6u, i. e., Hai-nan) might 
be reached by land, they are neyertheless so cut off from the Capital by the 5 
yillages of the wild Li, that one must go by sea to get to them. That is w^hat 
Hu Tan-an meant when he said: «Again I passed a great billowy- 

danger.) ^ 

To the south of the district city (of Ki-yang) is the post-station of Hai- 
k'6u cm P ,1^), below which traders moor their junks. There is a small lo 
payilion in front of this place for the reception of trayellers. 

The country is a narrow strip (along the foot of the Li-mu mountain); it 
is sparsely peopled. The climate is not normal, for the spring is usually 
excessiyely dry, while, when the summer is already passed, then comes the 
rain 

They cultiyate the land without either manuring or weeding it. Wood- 
choppers, herdsmen, fishermen and huntsmen must go about carrying bows 
and arrows, as they are always falling in with Li say ages. The women do not 
occupy themselyes with raising silkworms and making silk, but they weaye 
with cotton (fci-y;ei) flowered coyerlets, and sarongs in the Li patterns. The 20 
men haye no occupation, and hye simply from hand to mouth. They all belieye 
in spirits, and haye neither medical science nor medicines. When some one is 
ill, they slaughter a bullock, then, with beating of drums and music, they make 
an offering of it (jjfti), and this they call «making good luck»; furthermore no 
one is allowed to pass by the door (of the sick person). In their mortuary 26 
ceremonies they haye music 

The country is full of lofty peaks and picturesque mountain scenei'y ( 

1^ ill^ ^), so it has come about that among the scholars of the district 
many haye made reputations (as able poets) 

•W <6 i i; if)”’- so 

The College is situated in the north-eastern part of the district capital. 
Thirteen li from the city there is a rock with a surface which is as flat as the 
palm of the hand, without any human labour haying been used to make it so. 

It is. some tens of feet in circumference so that yisitors can sit on it; 
(here) there is a groye of thick, luxuriant trees, and a cool, clear brooklet 35 
ripples by. At this spot the Marquess of Chou (^ '^) built a reed hut, and 
oyer the entrance he put this superscription «untroubled enjoyment)) (]^ ^). 

The yillages of the semi-ciyilized Li are few and far between, their 
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dwelling-places being from five to seven li apart. The wild Li who formed 
over an hundred villages, from time to time made raids (upon the country 
of the Chinese settlers). The Marquess of Ch6u sent a head-man of the 
semi-civilized Li on a mission to them to get them to make an arrange- 
6 ment for holding a weekly market "g Z1 0)®*; after this they came 
on foot with their goods on their backs and shoulders, or else floated down 
on rafts to trade with the Chinese settlers. The district (of Ki-yang-kiin) was 
divided into two districts (liien), Ki-yang and Ning-yiian (^ ^), which, 
in the cJiiing-ho period (1111 — 1118), were united into one, Ning-yiian-hi^n. 
10 A hundred and twenty li to the east, one reaches the border of the military 
district of Wan-an (^ ^ ^). The Wan-an military district is north-east of 
the Li-mu mountain. It was founded in the fifth year of the c7/d;;(7-A.ifa>i period of 
the T'ang dynasty (A. D. 631) under the name of Wan-an-chou (j‘1‘1), and 
divided into three districts (liien) called Wan-an, Fu-yiin (^ ^) and Po-liau 
16 (ff^ ^). In the beginning of the tHcn-pau period (742) it was changed from 
a department or clidu^ to a hiin (^) or prefecture. In the second year of the 
clii-td period (757) its name was changed to that of Wan-ts'iian (|| ;^), 
and in the beginning of the Uicn-yuan period (758) it was once more made 
a department. 

20 During the present (Sung) dynasty the two districts (jmn) of Fu-ytin and 
Po-liau were done away with, and Wan-an-hi6n was called Wan-ning (H 
^); but in the sixth year M-ning{\01Z)ii (i. e., the whole district) was made 
a military district (kun), and the name of Wan-ning was changed to Ling- 
shui (|^ at the present time they are both included (in the one dis- 

26 trict or Men) 

The Chinese settlers of this district live mixed with the Li and the Tan 
(^.) 26 ^ They are plain and uncouth in their habits, but so law-abiding and 
disliking robbery and theft that people can let their cattle and 'sheep roam 
about unguarded without fear of their being wrongfully claimed. 

30 Their dwellings are mostly of reeds and bamboo, and seldom have tiled 
roofs. Women of all ages occupy themselves with weaving cotton, but they 
do not make patterns on it. The sick take no medicine. They put their faith 
in sorcery (^), and devils, (to whom) they sacrifice an ox, praying for happi- 
ness and aid. After the establishment of the first drug shops by Huang H6u- 
35 sh6n they gradually came to see the advantage of taking medi- 

cine. In the eastern part of the city is the Po-chu Tu-kang-miau or «Temple 
of the ship-captain Tu-kang» ^ Whosoever with 

profound faith prays here for an omen (|>), gets a reply. Passing ships 
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make an offering here before proceeding (farther). The annual and tri- 
ennial examinations for literary degrees for the three prefectures (of Ch'ang- 
hua, Ki-yang and Wan-chou) are all held, with those for K'iung-chou, (at 
this place). 

The native tribes of the four prefectures of the island of Hai-nan are 5 
called Li (^). The Li- mu mountain of the island is recognizable at night by 
its cheering glitter (jj^ 3^), which is visible in all the four adjacent prefec- 
tures. According to a passage in the Tsin-shu (or History of the Tsin (^) 
dynasty) referring to the divisions of the land, (this) division, which is under 
the influence of the wu-nu star (^ ■^), is said to be under the light of the lo 
stars Li-niu (f|^ ^) and Wu-nll (^ ■^), which are (collectively) called 
Li-wu (^ ^), the sound of which has been corrupted to Li-mu (^ 
the name of the mountain) 

The dwelling places of the native tribes (^) are situated around this 
mountain, whose summit rises to an extraordinarily great height, for it is i5 
generally wrapped in fog. The Li themselves only rarely see it, save on clear 
autumn days, when its azure peak is visible, floating as it were in space 
^ ^)“- There is a spring on this mountain which bubbles up to form 
five streams, one of which flows to (the town of) Ch'ang-hua, one to Ki-yang, 
one to Wan-an, two to K'iung-chdu, one of which becomes a big creek 20 
and, with 36 rapids (in its course), flows down to the village of Chang-liau 
(M. ^ “ Ch'bng-mai-hi4n ^ ^), the other becomes a small 

creek which, with 24 rapids (in its course), runs to the village of Chu-yiin 

M i’Q Lo-hui-hi6n ^). These two streams flow into 

each other and become the San-ho-shui (^ ^ ;j>['C), which goes to 25 
K'iung-shan-hi6n. 

(Those of the aborigines) who live in the remotest parts of the province 
are called Shong-Li (i. e., ‘Wild Li’), those who live nearer (to the Chinese) 
are called Shou-Li (i. e., ‘Tame Li’), and these latter are under the control of 
the nearest one of the four Military districts (^). The villages (il||^) of the 30 
Li grow daily, so it is not possible to know their populousness. Neither do 
they remain under one chief, but usually each village has its own head-man 
who must belong to either the Wang (=£), the Fu (^), the Chang (5|) or the 
Li (^) family. Persons of the same family name may inter-marry. Frequently 
Chinese criminals seek refuge among the Li. The males wear their hair 35 
twisted in a knot, they go barefooted and stick silver, copper or pewter 
pins in their hair. The women wear copper rings and ear-pendants which 
hang down to their shoulders. Young girls when they reach marriageable age 
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have their cheeks finely tattooed; this is called ((embroidering the face» (|^ 
ffi). and, when the tattooing is completed, the relatives and friends assemble 
to offer congratulations. Female slaves do not ((embroider» their faces 

The women’s work is spinning and weaving, for which purpose they 
5 buy Chinese coloured silk stuffs, draw out the coloured threads and weave 
these with tree-cotton into single curtains (J|. ^); they also make 

excellent cloth of (both kinds of) cotton. 

They sacrifice to the gods oxen, dogs, fowls, and pigs, often as many as 
an hundred (at a time). As there is neither salt nor iron, fish, nor shrimps 
10 (in their country), they barter for them with the neighbouring Chinese settlers 
with gharu-wood, unbleached cotton cloth, tree-cotton, and hemp (||jt J^), 
for they do not make use of coined money. 

Their dwellings have bamboo frames; the ground floor is occupied by 
their live-stock, the inhabitants live in the upper part. The men carry usually 
16 a long wooden-handled knife (fE) and a long bow ^ ); they do not take 
a step without them. They delight in taking revenge and killing (their ene- 
mies), they call this ((seizing» (:^ W ))- ®^se of a relative being killed, 
they lay hold of and fetter some member of the family of the (dead man’s) 
enemy or of his village, and, for a fetter, they use a piece of hchee-wood six 
20 feet long and in shape like a foot-pestle Then they demand of the 

prisoner, before they vfill release him, either a cow, wine, silver, or a pitcher 
to ((ransom his life» as they call it 

On the conclusion of a marriage contract they break an arrow in 
two as a proof of good faith. The festivals are held with beating of drums, 
25 dances and singing. When a person dies they always kill an ox as a 
sacrifice ®®. 

Among the native products of this country the cVon-shui and ja^ong-lai 
(varieties of gharu-wood) take the first rank in the Hiang-p'u (^ ^) 
The mountains are covered with areca and cocoanut palms; there are also 
80 ponies, kingfishers’ feathers, and yellow wax It often happens that traders 
from Min (i. e., Fu-kien), driven on the coast by storms and having lost 
everything in the wreck of their junks, have gone into the Li country to make 
a living by tilling the soil®®. When Chinese officials or people are travelling 
to the native villages, they can expect perfect security when they stop in the 
86 houses of (these Chinese inland-settlers). 

Military posts of the four departments (j|>|'j) of Hai-nan keep guard 
outside the (territory of the) Tame Li in the four quarters (^3 | 5 ^), along 
a hne of a thousand U. There is a road hke a connecting ring (between 
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tlie posts). A person wisliing to take a trip tlirougli tliis country could not do 
so in less than a month®’. 

When Ma Fu-po 0^ had pacified Hai-nan, he ordered potters 

to make some earthenware vessels (:^), the larger of which held several 
piculs of rice, the smaller from five to two or three bushels. Then he invited 6 
(the natives), even from the most remote villages, who had made their sub- 
mission, and he gave (these vessels) to them at their choice. By this means 
he was enabled to form an idea of the accessibility, or otherwise, of their 
nests and caves (^ j^)- The Wild Li took the small jars of two or three 
bushels, and when asked the reason, replied that they had all come down lo 
from steep cliffs and the (forks of) trees (j^ >1^) and that they could uot 
take the big ones, because they feared that they would not be able to carry 
them home. By this (the General) learnt that their villages and caves (il||^ 
w^ere deep in the interior, in precipitous and inaccessible places 

Among (the Chinese) population of the four prefectures the clan name is 
of Li (^) is very common, because this clan is descended from the Li. At 
the present time there are many descended from the Li who bear the surname 
of Wang (5). In the first year of the shun-Jii period (1174) the head-man 
of the wild Li of the Wu-chi-shan (Jl ^ ill), Wang Chung -k'i (3£ 14* 
^) by name, gathered together the neighbouring Li villages, eighty in 20 
number with a population of 1820 adult males (“p), for the purpose of making 
their submission to Chinese rule. When Chung-k'i and the various head-men, 
Wang Chung- wOn (3£ 14* others, in all eighty- one men, repaired to 

K'iung (-ch6u) to present themselves, they bound themselves, by an oath taken 
in the Hien-ying-miau (|g J^), by stone-rubbing and blood-drinking 25 

misdoing and to desist from rapine and acts of vio- 
lence. The Prefect of K'iung-chou arranged drawings of their outward 
appearance and of their clothing which were submitted to the Viceroy (^ gg. 
■^)®°. (According to these drawings) those of the natives who wore their hair 
in a knot (or knob) and uncovered, wrapped the lower part of the knot with 30 
red silk, or wrapped the hair entirely in coloured silk, or else they wore little 
flaring ornamented bamboo hats (>Jv ^), but all of them wore two 
silver combs (^ ^) stuck in their hair. Some of them wore a short embroi- 
dered skirt Wang Chung-k'i was further distinguishable by a blue turban 
(r|l) and a long red silk brocade gown, bound round with a girdle. He 35 
himself said that this was a brocade gown which one of his ancestors, during 
the suan-ho period (1 1 1 9— 1 1 26), had received from the Emperor for having 
ceded a piece of land to the Chinese Government^’. 
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The products of Hai-nan are also found in foreign lands; the difference 
is in their quality. The tsien and cli^on (gharu-wood) from Khung (i. e. Hai- 
nan) far surpass those from foreign lands by the quality and strength of their 
perfume; those from Chan-ch'ong and Chon-la are not to be compared with 
5 them. On the other hand, the yellow wax of Hai-nan is not to be compared 
with that of San-fo-ts'i, it is even inferior to that of San-sii. The other pro- 
ducts are mostly like those of foreign lands, with the exception of betel-nuts 
and cotton ^), which are extraordinarily plentiful; the Ts^uan-ch6u 
traders look principally to the latter as a profitable article 

10 Notes. 

1) In the two texts we possess of the Chu-fan-chi, the account of Hai-nan appears as an 
appendix to Part II. Nan Yue or Southern Yiie, was the southern portion of the kingdom of Yue, 
and corresponded approximately with the present province of Kuong-tuiig. Sii-won, a note in the 
text says, <ds the present prefecture (Hi^n) of Sii-won in the Lei-chou peninsulaw. For fuller notes 

15 on this chapter of our author, see Hirth, Die Insel Hainan nach Chao Ju-kua. Only such notes as 
are necessary for a good understanding of the text have keen added in the present work. See also 
Ts'ien-Han-shu, 6,20^. 

2) ((Province (Tau) of Ijing-ano. It corresponded roughly with the present Kuaiig-tung, a 
poition of Kuang-si and of Tung-king. On CFang-hua, in Cantonese Ch'uouc-fi, see infra, p. 178. 

20 Substantially all the information in tliis and the first paragraph is found in Ling-wai-tai-ta, 1,16. 

3) B. C. Henry, Ling-nam, 332, speaking of Hainan straits, says that it ((is the most 
dangerous point on the route; the rocks and the currents are so treacherous and the channel 
so intricate, that no ship will go through in the night. These difficulties of the passage are 
increased by the state of the tides, which ebb and flow through the straits but once in twenty 

25 four hours». 

Ch6u K*u-fei says of it: ((The Oreat Sea which is south-west of Hainan is called the Sea 
of Kiau-chi 7^)* ^ San-ho-liu (ccthe Triple-joint-currents»). The waves 

break here violently, dividing into three currents; one flows south and is the sea which forms the 
highway to foreign lands; one flows northward and is the sea of Kuang-tung, Fu-ki6n and Cho- 

30 kiang. One flows eastward and enters the Boundless Place |3^ which is called the 
Great Eastern Ocean Sea. 

((Ships in the southern trade, both going and coming, must run through the San-ho-liu. If 
they have the wind, in a moment they are through it. But if on getting into the dangerous 
place, there is no wind, the ship cannot get out and is wrecked in the three currents)). Ling-wai- 

35 tai-ta, l,i3^k 

4) Ling-wai-tai-ta, I, 13^ — 14^ says: (dt is said that in the Great Eastern Ocean Sea there 

is a long bank of sand and rocks some myriads of U in length, it marks the the gulf 

leading to Hades ^ ^ A 10) . In olden times there was an ocean 

going junk which was driven by a great westerly wind to within hearing distance of the roar of 

40 the waters (falling into) the Wei-hl of the Great Eastern Ocean. No land was to be seen. Suddenly 
there arose a strong easterly wind and {the junk) escaped (its doom))).Conf. supra, pp. 26, 75, 79, n. 2. 

Groeneveldt, Notes, 25, translating the narrative of Shi Pi’s 5^) expedition to 
Java in 1292 (Yiian-shi, 162,12^—13), refers to the fleet — which started fix)m Ts'tlan-ch6u, sailing 
through the Sea of the Seven Islands (-tan# the Sea of the Paracels Islands) and the Long 

45 Beef iM M. ^ Macclesfield Banks), and passing the land of Kiau-chi and Champa, etc. 
This identification is, I think, correct. Our author’s Wan-li-shi-cKuang is certainly the same, and 
cKuang niay well be an error for l^ang tfle two characters are somewhat alike. The 

(dong bank of sand and rocks» of the Ling-wai-tai-ta can hardly be 

the same. 
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5) During tlie Sung dynasty most of tlie present provinces of Kuang-tung and Kuang-si 
formed one province called Kuang-nan, divided into an eastern and western Circuit or Lu. 

On tlie Li-mu mountains and the Hainan aborigines, or Li, see pp. 182 — 183, and infra, 
note 30. 

6) On these different varieties of gharu-wood, see infra, Pt. 11. Ch. XL Hai-mck-cM, 5 

literally cfSea-plum gum» may be the same as the la-met Chinionanthus fragrans, 

Porter Smith, Chin. Materia medica, 60. 0-mei-shan-chi, as cited in T*u-shu-tsi-ch*6ng, XX^ 
206, describes a liai-mei growing on Mt. Omi, as a shrub about three feet high with fruit like 
the Chinese cherry (Cerasus pseudo-cerasiis). 

X' hnuj-cTit-ts ai is said by Pon-ts'au-kang-mu, 28,28, to be identical with the sTit-hna-is a% 10 
or agar-agar, an edible sea-weed much used in China. Kai-is'% literally (fsea-varnish», is, I 
believe, unidentified. Sht-hie or «stone-crabs» are mentioned in the List of medicines cxporlcd 
from Hankow, etc. (Imp. Marit. Customs. IT. Special Series, JVs 8), 37 as cfFossil crabs. Macro- 
phthalmus LatreilH and Portunus leucodea.)) Liug-voi-toi-tn, 7,15 says they are found along the 
whole coast of Hainan and that they are exactly like the big sea-crab or siu-mo 
is used, it adds, as a medicine in eye complaints. 

7) Ling-piau-lu-i written by Liu Stin (^J during the T'ang 

dynasty says (l,i^), that a liu-fong is a terrible wind which destroys houses, trees, etc. Sometimes 
there is none for two or three years, while at times there may be three in a single year. This 
appears to he the real typhoon. Certain works quoted in the T*ai-wan-fu-chi, however, distinguish 20 
between the hu-fon^ and the -Cai-fong^ the former being less disastrous than the latter. See 
Hirth, «The word Typhoon)), J. K. G. S., 1880, pp. 6 — 7 of reprint. 

8) bee Sni-shu, 31, is, of which this paragraph of our text is an abstract. In regard to the 
bronze drums Sui-shu says that as soon as they had cast a big bronze drum they hung it up in 
their courtyard, put out wine and invited their people to come. Some of the well-to-do sons and 25 
daughters made big hair-pins of gold or silver, and proclaimed the fact by beating their drum, then 
th^ stored them away. Such wealthy people were known as abronze drum and hair-pin peoplc» 

^ drums to call their clan together to avenge the death of 

one of their number. Those who had drums were called Tu-lau. In the days of the Han the great 
chief of the Maa savages was called Laa-fu-ch'On ^ g), the Li continued 30 

thereafter to call their elders (or persons of high standing, tau-lau (^\ a word 

which by phonetic decay has become tu-lau. ^ ^ 


On the subject of the bronze drums, the invention of which is ascribed by the Chinese to 
the General Ma Yllan (regarding whom see infra, note 11), see F. Hirth, Chinesische Ansiclitcn 
tiher Bronzetrommeln, 1904-. 

9) Ting Tsmjsung was born in Su-ch6u in the latter part of the tenth century; his name was 

Ting Wei g|). He rendered distinguished services to the state in various capacities, and 
was made Duke of Tsin in 1022. Later on, having become implicated in an intrigue with the 
eunuch Lei Ytin-kung, he was degraded and banished. Three years of his exile he lived in a 
village in Hainan and five more on the Lei-ch6u peninsula. He died in 1033. Sung-shi 283 8 
et seqq., and Hirth, Die Insel Hainan, 15, note 2. ) ? 5 

10) Sung Kuan-chi, also called Sung-hidn was horn about the beginning of the 

eleventh century; so far as known he did not visit Hainan. The great biographical work called Wan- 
^ng-tun^pu, mentions a Sung Sh6u-chl ^ as having promoted literary studies in 
Hainan. The name given in the text should presumably be corrected accordingly. 

Chau Ju-hia was an ancestor of onr author (see Hirth in J. H. A. S. 1890, 77 81) He 

wrote sevMoI worts, one entitled K'iung-kuan-fu-king (ji m I® M) which, to judge 
from the title, must have been an illustrated description of the island of Hainan. The date here 
mentioned in onr text, 1210, is the latest found in Chan Ju-kua’s work. 

Sn Tung-p'o, or «Su of the eastern slopeo, is the popular name of Su Shi (^ one 60 

of the greatest poets of China. A. D. 1036-1101. In 1069 he entered official life.&S was 
dismissed to Huang-ch6u for having lampooned in verse a couple of Censors. Here be built himself 
a hut on the eastern slope (tung-p’o) of a hill, and afterwards took these two words as his fancy, 


35 
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or literary, name. In 1086 lie was restored to favour, but in 1094 lie was banislied, first to Hui-cli6u 
in Kuang-tmig, and afterwards to Hainan. In 1101 he was recalled to Court, but died the same 
year. See Sung-shi, 338, particularly p. 12, and Giles, Biographical Dictionary, 680. 

Hu Tan-an or Hu Ts'uan was horn in Kiang-si about the beginning of the 

5 twelfth century. He rose to high office at Court and used all his influence to oppose the policy of 
Ts'in K'ui, which was in favour of a division of the Empire with the Kin Tartars. Hu Ts'fian was 
degraded and exiled, in the first place to Kuang-si, and later on to Hainan, where he remained 
for eight years in a small official office. On the death of Ts'in ICui in 1156, he was recalled to 
Court, and held the highest offices of state till his death in 1169. Hirth, Die Insel Hainan, 
10 17, note 2. 

11) Hai-k'6u, in Cantonese Hoi-how, is the port of K'iung-ch6u-fu, which is three miles 
distant from it. Hoihow is now the principal port of the island. 

Lu Po-to, was the General of the Emperor Wu-ti of the Han dynasty, who in 120 B. C. 
conquered the kingdom of Nan-yiie, i. e., the present two Kuang provinces and Tongking. He 
15 received the title of Fu-po-tsiang-ktm or ^General Queller of the wavesw on account of his 
victories along tbe sea-coast and on the sea. Ts'ien-Han-shu, 55,17. Mayers, Chin, reader’s 
Man., 138. 

Ma Yuan, the greatest Chinese General of the first century of our era. In A. D. 41, when 
already more than seventy years of age, he commanded an army sent to Tongking to suppress 
20 an insurrection. After successfully ternnnating his military operations he fixed the southern 
border of China in the present Annam by erecting five bronze pillars, at each of which he 
established Chinese garrisons. The title of Fu-po-tsiang-kun, formerly given to Lu Po-t5, was 
revived for him. Hdu-Han-shu, 54. Mayers, op. cit., 149. See also infra, p- 184, and infra, note 38. 

The pei-kiau tablets were two pieces of jade or of wood, convex on one side, flat on 
25 the other, which wore used for divination. They were thrown down before the altar, if both 
fell with the flat side up, the omen was bad; if they fell with different sides up it portended 
good luck. 

12) These five towns still bear the same names, which in Cantonese are K'ing-shan, Ch'ing- 
mai, Lam-ko, Man-ch'oong and Lok-ui. 

30 13) Fo is the ocean-going junk used in the foreign trade by Chinese and Arabs. See supra, 

pp. 27, 34, n. 2. Fau-t'6u is the same as the present fou^mong a small junk with open 

framework in the bows, and known in Canton as wWest Coast boat». Tan, literally (regg-boat», 
the boat peculiar to the Tanka or boat-people of Canton. See Notes & Queries on China and 
Japan, 1,28,107. On the present Li Aborigines of KTung-shau, see China Eeview, XIX, 383—394. 
35 14) Ch'ang-hua, in Cantonese Ch*6ong-fa, is on the west coast of Hainan in Lat. 19° 12'. 

15) This paragraph is practically a paraphrase of Ling-wai-tai-ta, 10, 8^ ^See also TsTen- 
Han-shu, 6,20^, which is probably the authority on which our author relies. On the Tan-ir Fu-jbn, 
see supra, p. 179, 

16) Li Kuang, an official of the beginning of the twelfth century, died in 1156. Through 
40 political intrigues he was degraded from his high office of Assistant Prime Minister and exiled 

to Hainan where he held a small office. Sung-shi, 363, 1 et seqq. 

17) Chau Ting was bom in the latter pai't of the eleventh century in Shan-si. He attained high 

metropolitan honours under the Emperor Kau-tsung. Later on he was degraded for his opposition 
to the weak policy of TsTn-k’ui with the Kin Tartars, who were rapidly overrunning 

45 China. He was then sent in an insignificant capacity to a place in Fu-kidn, and later on 
to Hainan, whence he continued to admonish the Emperor. He died in exile in 1147. For his 
fideb'ty to his sovereign he was canonized by the Emperor Hiau-tsung (1163— 1190) and given the 
title Cliung-Tiien or ccLoyal and true)) — the same which was also given by the same Emperor to 
Hu Tan-an mentioned previously (supra, note 10b Chau Ting was a voluminous writer. See for his 
60 biography, Sung-shi, 360, 11 et seqq. 

18) A temple bearing this name is mentioned in the 1672 edition of the «Description of 
Hainan)) (K'iung-ch6u-fu-chi). 
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19) I-lun may Lc tlie present Pak-lai on Pak-lai Bay, south of Chhiii^-hiia. Kaii-un, in 
Cantonese Kom-yan, still bears this name. It is south of Ch*aiig>hua, and ucor Uoii-nmii Bay on 
the S. W. coast of the island. 

20) Ki-yaug is, I take it, the present Ngai-chou on Po-ping Bay on the extreme SDiithorn 

coast of Haiiijii. 5 

21) This paragraph is substantially taken from Biii'-i-v. .ii-( ji-ro, 1,18. 

22) Ling-wai-fai-ta, 2,8^ says of the Li: ceWhen a relative dies they saorilice an ox, but they 

do not cry or have a funeral festival, they only oat raw beef. As to tlic burial, a man goes ahead 
of the coffin-bearers throwing eggs on the ground, and wheiever one falls without breaking it is 
considered a lucky place for the interment)). Conf. infra, 213. 10 

23) The idea appears to he that the wild, pictures(iue scenery of this part of Hainan has 

been a source of happy inspiration to the Chinese scholars who have lived in this district. The 
characters shi-pa understood as abbreviated forms of siu-tsai m « bachelors of arts®, 

and pa-lcung ((senior bachelors)). A literal rendering of this ])lira^e would ho ((there 

are siu-is'ai and pa-lcung^ so of the scholars of this district there are those who have been able 15 
to establish themselves (as able literary men))). 

2>1) Yin is the third of the Twelve Branches, and yu the tenth; in other words there nere 
two market days in every twelve. 

25) The town is still called Ling-shui; it is a Hien or District town. 

26) These Tan or Tan-ka were of the same tribe as the boat-people of Canton. 20 

27) Nothing is known to us of this person, not even the period in which he lived. 

28) K iung-ch6u-fu-chi (as cited in T'u-shii-tsi-cHdng, VI, 1380,7), mentions a temple 
called Ch.iu-yiiig-iiiiaii, 35 li N. W. from Wan-chou. The divinity there worship];)ed bore the 
name of ((Captainu or «Po-chu». In 1370 he was raised to official rank under the name of Sin-fso- 
hai-kiang. It was forbidden to offer pork in sacrifice to it. This temple was popularly kiiovn as 25 
the Rm-shoii-miau or ((Temple of the Foreign god» (:||: )jj^ J^). Captain Tii-kang, hero 
worshipped, was probably a Moslim skipper. 

29) The passage referred to in the Tsin-shu is in Ch. 11, 23^ Conf. also Sui-shu, 31,13^. On 
the star Wu-nii, see G. Schlegel, Ouranographie Chinoise, 203. The derivation of the name of 
the Li-nm-shan here given is fanciful. Mayers, Historical Sketch of the Island of Hainan (J. N. 30 
C. B. B. A. S., new Series VII), 6, note, states on good authority that the nboriginos had a tradi- 
tion that the mother of their race dwelt on this mountain; hence the name, wliich means «Li 
mother mountain)). 


30) K. Swinhoe, Exploring visit to Hainan (J. N. C. B. R. A. S., new Series VII), 67, esti- 
mated the highest peak of the Li-mu-shan range as not exceeding 7,000 feet. Henry, Ling-Nam 35 
478, placed the height of the Li-mn-shan at about 5,500 feet. He refers to the fleecy veil of clouds 
which iimg most of the time oyer the summit. Ling-wai-tai-ta, 1,8-9, from Tyhich this paragraph 
of our text is substantially taken, says: «In the autumn the sky is clear and the peak is visible, a 
(spot of) azure floating in space, isrhile below are masses of fog». It then goes on to say that on 
the summit of the mountain, cut off from the rest of tihe world by impassible gorges and guarded 40 
by tagers and other wild beasts, live recluses; «can it be, Chou K'ft-fei adds, that they are of the 
family of the old men’s village of the Astor pool?)) f:^ ^ A 

Ma quotes all that Chdu K'u-fei wrote on Hainan, giving as his authority Fan Shi-hu 

^e.. Fan Choug-t^ middle of twelfth century). Hervey St. Denis, Ethnographic, 11, 400-401 
Wy ie Notes on CM^se ^er^re, 218 mentions a collection of odes of the Sung dynasty' 45 
entitled Ku-t an-ahi #) or «Odes of the Astor pool». 

wi. + if eustoms and dress of the Li of the present day do not differ very materially from 
a they were in the twelfth century. See B. Swinhoe, op. cit., 26-27. Henry, op. cit., 382-383 
0 et seqq., and an article in the North China Daily News (Shanghai), of Sept. 3, 1902 entitled 
The Lois or Aborigines of Hainan; also China Review, XIX, 383—394. 

nnri (Ling-wai-tai-ta, 2,ii'^), whom our author suhst’antially quotes for the last 

P of this paiagraph, says in effect that «there being many good-looking women among the Li 
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, womeii, foi'oiunei’s in olden times used to steal them. So the chaste ones at least took to smearing 
their faces with mud to hide their charms, and later on tattooing was resorted to for the same 
purpose. AMjch a girl roaches marriageable ago the family sets out wine and incites the relatives. 
Then an old woman prickes out with a needle patterns of flowering plants and moths and 

5 puts in the colour in kingfisher blue; the work is very fine and well donea. At the present day tbo 
designs tattooed on the faces of the Li appear to be lines and dots, like those of the Formosans. 
See Henry, op. cit., 383. 

32) Ling-wai-tai-ta, 2,«>, from which this paragraph is substantially taken, says that the 
Li knives were two feet long, with handles of horn over a foot long. The Li also wore helmets 

10 of rattan. Keferring to the Li bow, the same Avork (6,6^) says that they were of wood or bamboo, 
and the string of rattan. They Averc shorter than the Japanese bow, tlioiigh like it. The arrow was 
not feathered. Conf. Swinhoe, J. N. C. B. R. A. S., new Series YII, 79. The Ling-Avai-tai-ta, 
speaking of the revengeful spirit of the Li, says they call killing a person in revenge cctso-yaioi 
(# W}). meaning, like the clio-ymi of our text, «seizing, mancipation (?)». 

15 The same work also notes that «for the most part, the Li are ignorant and superstitious. 

When a stranger comes to see them, they do not meet him at once, but first examine him through 
some peephole. If he is of pleasing presence and not a dangerous looking person, they send a 
slave to spread a mat for him to sit on, and after a little while the master himself comes out and 
meets him. After a short conversation he has wine served, but in the first place he tries the 
20 visitor with some bad-tasting herbs patiently eats of them without hesitating, 

the host is pleased, and follows up the wine with beef. But if the guest refuses (to eat the herbs) 
he is sent back to his people)). 

The Li of the present day all carry heaA^y wood-knives in small baskets, long and narroAv, 
attached to the waist behind. In those they also carry their flint and steel and a few other neces- 
25 sary articles, 

33) Taken from Liug-wai-tai-ta, 2,%^ 

34) Hiang-p'u or «List of perfumes)). This title has been given to several works on the 

subject of aromatic substances. One was written in the early part of the twelfth century by Hung dm 
m Sung-shi, 205,22, mentions this work, which it says is in 5 chapters, and also one 

30 by Shbn L ± j. Still another work with this title was written during the Sung dynasty 

by Ting-kui (M ^ E±)- See Brotschiieider, Botanicon Sinicum, 1, 149, JVs 153. 

35) See Ling-wai-tai-ta, 2,8% which also mentions sapan-wood {$ii-mii) among the products of 
Hainan. 

36) Ling-wai-tai-ta, 2,7^ says that «living among the semi-civilized Li {SMu-Li) are many 

35 desperadoes from the Hu-kuang and Fu-ki5n provinces, a cruel, thieving lot avIxo, 

though to all outward appearances obeying the officials, are in league with the Wild Li [Sliong- 
Li) to phmder the country)). 

37) Quotation from Ling-wai-tai-ta, 1 , 16 ^ 

38) Ma Fu-po is the Ma Yuan mentioned previously p. 178. The text states that these 
40 earthenware jars could hold several piculs of water (^C)- This must be a clerical error for rice 

(*). as water is not measured by the picul or bushel. 

39) The Wu-chi-shan or « Five-finger mountain)), is south-Avest from the Li-mu-shan 
proper, Henry, op. cit., 478 estimated its height as about 1,000 feet more than the Li-mu-shan, 
or about 6,500 feet. There is also a Ts'i-chi-shan or «Seven-finger mountain)) in this Hainan 

45 central massif. With the exception of the first and the last phrases of this paragraph, all the 
rest is a quotation from Ling-wai-tai-ta, 2,7^. On the form of oath here mentioned, see Hirth, 
Die Insel Hainan, 29, note 5. 

40) This description of the costume and head-dresses of the Li occurs, in substantially 
the same words, in Ling-wai-tai-ta, 2,8*^% but it is not said that the description is based on the 

50 pictures of the Li. King-Uo-ssi was one of the titles, corresponding to the present ccGovernor 
General)), or wViceroy)), used during the T'ang and Sung dynasties. 

41) Instead of this reference to Wang Chimg-ki’s dress, Ling-wai-tai-ta, 2,8% has «for- 

merly in the M-ning period (A. D. 1068—1078) Wang Tsu-tau ^), head-man of the 
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fpafitild) Li villages was given official Chinese robes. At the present time his descendants (lit., 
grand- children) wear an additional garment consisting of a long silk brocade gown 
with a girdle and silver buckle. They say they do so because their ancestor received the liJce 
from the Emperor». 

Concerning the dress of the women among the Li, Liug-wai-tai-ta, 2,8^ says: aThe married 5 
women wear their hair in a high knot (or knob tattoo their faces, and wear copper 

earrings which hang down to the shoulder. Their clothing consists of a plaited skirt of cotton 
stuff of bright colours. Though they have neither trowsers nor jacket, the skirt they wear is of 
several thicknesses, for they make their skirts with four flounces (Uj) sewn together; they put 
it on by the feet (not over the head), and tie it at the waist», 

42) On these various products, sec infra, Pt. II. 


10 



PART IL 




1 . 


CAMPHOR (li ^). 

Nau-t/i, or camplior, comes fz’om P'o-ni, called according to some Fo-ni 
mM); it also comes from the country of Pin-su 
5 The common report that it is also found in San-fo-ts'i is an error ; the 
fact is merely this — that, owing to this country being an important tho- 
roughfare for the traffic of all foreign nations, the produce of all other 
countries is intercepted and kept in stoi'e there for the trade of foreign ships. 

The camphor-tree is like the pine-tree it grows in the depths of 
10 the hills and the remotest valleys. So long as branches and trunk continue 
unhurt, the tree will contain the gum even for hundreds and thousands of 
years; otherwise it will evaporate. 

When the natives go into the hills in order to gather the camphor, 
they go in troops of several tens of men; they are provided with' clothes made 
15 of tree bark (or fibre) and with supplies of slia-Tiu sago) for food. 

They go in different directions, and whenever they find any camphor-trees, 
they fell them with their hatchets, and mark as many as ten or more; they 
then cut these into lengths and divide them among themselves equally, after 
which each one cuts his share into boards; these again they notch along the 
20 sides and cross-wise so as to produce chinks, and the camphor collecting in 
these is got out by forcing a wedge into them 

The camphor which forms crystals is called «plum flower camphor« 
(1^ 4^ I®): because it resembles the plum flower; an inferior quality is 
called «gold foot camphor» ^ |^); broken bits are called «rice camphor» 
26 1^); when these are mixed up with splinters, it is called «grey camphor» 

1^); after all the camphor has been removed from the wood, it is called 
((Camphor chips» ;{?[,). Nowadays people break these chips into small 
bits and mix them with sawdust, which mixture they place in a vessel of 
porcelain, covered by another vessel, the openings being hermetically closed; 
30 when baked in hot ashes, the vapour formed by the mixture condenses and 
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forms lamps, 'whicli are called «coIlected camphor» it is used for 

women’s head ornaments and the like purposes®. There is furthermore an 
oily sort of camphor called «camphor oil» vft), which is of a strong and 
pungent aroma; it answers for moistening incense, or mixing with oil'^. 


Notes. 5 

1) Fo-ni and P'o-ni, both pronounced in Cajatonese Fat-ni and Put-ni, transcribe respectin*ly 
Brni, Borneo, and apply more particularly to the west coast of that island. See supra, pp. 155, 15G. 
Pin-su, in Cantonese Pan-ts*ut, the latter form representing the sound Pansor, is the Pansur or 
Fansur of mediaeval Arab and western writers, the Barus of later writers. Barus is the name of 
the principal mart of this commodity in Sumatra, and the word has been affixed by traders to 10 
discriminate it from the camphor of Japan. See Beinaud, Belations, I, 7, Masudi, Prairies d’or, 

I, 338, Ibn Batuta, Voyages, lY, 241, and especially Yule, Marco Polo, 11, 282, 285 — 288. Also 
Crawfurd, Hist. Malay Archipelago, I, 615 — 517. 

Liang-shu, 54, mentions among the products of Lang-ya-siu (which 

may be Tennasserim or the Kra district on the Malay Peninsula) 

and T'ang-pon-ts'au (Pon-ts'au-kang-mu, 34,56) says that win olden time^ p'o-lU-hiang came from 
P'o-lii». We are inclined, however, to believe thatp'o-lic is a truncated transcription of Sanskrit 7car- 
pura, and does not represent Earns, as Gerini (Researches, 427) and Pelliot (B. E. F. E. 0., IV 
341) are disposed to think. Huan-tsang, Si-yu-ki, 10, speaks of lie-pu-lo 

M) ^ 

product of Madura. ' 20 

Tu-yang-tsa-tsu, 18,7^, says «The tree which produces the alung-nmi perfumei) 

#) comes from Fo-li ^1) Perak, or thereabout), where it is called, hu-pu-p' o-lil 

^ ^ ^ Ttapur). It also comes from Po-ssi (Persia, i. e., it was brought to China 
by Persian ships). The tree is from eighty to ninety feet high, and some six or seven (feet) in 
circumference. The leaves are round and white on the back. It has no flowers. The tree is either 25 
«fat» (Ig) or «lean» (^). Lean trees produce the /o-ltl-I-aM (or c(halm» i^). One authority 
says that lean trees produce lung-nau (our aharoos camphor*), and the fat ones p'o-lii-Tcau 
(camphor halm). If one cuts into the heart of the tree and splits it open, the oil (lit. grease) flows 
out freely from the butt (J^). The drug can be got also by chopping up the wood and putting 
the pieces in a pit. There are other methods of extracting it». Conf. Marsden’s remarks in note 2. 30 
2) Marsden, History of Sumatra, 121, says: nThe natives, from long experience, know 
whether any (camphor) is contained within, by striking it (i. e., the tree) with a stick. In that case 
they cut it down and split it with wedges ipto small pieces, finding the camphire in th o interstices in 
the state of a concrete crystallization. Some have asserted that it is from the old trees alone that 
this substance is procured, and that in the young trees it is in a fluid state, called memur capoor, 35 
or camphire oil; but this, I have good authority to pronounce a mistake., The same kind of tree 
that produces the fluid, does not produce the dry, transparent, and flaky substance, nor ever 
would .... The traders distinguish usually three different degrees of quality in it, by the names 
of head, belly and foot, according to its purity and whiteness, which depend upon its being more 
or less free from particles of the wood, and other heterogeneous matter, that mix with it in 40 
collecting, after the first large pieces are picked out. Some add a fourth sort, of extraordinary 
fineness, of which a few pounds only are imported to Canton in the year, and sell there at the 
rate of two thousand dollars the pocul*. 

. ^ ^ previous passage (supra, p. 156), our author mentions four varieties of camphor as 

it may be the same as the ts'ang-nau here 45 

mentioned. See Germ i. Researches, 432 et seqq. 

the a^traordinarily fragrant camphor which was brought to 

the Emperor of Cbma^an^ung (m A. D. 766) as fribute from Kiau-cM or Tongking. It was 
lied lau-lung-nau ^ and also, apparently, JJg). This 
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may be «tbe fourth sort)) mentioned by Marsden in the preceding note, though no longer known 
by the name given it in the T'ang dynasty. 

^Tearly all the camphor used in China is procured from the Laurus camphora, L., called 
chang (>(^)- Nan-yue-pi-ki (of the eighteenth century), 5,10, says that (baroos camphor) 

5 comes from Fo-ta-ni Patani?). The Cantonese mix it with chang^nau (i. e., camphor 

from the Laurus camphora) which comes from Shau-chou in Kuang-tung); hence its 

name of sliau-na%iy>. In northern China camphor is usually called cKau-nau from Ch'au- 

ch6u, also in Kuang-tung, and not far distant from Shau-chou. This latter name ch"au-nau must 
be the correct form. See also Brets chneider^ Botanicon Sinicum, 346 (J. C. B. E. A. S., XXY). 

10 Lins cho ten, Voyage to the East Indies, II, 118 (Hakl. Soc. edit.) remarks that one pound of 
Borneo camphor was worth one hundred pounds of Chin-cheu (i. e., Chinese) camphor. 

4) Marsden, op. cit., 123 says: ccThe camphire oil is a valuable domestic medicine, tind 

much used by the Sumatrans It is rather a liquid and volatile resin, distilling from one 

species of the camphire tree, without any oleaginous quality». 

15 Our author states (supra, p. 67) that camphor was also a product of Tan-ma-ling, of Java 

(p. 77), and of Ling-ya-ssi-kia (p. 68) Chou K'ii-fei adds Chu-lien. See supra, p. 100, n. 8. 


2 . 

FRANKINCENSE #). 

Jn-hiang («milk incense))), or Mn-lu-Mang comes from (Jtl) 

20 the three Ta-shi countries of Ma-lo-pa, Shi-ho, and Nu-fa, from the depths of the 
remotest mountain valleys. The tree which yields this drug may, on the whole, 
be compared to the sung (:^ pine). Its trunk is notched with a hatchet, upon 
which the resin flows out, and when hardened, turns into incense, which is 
gathered and made into lumps. It is transported on elephants to the Ta-shi 
25 (on the coast); the Ta-shi load it upon their ships for barter against other 
goods in San-fo-ts'i; and it is for this reason that the incense is commonly 
collected at San-fo-ts'i®. 

When the foreign merchants come to that place to trade, the Customs 
authorities, according to the relative strength of its fragrance, distinguish 
30 thirteen classes of incense. Of these, the very best is called kien-Mang 
m or «picked incense»; it is round and of the size of the end of a finger; 
it is commonly called ti-pt '^) or «dripping milk» The second quality 
is called pHng-ju ^) or «potted milk», and its colour is inferior to 
that of the «picked incense». The next quality is called pHng-Mang ^) 
35 or «potted incense)), so called, they say, owing to its being prized so much 
at the time of gathering, that it is placed in pots {p'ing In this pHng- 
Mang (variety of frankincense) there, are three grades, superior, medium, 
and inferior. The next quality is called tai-Mang (^ ^) or «bag incense)); 
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thus called, they say, because at the time of gathering, it is merely put iuto 
bags; it is also divided into three qualities, like i\\& fin<i-limt(i. 

The next kind is the jn-fa it consists of iuccuse mixed 

■with gravel. 

The next kind is the M-t’a because its colour is blade. The 5 

next kind is the sJi/ii-sJn-M-t^a ^ :j5®), because it consists of 

incense which has been «water-damaged», the aroma turned, and the colour 
spoiled while on board ship. 

Mixed incense of various qualities and consisting of broken pieces is 
called clio-sian acut-up»); when passed through a sieve and made 10 

into dust, it is called cli^an-mo ^ «powder»). The above are the various 
varieties of frankincense. 

Notes. 

1) Ju-Mang or «inilk iiicense»; tliis, the common name for olibanum or fi’aiiliincoiiS(' iu 
China, was given it from its appearance. The Arabic name of incense luban means likewise 15 
«milk5). Marco Polo calls it <(white incmiso). The second name hau-hi (in Cantonese 

old sound Jiini-Jitl:) is unquestionably derived from the Arabic Izundur or the Tndiim form 

hmdii or htndura, Turkish-osm. gtinlul', ((frankincense, olibanum», P adloff, ^VOrtcrbucIi d.Turk- 
Dialecte, vol. If, col. 1636, may be derived from the Chinese. Conf. Hirth, J. A. 0. S., XXX, 23. 

The older Chinese works only use the w^ord hiin-hi to designate fraukinceiise, but there is some 20 
confusion in their use of the term, benzoin and other drugs bcin.i* fu'ijuently eoufoundc'd with the 
true olibanum. See Bretschneider, Botanicoii Sinicum, 111,460—462, and AiKueiit Cliiiu'sc and 
Arabs, 19; also Hirth, China and the Eoman Orient, 2GC— 2GS. Poii-ts*au, 34,45^ ,iciv(‘s its 
((foreign names)) as mo-lb (|^ ^), lu-hi ^ erroneously 

written to-lSie-lo). Tii-lii is probably Sanskrit tiirn{Ma), the Indian incense, and IJu'-fo-lo is 25 
lliddira^ tlie Acacia catechu. 

2) Ma-lo-pa or Merbat, Shi-ho or Sbehr and Xii-fa or Dufar, were the three ports of the 
Hadramaut coast of .Arabia, the ((Land of Fraukinccnsc)), See supra, p]). 11(> and 121, n. 11. 

Xan-fang-ts'au-mu-chuaug (third century A.D.) 2,i^, says vhtut-lic iiicenso comes from the 
sea-coast in Ta-ts*m. It is a big tree (which furnishes it), the branches and leavc'S arc just lik(‘ 30 
those of an old pine It grows in the sand. The flowers (lit, buds) are full-blown in sumnn'r, 

(when) the sap of the tree flows onto the sand, where it is gathered)). Sui-slm, 83 , 16 ^ meutioms 
Jmn-lU'hicmg among the products of Po-ssi (Persia), meaning probably that it was brought to 
China on Persian ships. Hiian-tsang stated that in the country of 0-clda-li (in Soutlierii 
India, iie^Malwa) grew the Mm-lu-Mang tree, the leaves of which resembled those of the 35 
fang-h ^ pyrus). This is presumably the Boswelli a thurifer a, Colcbrooko, wliercns the 
Arabian ohbanum is produced by the Boswellia Cartcrii, Birdw. See Bretschneider, Lotaiiicon 
Sinicum, II, 303, III, 460. See also Linschoten, op, cit,, II, 99. 

, Marco Polo, II, 441, says «Dufar is a great and noble and fine city, and lies 500 miles 
to the north-west of Esher (i. e., es-Shehr) — Much white incense is produced bore, and I will 40 
tell you how it grows. The trees are like small fir-trees; these arc notched with a knife in several 
places, and from these notches the incense is exuded. Sometimes also it flows from the tree witli- 
out any notch; this is by reason of the great heat of the sun there.» See also Yule’s exhaustive 
note on the above in his Marco Polo, II, 442—447. Theodore Bent, Exploration of the Fran- 
Idncense counti^ Southern Arabia (Geo. Journal YI, 109—134, says (p. 119): (cXear Cape Kisut a 45 
large tract of country is covered with frankincense trees, with their bright green leaves like ash 
trees, their small greeii flowers, and their insignificant fruit .... The best is obtained at spots called 
Hoye and Haski, about four days journey inland from Mirbat The second in quality comes 
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from near Cape Risut, and also a little further west at a place called Chiseria. «To the south of 
Mount Haghier (in Sokotra) one comes across valleys entirely full of frankincense-trees. The best 
quality is called lelan laU, and the second quality leban resimi.a Theo. Bent, Southern Arabia, 
234, 252, 380. Our author knew of the African frankincense (supra, p. 130) as well as of the Arabian. 

8) Also called (^i MM) or ftnipple incensew bj mediaeval Chinese 

writers. Bretsebneiderj Botanicon Sinicum, JIT, 460. 


3 . 

MYRRH ^). 

Mo-yau comes from the country of Ma-lo-mo (|jf| P|| of the Ta-shL 
10 The tree resembles in height and size the pine-tree (;j^) of China; its hark is 
one or two inches thick. At the time of gathering the incense they first dig 
a hole in the ground at the foot of the tree, and then split open the hark 
with a hatchet, upon which the juice runs down into the hole during fully 

ten days, when it is removed. 

15 Note. 

The Chinese name for myrrh, meaning c<mo medicine or drugw is a transcription of the 
Arabic name wwrr — through the Cantonese See Bretschueider, Ancient Chinese and 
Arabs, 20, note 4; and Hirth, J. C. B. B. A. S., XXI, 220. P6n-ts'au, 34,49, quotes no authorities 
on this subject earlier than the Sung. 

20 Ma-lo-mo is clearly an error for Ma-lo-pa or Merbat, the Hadramaut coast of Arabia. 

This error has been noticed in a previous passage, supra, p. 121, n. 11. Our author has stated in his 
description of the Berbera coast (Pi-p"a-]o) that that country produced much myrrh (supra, p. 128). 
At the present time the best myrrh comes from the Somali country near Harar. The myi'rh which 
is got from the hills about Shugra and Sureea to the east of Aden (which must have been included 
25 in Merbat as Chinese understood it) is of an inferior quality. See Encyclopjedia Britannica 
(9tii edit.) XYII, 121. Theo. Bent, Southern Arabia, 254, says myrrh in large quantities grows 
in the Gara mountains of the Hadramaut. Hanbury, Science Papers, 378—380, says myrrh 
comes from the Ghizan district on the east coast of the Bed Sea, from the coast of Southern 
Arabia, east of Aden, from the Somali country, south and west of Cape Gardafui, and from the 
30 country between Tajura and Sboa. See also Linschoten, op. cit., II, 99. 

The mo mentioned in the Yu-yaiig-tsa-tsu (18, lo^) as being called a-iz'i 
last character being also read so, tso and tsol) in Fu-lin, is the myrtle, the Aramean name of 
which is asaj the original of a~izi. Hirth, J. A. 0. S , XXX, 21. 


4 . 

35 DRAGON’S-BLOOD (J^ ^). 

Hue-Ui comes also from the Ta-shi countries. This tree is somewhat like 
the myrrh-tree, except that its leaves are rather different in size from those 
of the latter; the manner of gathering is also the same. There is a variety of 
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ti’ee wMch is as smooth as the face of a mirror; these are old trees, their juice 
flows spontaneously, without their being tapped by the hatchet; this is the 
best quality. Incense which contains an admixture of bits of wood is made of 
the juice of the lakawood-tree ^ #), and is commonly called cdmitation 

dragon’s-blood)j 

Note. 

In Ills description of Clinng-li, i. c., the Somali coast including the island of Socotra, our 
author says (supra, p. 131) that dragon’s-blood, aloes, tortoise-shell and ambergris were procured 
from this island or the adjacent waters. The Peri plus of the Erythraean Sea oH) mentions it 
as a product of the island of Dioskorides (Socotra) under the name of oindian cmiiahartt 1*^ 

Betpt Ti XsroVevov ’IvSixov), (.which is gathered as it exudes iu drops (tears) from the tree..) The 
Arabs called it mir (J>uiJ\), and this name, occurring in Yakut’s doscriptiou of Socotra (cd. 
Whsteufeld, ill’ 102,3), may he the original of Inie-Ue, pronounced Mit-lht in Caritniicse. This 
Socotran dragon’s-blood is the (.drop dragon’s-blood., of commerce, the spontaneous exudation of 
a leguminous tree, Ptwocarpus draco, which grows at elevations between SOO and 2,000 feet 15 
aboY6 sea-level. See also Theo. Bent, Southern Arabia, 379, 388. 

The ordinary Me-kie used in China is the produce of a large species of rattan growing 
on the north and north-east coasts of Sumatra, with some parts of Borneo, and principally manu- 
factured at Jambi, Palembang and Banjermassin. Crawfurd, Hist^dmn Arc^il)clago, TII, 240. 

The Fbn-ts'au (34,50-5i) calls dragon’s-blood ¥i-lm-7cie jtg 

The Nan-yhe-chi ^ ^), it adds, says that «it is the sap of the tzi-lcung-iveo ( 

The test of its purity is that it is like wax when bit into.» This is a confusion with stick-lac, and 
traceable to Tang period writers. Giles, Dictionary, s. v., Hsiich, says that dragou’s-blood 
is yielded by the fc'o-Ziw ^ Daemonorops draco). Bretschneider and Porter Smith 

are of opinion that the Chinese drug is furnished by the Pterocarpus draco. Bretschneider, 25 
Ancient Chinese and Arabs, 21, note 6. See also Encyclop. Britann. YII, 389. 


5. 

SWEET BENZOIN M ^)- 

Kin-yen-Mang comes, in its best and standard quality, from Cbiin-la; 
the Ta-sbi kind is of inferior quality. The statement that this incense is 30 
found in San-fo-ts'i must be understood as meaning that it is imported thither 
from the Ta-shi and merely transshipped at that place by merchants for 
importation to China. 

This incense is the juice of a tree; there is a pale yellow coloured kind, 
and another of a black colour. That which, on being broken open, shows a 35 
snow-white colour, is the best; that which contains gravel is of inferior 
quality. Its aroma is so strong that it may he used in combination with all 
other perfumes. It is largely used for mixing by those who wear sachets of 
ambergris and other perfumes of delicate aroma. Foreigners also prepare from 
it, with (other) perfumes, a mixture with which they rub their bodies. 40 
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Note. 

Kin-yen luang OT agolden coloured incense)). From tlie description given of it in the second 
paragraph, and the remark that the finest (Quality of it came from Kamboja (Chon-la), I think there 
can be no doubt that «sweet» benzoin is meant, the abenioin de boninas)) of Linschoten, op. cit., 
5 II, 97, while the an-bi-Jiiang mentioned subsequently (infra, p. 202) as a product of Eastern 
Sumatra (San-fo-ts i) is the cfbenioin amendoado)) of the same writer. It was known to the Arabs 
as Idban Djawi or «incense of Java (Sumatra), but did not become known in Europe before the 
middle of the fifteenth century. Heyd, Hist, du Commerce, II, 580. See also Ibn Batuta, Voyages, 
lY, 240. Possibly Icin-yen-liiang was the name specially given the Kambojan variety of the* drug. 
10 The Styrax Benzoin is a native of Sumatra and Java, and was introduced into Siam, 

Borneo, etc. (cSiam benzoin is generally regarded as the best, and of it two varieties are 
distinguished. The finest quality is Siam benzoin «in tearw, it being in small flattened drops, from 
the size of an almond kernel downward. «Lump)> Siam benzoin consists of agglutinated masses 
of such tears, or of tears imbedded in a dai'ker coloured resinous matrix. Tear benzoin varies in 
15 colour from a pale yellow to a reddish-brown colour, and lump benzoin has a conglomerate- 
like structure from the dissemination of almond-shaped tears throughout the substance 

Sumatra benzoin occurs in larger rectangular masses of a greyish tint, with few large tears in 
it, but containing small white opaque pieces, with chips of wood and other impurities, in a 
translucent matrix)). Encyclop. Briiann. (9*^ edit.}, Ill, 581. 

20 aThe Ta-shi kind is of inferior quality)) means, I take it, that the incense brought to 

China by the Arabs from their various trading-stations by way of Palembang in Sumatra, was 
inferior to that which was brought direct to China from Kamboja. 

Tung-si-yang-k*au, 3,17% refers among the products of Palembang to 

or «gold and silver incense)), which seems, from the few words of description there 
25 given of it — and quoted from the Hua-i-k'au m n #) — to be the same as the Mn-yen- 
hiang. It is true that on this same page we find mention of an-si-hiang^ but the description of 
this drug there given only strengthens the probability of these two products being the two 
varieties of benzoin mentioned by Linschoten and other travellers. In another passage, Tung- 
si-yang-k* au, mentions hin-yen-hiang as a product of Kamboja and describes it on the 
30 authority of the I-t*ung-chi (— 7^ which in turn quotes textually our text. 


6 . 

DAMMAR ^ ^). 

Iib-nau-lvimg comes from the country of Chon-la; it is the exudation of 
a tree which resembles the pine {'^) and juniper (:|s^) family in shape; but 
S5 the gum (^) lies concealed in the bark. When the tree is old, it runs out 
spontaneously, as a white and vitreous resin, for which reason it does not 
melt, though the summer heat may be at its height; this is called tu-nau. 

If, in the summer months, the trunk of the tree is scorched by a fire 
kept burning around it, this will cause the fluid resin to flow out freely 
40 again; it may be gathered during the winter, when it hardens; for this 
variety of incense is liquid in the summer, and hardens during the winter; 
it is called vliei (or black) ki-naun. The natives fill gourds ;pHau) with it, 
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and the shippers afterwards transfer it into porcelain vessels. The tlavour of 
this incense is pure and lasting; the black variety easily melts and leaks 
through the gourd; but by breaking the goui'd and exposing it to the fire, 
one may obtain something similar to the original substance. This is the 
article now called fu-nau-^'iaii or «gourd dammar». 5 

Note. 

The Chinese word iu-ncDt transcribes the Malay damar. In the fifteenth century Yiug-yai- 
shbng-lan the form ta-ma-ir occurs (^J* Crawfurd, Hist. Indian Archipolago, I, 

455, says: edn almost every country of the Indian islands there are trees which afford damar. 
Kumphius enumerates four varieties. These produce different sorts of the rosin, which take 10 
their names in commercial language from their colour or consistency. One is called Damar-hedu 
in Malay, or Damar-selo in Javanese, which means the stony rosin, and another in common use 

Da7nar-puteJi, or white rosin Damar is used for all the purposes to which we apply pitch, 

but chiefly in paying the bottoms of ships and vessels®. 

Mars den. Hist, of Sumatra, 12S, says that white dammar is a species of turpentine, 15 
yielded by a tree growing in Lampoon called emyen^ the wood of which is white and porous. It differs 
from the common sort, or damma^' laitoOj in being soft and whitish, having the consistence, and 
somewhat the appearance of putty.® See also Yule and Burnell, Glossary, 22S. 


7 . 

LIQUID STORAX (i^ 'g- # -o 

SH-lio-luang-yu comes from the countries of the Ta-shi. Its aroma and 
taste are, on the whole, similar to those of fic-naii (dammar). Richness and 
freedom from sediment are the first reQ[uisites in a good sample. 

Foreigners commonly use it to rub their bodies with, and the natives of 
Fu-kien use it in like fashion when afflicted with paralysis J^). It is 25 
mixed with jmn-Mang ^ or «incenses of delicate aroma»), and may be 
used in medicine. 


ISfote. 

The present day su-ho-hiang-yu or asweet oil of storax®, or siidio-yn wstorax oil®, which 
occurs m commerce in China, is a product of the Liquidambar orientalis, L., of Asia Minor. Tlie SO 
storax of the ancients, which became known to the Chinese in the early part of the Christian era as 
a product of Ta-ts'in, and the name of which avopa?, they may have mutilated into was a 

solid g™, and appears to taTe been a product of the Styrax officinalis, which is still common in 
S^ia. Sm-shn, 83,i6» mentions m-ho as a product of Po-ssi (Persia). Apparently the storax sent to 
China m those early days was very largely adulterated, for Liang-shu, 54 , 17 “, (covering the first half 35 
of the sixth centu^), says that in Western Asia (Ta-ts'in) cstorax (m-ho) is made by mixing and 
T,* r canons fragrant trees and that it is not a natural product. It is further said that 
of Ta-tsin ^er^e su-U (plant, or parts of it), squeeze out its juice, and thus 
a halm or omtment i^); they then sell this drug to the traders of other countries; 
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it thus goes through many hands before reaching China, and when arriving here, it is not so very 
fragrant.)) See Hirth, China and Eoman Orient, 41, 47, 263—266. 

D. Hanbury, Science Papers, 143, has conclusively shown that the drug now used in 
China is imported into Bombay from Aden, the Persian Gulf and the Bed Sea, being probably 
5 brought thither from Alexandria. He has also established by comparison its identity with the 
substance known as Liquid Storax, obtained from the Liquidambar orientalis, L , in Asia Minor. 
Bretschn eider, Botanicon Sinicura, HI, 465. 

The Hiang-p'u, a Treatise on perfumes of the eleventh century, makes the remark that sw- 
ho-yu is a kind nf iH-iitui-livnuj or dammar. Bretschneider, op. cit., 464. The Su-ch^uii-liang-fang 
10 eleventh century, says «The sn-lio-Jikoig of the present 

day is like hard wood, of a dark red colour. There is also sii-ho-yu which is like birdlime.)) This 
su-lio-liiang may well have been the classical or solid storax. 

Our author, in the first part of his work, mentions liquid storax as a product of Baghdad, 
Asia Minor (Lu-mei, Rum) and of Ki-tz'i-ni (Ghazni). The Huan-yii-chi of the 

15 tenth century) says that su-Jio-yu was produced in An-nan and San-fo-tsh. Bretschneider, 
Bot. Sinic., HI, 464. It is likely that this was the resin of the Liquidambar altingiana,Bl. of Java, 
called in Malay rasamala. Pon-ts'au, 34,54, gives the Sanskrit name of su-ho-yu as turushka 
(BllJ ;^|)j which, according to Monier Williams, Sansk. Engl. Diet., is Indian olibanum. 

See supra, p, 196, n. 1. 

20 The expression ta-fong is actually used in the province of Fu-kien as a term for paralysis 

of either the body or limbs. 


8 . 

BENZOIN J, #). 

Jn-si-Jiiang comes from the country of San-fo-ts'i; it is the resin of a 
25 tree. It resembles the edible part of a walnut in shape and colour, but it is 
not fit to hum as iucense; however, it brings out other scents, for which reason' 
there is a demand for it for mixing purposes. 

The T'ung-tidn ^), speaking of the Western Barbarians, says 
that the country of An-si has sent tribute to China during the periods fien-lio 
so of the Ch6u (A. D. 566 — 572) and ta-ye of the Sui dynasty (A. D. 605 — 
617). It may he conjectured that the name is derived from tins (country) 
and that the article was imported by way of San-fo-ts'i. 


Note. 

Our author’s doubts about the country of origin of this incense and his failure to explain its 
35 name, are common to other Chinese writers. See Bretschneider, Ancient Chinese and Arabs, 
19, note 2. Bot. Sinic., Ill, 465—467. An-si, which, in the second and third centuries of our era, 
was the Chinese designation of Parthia, was transferred, after the overthrow of the Arsacides, to 
the new Persian kingdom of the Sassanide dynasty. Hirth, China and Roman Orient, 198. During 
the Ch6u and Sui dynasties (A. D. 557—618) An-si may therefore be held to be identical with 
40 Persia. Sui-shu, 83,16 says that «the kingdom of Ts'au (^)j which was the same as theKi-pin 
(^Ij ^5) f^yoasty, had (whether as a product or brought there from other countries 

is not clear) an^si-Mang^ tsing-mu (piitchuck, our author’s mu-Jiiartg) and other aromatic sub- 
stances.)) The same work, in the section on K'iu-t2*i Kuchar in Chinese Turkestan), 
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83,11^, mentions an-si-Tiiang among its products. I fancy it only means that reached 

China by way or K*iu-t2*i. It is evident none reached China in Chau’s time. 

Yu-yang-tsa-tsu, 18,7^ says: «The an-si-liiang tree comes from Po-ssi (Persia). In PO'Ssi it 
is called the tree (J^ or «destroying evil tree»). It is tliirty feet high; the 

bark is yellowish black. The leaves have four angles ( ^ ); they do not shrivel up in winter. 5 
In the second moon it blossoms; the flower is yellowish, the heart of the flower is greenish. It 
has no fruit. When the hark of the tree is cut, its gum (j^)is like syrup ("0^); it is called 
an-sMang. In the sixth and seventh moons it hardens, when it can he burned, propitiating 
the gods and dispelling all evib). 

The I-t'ung-chi* (of the Ming), as quoted in Tung-si-yang-k'au, l,ii, says that the tree 10 
which produces an-tl-lucing is like the k\iAie)i Melia azedarach, L.) hut straightcr; 

the leaves are like those of the yrmg-faii Carambola tree) but broader, 'idic sap which 

supplies the incense is in the heart of the tree. POn-ts'au, 34,5S% says ^ formerly it came from 
Persia, but now An-nan, San-fo-ts'i and all foreign countries have it.» 

Marsden, Hist, of Sumatra, 123, says: ccBenjamin or benzoin (caminyan) .... is produced 15 
by a tree which grows in great abundance in the northern parts of the island (of Sumatra), 
particularly in the Batta country, and met with, though rarely, to the soutlnvard of the Iine.-» 

Crawfurd, Hist. Indian Archipelago, I, 518, remarks that ctBoriico and Sumatra are the 
only countries which produce it (i, e., benzoin), and the territory of Borneo proper in the one, 
and that of the Battas in the other, the only portions of them .... It has hut oiio name, or at 20 
least only one which is current. This is a native term, and is at full length Kamingan, or abbre- 
viated Minyann. The Pon-ts*au-kang-mu, 34,52, gives as the «foreign» name of an-si-hianf/ 

^ ^ ku-jpei-Jo, which seems to he a corrupt transcription cither of Sanskrit khadira 

or of kundura^ catechu or Indian frankincense. See supra, p. 196, n. 1. 

Both Duarte Barbosa (op. cit., 185) and Linschoten (11,96 — 98) distinguish two varieties 25 
of benzoin, one which does not smell except when in the fire, and the other with a strong scent. 
Barbosa adds that it is with this latter variety that athe good and genuine storax is made in the 
Levant, before extracting from it the oil, which in the Levant is extracted from iU. Linschoten 
calls the scented variety «benioin de boninas)) or benzoin of the flowers; it is of blackish colour- 
the other variety is cbenioin amendoado) or ahenzoin of almonds®, because it is mixed with pieces 30 
of white benzoin, like pieces of almonds among the black. «The benzoin from Sumatra and Java 
he adds, is not as good as that from Siam and by Malacca.® ^ 


9 . 

GARDENIA FLOWERS -Y 

The clii-tfi-lma comes from the two countries of Ya-pa-hieii ([^ g, 35 
II) and Lo-shi-mei of the Ta-shi. It resembles the safflower (^x W ii* 
appearance, hut it is of a light brown (or purple) colour. Its scent is pene- 
trating and lasting. The natives gather the flowers, dry them in the sun, and 
place them in bottles of opaque glass. Flowers of carnation colour are rare. 

What m Buddhist boohs is called fan-po ( j ^J) is the same as this. 40 
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Note. 

On the Gardenia florida or becho-nuts, see H anbury, Science Papers, 241 et seq[(i., and 
Bretschneider, Bot. Sinic., Ill, 500 — 503. Although our author only refers to its use as a per- 
fume, it was, however, largely used as a dye. Ya-pa-hien (or as it is written supra, p. 116 Ya-ssi- 
5 pau-hien) is Isfahan, and Lo-shi-mei probably stands for Khwarizm. Supra, p. 134, our author 
refers to the trade in gardenia flowers from the Persian coast through the island of Kish. He also 
says (supra, p. 141) that it was a product of Asia Minor (Lu-mei). 

Ling-wai-tai-ta, 7,3—4 says: «The foreign gardenia Y*) comes from the land 

of the Arabs. It is what is called in the Buddhist books tan-po The Sea foreigners 

10 » «) dry it like dyer’s safflower. At the present day when one wants to be scented as if 
with ambergris, one uses foreign gardenia, which is even more penetrating. There is a white 
flower just like the gardenia but five-petaled. People say that (the clilrtzi) brought from Si-chu 
■bh l possibly an error for ^ Afc a Western Indian)) is (real) tan-po, but I apprehend 
that this is not correct.)) 

15 Yu-yang-tsa-tsu, 18,3^ says of this product: aCM-tzl flowers with six petals are rare, but, 

according to T'au Chbn-po ( a or Tau Hung-king 51 « A. D. 451—536, 

the author of an important work on materia medica; see Giles, Biograph, Dictionary, 718— 719), 
only six-petaled chl-tzi flowers can properly be called by that name. If one cuts off a six-petaled 
flower and slits open the calyx in seven places, the perfume is very powerful. It is said that it is 

- I I- 

20 the dhan-po of the Western Kegions.)) The text has ^ yen^ which stands for ^ tan or charij the 
change of radicals being frequent in old texts. Hirth, J. A. 0. S., XXX, 27. CTian-po, in Cantonese 
cham-pah or clian-p>o-lcia :j^ tSE)? Sanskrit chawpalca, the champac tree, Michelia 
Champaca. 


10 . 


25 ROSE-WATER ^ ^c). 


TsHang-tcei-sJiui is the dew of flowers in the country of the Ta-shi. In 
the time of the Five Dynasties (A. D. 907 — 960) the foreign envoy P'u- 
ko-san ^ Abu-l-Hassan?), brought as tribute fifteen bottles, after 

which time importation became rare. Nowadays a common substitute is 
30 manufactured by gathering the flowers, which are steeped in water and 
steamed, in order to extract the essence. 

Rose-water is much counterfeited and adulterated; to test its genuineness, 
the substance should be placed in glass bottles and shaken about for a while, 
then, if it is full of bubbles moving up and down, the substance is genuine. 
35 The flower (from which it is made) is not identical with the Chinese rose 


Kms to 


Note. 

Hose-water is also known in China as ts iang-wei-lu or «rose-dew». In a preceding passage 
(supra, p. 1 34) Chau refers to the trade tbrougb the island of Kisb in rose-water. The adjacent province 
40 of Fars was celebrated for its rose-water, which, says I bn Haukal, was exported to all parts of 
the world. The city of Shapur and its valley produced, according to Mukaddasi, ten different 
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kinds of perfumed oils, TvLich y^eve exported far and wide over tlie Eo-icni woild. Le Strau'^e, 
Lands of the Eastern’^Caliphate, 293. Edrisi, op. cit., I, 394, speaks oftlie ro 3 e-wnt('r of I)jiir in 
Ears as being particularly pure. In another passage (supra, p. 141) <»iir author ineutions rose- 
water among the products of Asia Minor (Lu-mei). 

Rose-water, in Persian, is not to be conlhmuled with the ffcssenec of roso.s» in r> 

PersiLin, our attar of roses, which is an essential oil obtained from the petals of the tlow(‘r, tlie 
chief seat for the manufacture of which is at Ghazipur on the Ganges. «Tlic attar is ol.tainod after 
the rose-water is made, .by setting it out during the night and till sunrise in the morning in 
large open vessels exposed to the air, and then skimming otf the essential oil wliieh lloats at the 
topjj. Yule and Burnell, Glossary, 494. The wcomnioii substitutes of which our author speaks 10 
seems to have been prepared in much the same way as the attar. We are told, however, that tlio 
Arabs aud Persians did not know of attar of roses, it was a discovery of Princess Xurdjihan, wife 
of Jehangir, L. Langles, Rechercbes sur la decouverte dc Pessence de rose, 1804. 

The Chinese rose is the Rosa indica, Lour. According to the Pon-ts‘au the people in 
southern China prepared a fragrant water from the petals of the flowers. Bret- 15 

Schneider, Bot. Sinic., Ill, 303. See also Duarte Barbosa, op cit,, 188.' 


11 . 


GHARU-WOOD ^). 

Gh^on-likncj comes from different places. That coming from C]»()n-Ia is 
the best; the second quality is that of Chan-ch'Ong, and the poorest qualities 20 
are those of San-fo-ts'i and Sh 6 -p'o. It is customary to distinguisii botwocu 
«Upper CoastD and tcLower Coast» countries; Cluin-la and Cluin-ch'Ong arc 

called ((Upper Coast>;; Ta-shi', San-fo-ts'i and Sho-p'o ar<i called ((Lower ' 
Coasts h 

This incense is, as a rule, considered superior in quality if it comes 2i> 
from a living tree; and inferior, if from a decayed one. 'Jdie hard and lilaclc 
kind is considered superior, the yellow (or brown) inferior. The shape of this 
incense vanes widely, and several varieties have, accordingly, to he distin- 

^ rhinoceros horn and is called k-Vio-ch^un . 

% uS ('rhinoceros horn gharu-wood»); another which resemhlos the I'oak 80 
0 a swallow {yen-hku), is called yen-hku-chkn p ^); another kind, 
resembling aconite roots (fn-ki) is called fu-td-chkn ([r# ^ another 
Mnd resembles a shuttle (so) and is called so-cUkn (;^ |j^). if the graining 

together, it is called ho,iy-Jco-chku 

m ini) - 

But oa the ^hole, when judgins of the gnality. more iinportoace is 
attached to fragrance than to appearance. Furthermore, the common opinion 
that It IS a product of Fo-ni Borneo) is a 611 acy». 

Some authorities assert that shimn-Ue-d.'m or .fresh. |±) gharu 


35 
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is pruned off the tree with a knife while still growing, whereas sJiou-ch^dn,. ‘ 
or «ripe') (^) gharu, drops from the tree of itself^. The produce of the Lower 
Coast is called fan-cldon «foreign gharu-wood»). Its smell catches 

the breath and its taste is bitter and pungent. As it is used for curing chills, 

5 it is also called yau-cldon «medicinal gharu-wood»). Hai-nan also 

produces gharu-wood of a pure and lasting fragrance; it is called 
Mamj 

Notes. 

1) Clion-ltiaiHf means literally «sinMng-incense»; it is tlius called because it sinks in 
10 water. Its name in Malay and Javanese is Jcala^jibah or Icalamhahj but it is also known in those 

languages by that of rjhant or Icrfpti. gharu, gbaru-w'ood, a corruption of the Sanskrit agaric, 
which in turn is the original from which the Portuguese formed the name of jiao cVagiuJa, whence 
the French hois d?aigle and our aeagle-woodn. The name, ((aloes-wood» or aaloes)), which is also 
given it in the Bible and by A rob and other mediaeval writers, is likewise derived from the 
15 Sanskrit form. The French obois de caJamhoiir» is derived from the Malay name Jcalanibah. 

On the division of countries into ((Upper Coast» and ((Lower Coastw countries, conf. supra, 
p. 79, lines 37—40. Ta-shi is here to be understood as the Arab colonies in Sumatra, and the 
lower part of the Malay Peninsula. See also quotation from Ling-wai-tai-ta in Note 2. 

2) Nan-fang-ts'au-mu-chuang, the earliest Chinese work in which I have found gharu 
20 described, says (2,3) ((The tni-luang #) tree of Kiau-chi has a trunk like the hcdm mm 

a kind of elm), its flowers are white and abundant. Its leaves are like those of the orange 
('1^)* wants to get the aromatic substance, it must first be cut into following 

year its root, stem, branches and joints are each of a different colour. The (parts of the) heart 
of the wood and of the joints ( ), which are hard and black, and which sink in water, are 
25 cli 6n-hiang\ those which float on the surface of water are Jci-lcu-himig ( H # # ((Chicken 
bone perfume))); its root is called Imang-slwit-hiang (n m m its trunk is cJian-Mang 
its small branches which are hard and unbroken are is' ing-Tcui-hiang 
((green cassia perfumew); the knots in the root which are light and of large size are ma-f i-hiang 
((horse-hoof perfume»). The flowers have no perfume. When the fruit has ripened 
SO it is aromatic and is known as hi-sho-hiang (r chicken-tongue perfume»). It is 

certainly a most wonderful -wood!)) On the true nature of hi-sho-hiang, see infra,, p. 210. 

The same work (2,6) says the kind of paper called mi-liiang-chi is made from the bark 
and leaves of a im-hiang tree. It is somewhat of a yellow clay colour and has markings in it like 
fish-roe. It is stron-Jy perfumed, strong and tough, though soft. Soaking in water does not disinte- 
35 grate it.» In A. D. 284 a mission from Ta-tsin presented 30,000 rolls of it to the Emperor of 
China. The mission had, of course, landed in Tongking, and had purchased the paper there as an 
acceptable present. See Hirth, China and Boman Orient, 272, 275. A paper known by the same 
name was, at a later date, made in the province of Kuang-tuiig at Lo-ch6u from the 

bark of a tree called clian-liiang Ling-piau-lti-i (written in the Tang dynasty), 2,6^. 

40 Ling-wai-tai-ta, 7,i says: ((The best ch'on-hicoig comes from Chon-la (Kamboja), the second 

best from Chan-ch'ong (Tongking). The Chon-la kind is the hardest, that from Tong-liu-mei 
(Ligor possibly, in Malay Peninsula; see supra, p. 57) the most aromatic. The San-fo-ts'i product is 
called ((Lower Coast incense®, that from Fo-lo-man probably an error for Fo- 

lo-an, see supra, p. 69) is far superior to the Lower Coast incense.® 

45 Ibn Batuta, Voyages, lY, 242 says the best quality of lign-alocs was that of Kakulah 

and Kamarah (the Khmer country, Kamboja). The Arabs knew also the lign-aloes of Chan-ch'ong 
(their Sanf), which they called Sanfi. See Heyd, Hist, du Commerce, II, 581, 584. 

‘ According to L o u r e i r o, Flor. Cochin., 327, gharu is a product of the Aloexylon agallochum 

(the Aquilaria agalocha, Boxb.), Bretschneider, Bot. Sinic., Ill, 459. W. W. Skeat, Malay 
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magic 206—210, (quoting Jotumal Roy. Asiat. Soc,, Straits Branch, As 18, 359— 361) says: aXhe 
ghai’U-tree is a tall forest tree, sometimes reaching the size of fifteen feet in diameter. The bark 
is of a silvery gray colour, and the foliage close and dense, of a dark hue. The Malay name for 
the tree is iabah ... Gharu, the diseased heart-wood of the talcik, is found in trees of all sizes, 
even in trees of one foot in diameter, thus showing that the disease attacks the tree at an early 5 
stage. The gharu is found in pockets, and may sometimes be discovered by the veins which lun 
to these pockets .... The tree is generally cut down and left to rot, which exposes the gharu in 
about six months .... There are great differences in the quality of gharu, and great care is taken 
in classifying them. It requires a skilled man to distinguish between some of the varieties)). Eight 
varieties are then given with their distinctive peculiarities. The first — which is the clion-htaug of 10 
the Chinese, is called in Malay chandan. The tsien {or cJian)-7iicf tig referred to in another passage 
(infra p. 206) is the Malay tandoTc (or tandol). The other varieties of gharu mentioned by the Chi- 
nese are more difficult to identify with the Malay ones. The ch^sificatimi varies greatly in 
different Chinese works, thus the Nan-yiie-pi-ki (|^ by Li T iau-yilan, the 

eighteenth century editor of Chau Ju-kua’s work, mentions (14,2°) fifteen varieties, most of the 15 
jiames being quite different from those used by older writers. Pon-ts au, 34,26—29, describes twenty 
odd varieties of gharu-wood. 

3) In the first part of this work, our author says that gharu-wood of one kind or another is 
procured in the following countries: Kiau-chi, Chan-ch*ong, Chon-la, Tbng-liu-mci, San-fo-ts'i, Tan- 
ma-ling, Ling-ya-ssi-kia, Fo-lo-an, the islands east of Borneo, and Hainan. In Clian-ch ong (Annam), 20 
he tells us (supra, p. 48) there was levied a special tax on persons engaged in hunting for gharu. 

4) This definition of the difference between <(raw» and aripe)) gharu appears — in the 
light of the information supplied from Malay sources (supra, n. 2.) — to be correct; it is however, very 
difficult to follow our author in his explanations concerning the various varieties of this product, 

5) Kiau-chi also produced gharu (see supra, p. 46). Ling-w'ai-tai-ta, 7,1—2 says that 25 

pongdai gharu-wood is also known as clion-shm-Jiiang or ccsinking in water inconsew. Perfect 
nodules are rare, they are like little bamboo hats (/]> niushrooms. If they float on 

water, they have lost their fragrance and are worth but little. This cJibn-sMti is used in mode- 
cine. There is also a good variety of p* ong-lai-hiang called chodcu-pan-Jiirmg 

because it is spotted like a partridge’s breast. Its perfume is weak but agreeable. There is also a 30 
p ong-lai-tsUn'-liiang which comes from Hainan. 


11 ^ 

TSHEN-HIANG GHARU-WOOD #). 

Tsien-Jiimg is an inferior quality of gharu-wood, being similar to (cli^on- 
Jiiang) in fragrance and taste, but fibrous and not very solid, whence it is 35 
considered inferior to the clfon-hmng, though better than the «ripe su» 
variety. 

Note. 

Kan-fang-ts'au-mu-chuang (loc. cit.) says that cJian-hiang ( is the product 

of the trunk of the tree; this is probably the same as the tsien-Jiiang. Ling-wai-tai-ta, 7,2, says 40 
that tsien-hiang comes from Hainan; it flows from the tree in Hquid form and coagulates in a 
mass like needles. IP" ong-lai-tsiin~Mang coagulates in a flat plate-shaped mass. The small frag- 
ments off the edges of this variety are known as hie-TPo-hiang (;^ ^ ^ ocrab-shell 
incense»). The Tcuang-hiang abrilliant incense») which comes from (cnorth of the Sea» 

Southern China?) and Kiau-chi is identical with tsien-hiang. The sTidu-su variety is 45 
mentioned in the next paragraph. 



11,11^-11“ SU AXD CHAN GHAKU-WOOD. — HTTANG-Sn6U'HIAKa GHARU-TfOOD. 
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SU AND CHAN GHARU-WOOD W 

Shone/ (or fresli)-SM (4 it) comes from Chon-la and Chan-ch'cing, but 
shou (or ripe)-S2t (^ has various sources. The Chon-la kind is the best; 

5 the second class is the one from Chan-ch'ong, and the lowest that of Sho-p'o. 
"We call shong-sii that kind which is obtained from the wood of the tree cut 
down for the express purpose (of getting it), and sMu-su the incense remain- 
ing in the rotten wood of a tree which has fallen down. The fragrance and 
taste of shong-su are lasting, those of shou-su are apt to have a singed 
10 smell; for this reason the shong kind is superior to the sMu. 

A still inferior incense is called chan (^). Its source of origin is the 
same as that of shou-su; but we call the incense which has fallen off the 
tree from its own accord shou-su, and that which consists partly of wood 
chan; it is partly shong, partly shou. Traders slice the wood with a knife, 
15 in order to obtain the incense, of which the better pieces are selected to be 
mixed with shou-su, in which state it reaches the market; nor can purchas- 
ers distinguish it from the genuine article (i. e., shou-su-hiang). 


11 

HUANG-SHOU-HIANG GHARU-WOOD 

20 Wi #)• 

Huang-shou-hiang comes from several countries, but the Ch 5 n-la variety 
is the best. It is so called because it is yellow Qiuang) and ripe {shou). It is 
called huang-shou-i^ung (^ ^ if its surface is hard, while the inside 
is decayed, and if it is barrel (^'tt«^)-shaped. When it contains tsien-hiang 
25 and is black throughout, and when its aroma is particularly good, it is called 
Ua-tsien-huang-shou ^ ^ ^); this is the best quality of this variety 
of gharu^ 

Note. 

1) Nan-yU^-pi-ki, 14,3 says, speaking of Hainan huang-shdu-Mang, that it is divided into 
30 lio-cKbn 1 ^) and huang-clCbn 1 ^); there is furthermore a kind of soft huang- 

cKon called la-cTion «wax-gharu»). means literally «yellow-ripc- 

containing-tsien-ghar u» . 
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snOxo-HUKe gqap.u-wood. — saxoal-avood. 




11 - 1 . 

SHONG-fflANG GHARU-WOOD #). 

Sluhuj-lilang comes from Chan-ch'ong and Clion-la; it is also found 
throughout Hai-nan. Its price is cheaper than that of black lio-cli^dn- ( 

m'- ' 5 

The incense is procured from the lopped off young brandies. If the 
incense is fresh (^) in the wood, it is called s 7 iot>g-]i/aii{f. 

If the bark (over the gharu) has grown three-tenths (of iin inch) in 
thickness, (the gharu) is called cJian-Ji-iang (§ ^); if it is tivc-tonths (of 
an inch) thick, it is fs/cii-lkuig (^' ^); when a full inch thick, then it is lo 
ch'on-lmiig (^ ^) 

Notes. 

1) A character or two are missing in the text after the word «blaclc» (icti); hut tliere can 
be no doubt that this blank should be filled by the characters Itn-rh'mi, as the only kind of 
gharu called ((black)) is the Tcio-dh'on raiiety. Supra, p. 158, our author says that slumii-hianq 15 
was a product ofthe islands lying to the east ofP'o-ni, pix-sinuably the 0(>lc'bes; he was misinfurmei'l. 

2) In other words the quality of the gharu improves with the thickness of the bark (1^) 
over the gharu — eh'on-Uang, the best quality, being found in the heart of tite wood. 


12 . 


SANDAL- WOOD (;}§ ^). 20 

Tan-lilany comes from the two countries of Tu-ktiug (fj' and 
Ti-wu (j^ ^); it is also found in San-fo-ts'i. The tree resembles the lichee 
of China, even the leaves are like it. The natives fell the tree and dry it iu 
the shade. Its aroma is pure and strong and apt to evaporate; in burning it 
s^as^s all other incenses. A variety of yellow colour is called latauq-fan 25 
(^ ^); a red-brown variety is called f/i-iVm (^ ;g); a light and brittle 

and IS called slia-fan ;jg). The aroma of these varieties is about 
the same. 


The best quality is that derived from old trees, when the bark is thin 
and the fuU proportion of fragrance is contained in it. The second quality 30 
contains only seven or eight tenths of fragrance. The poorest qnality is called 
ticn-svig-hang (|6 ^ ^). Pieces of sandal-wood which have dropped 
down like rain are called p’o-lou-Umg (^ ^), or «scented (wood) 

feoken off and dropped down.* The root ofthe tree is called Mang-fm (# 
^) or ((incense head.» ^ " 

85 
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CLOTES. 
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Note. 

In Cliincse Buddhist works saudal-wood is called chan {ov Gh6ii)-t* an [or lS ] '^^)j 

transcribing the Sanskrit word cliandana; t'an, the name now in general use in China, is a^ti’uncated 
form of that first used. Wei-shu, 102,18^ mentions «white clion-t'an (Q ;®) as a product 
5 of Pa-lai Southern India. Ta-kang and Ti-wu are mentioned among the dependen- 

cies of Java. Ta-kang, which our author says (supra, p. 84) was an island, remains unidentified; 
Schlegel has suggested (see supra, p. 86) that Ta-kang is the old name of Samarang. Ti-wu, in 
Cantonese Tai-mat, is the island of Timor, elsewhere called Ti-mbn. In the first part of his work 
our author has told us that sandal-wood was als© a product of T'ibn-chu (western coast of India), 
10 and of the Malay Peninsula, and that Ts'Ong-pa (Zanguebar) produced yellow sandal-wood. On this 
latter point, see supra, p. 127, n. 4. 

The Ku-kin-chu 2,2) mentions red sandal-wood, which it calls tzt~fan and 

izi-mci-miL TK)) ^ product of Fu-nan (Siam). Conf. Pbn-ts'au-kang-mu, 34,35-86% 

which quotes the T'u-king-pon-ts'au to the effect that a fan tree, but with odorless wood, grew 
15 in the valleys of the Yang-tzi and of the Huai-ho. 

Crawfurd, Hist. Indian Archipelago, I, 519, says, regarding sandal-wood, that «from Java 
and Madura eastward it is scattered in small quantities throughout the different islands, improving 
in quality and quantity as we move to the east, until we reach Timur, where the best and largest 
supply occurs. In the language of Timur sandal-wood is called Aikammi\ and in that of 
20 Amboyna jbjasrn. In the western countries, where it either does not exist at all, or exists in 
small quantities and of bad quality, it is universally known by the Sanski’it name Chandana.y> In 
another passage (III, 421) he says ctthe sandal-wood of the Indian Islands is considered inferior 
to that of Malabar,)) 


13. 

25 CLOVES (T #). 

Timj-ldamj come from the countries of the Ta-sM and from Sh6-p'o. 
They are called tUig-luang or «nail-incense» because they resemble in shape 
the Chinese character ting (“p, «a nail»). They have the property of removing 
had smells from the mouth, and high officials at Court put cloves into their 
so mouths when they have to lay matters before the Emperor. The lai-ge ones 
are called ting-Mang-imi (“J” ^ ■^), and this is the same as hi-sM-hiang 
^)) though some say that Ici-sho-Jiiang is the stone of the Persian 
date (=f‘ ^ ^). 

Note. 

35 In tbe first part of this work, Chau has stated (supra, pp, 77, 84) that cloves were a pro- 

duct of Eastern Java and of its dependencies, the same region which produced sandal-wood, in 
other words the Moluccas. He refers also to the trade in cloves in Ceylon and in Malabar, whither 
they were brought by foreign traders {Fan-shang), Our author was, therefore, better informed 
on this subject than Marco Polo who, though stating in one passage (H, 254) that they were a 
40 product of Java, adds in another (IT, 280) that they grew also on the island of Necuveran (Hico- 
bar Islands). Ibn Batuta, Voyages, IT, 243, confounded the cinnamon and the nutmeg-tree 

14 
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NUTMEaS. 


11,13-14 


■vrith cloyes. De Can do lie, Origine des plantes cultiv6es, 128, tliinks that dovca, a product of 
the Caryophyllus aromaticiis, Linne, are indigenous to the Molucca Islands. See He yd, Hist, du 
Commerce, II, 603—607, and Crawfurd, History Malay Archipel., I, 494. 

In the Chinese Customs Tariff of the present day we find mu-tin (j-hiang, «molh(U’'L‘lovcsj), 
answering to the Hiifj-liinug-mit of our text. The Su-ch'on-linng-faiui M 5 

says that Jci-sho-hiang (achicken-tongue incense») is iing -luting -mu, hut, it adds, (cat tlie present 

day the name is likewise applied to a substance found iwju-lviang (frankincense), and which is 

.. | -|* 11 -, 

of the size of a shan-chu-yu (df ^ Cornus officinalis); when cut out it is like a per- 
Simmon seed; it is tasteless.)) According to the Pon-t s' au-kang-mu (34,32^)7. i-slio-Mang is the female, 
and tvig-hinug the male, clove. The Nan-fang'ts*au-mu-chuang (2,s, and supra p, 205, note 2) says 10 
that hi-sho-hiang is the ripe and aromatic fruit of the mi-liiayig, or caglc-wood tree, of China. 

The Chinese name here given the date, ts\tn-nien-Unnj or ((thousand year isauy^, was 
evidently used on account of the stony hardness of the dates on reaching China, and on 
account of their resemblance to the tmn or common jujube (Zizyphus vulgaris, Lam.), which is 
indigenous to China. Yu-yang-tsa-tsu, 18, o% the earliest work we have seen describing the date, 15 
calls it Pn-t^si-tsnu, i. e., ((Persian tsauy^, and says that in Persian it is called Jcu-mang ( ^ 

Arabic, IcTiurma). In the T'ang-shu, 221 Bj 18 ^j we find the name written liu-mang 

P6n-ts'au, 81,31’’, gives also the foim Ic'u-lu-ma ^). See also Ling-piau-lu-i, 2,4’’. 


14 . 

NUTMEGS (1^ 



20 


J 6 u-t 6 xi-¥ 6 u are brought from the foreign tribes in the depths of the 
islands of Huang-ma-chu and Niu-lun The tree resembles the Chinese 

juniper and attains a height of upwards of an hundred feet. Its trunk 
and branches, with the foliage, present the appearance of a large sliady roof 
under which forty or fifty men may find protection. When the blossoms open 25 
in the spring they are taken oif and dried in the sun; this is the article now 
known as t 6 u~¥m-lma ^ The fruit (nut) resembles the f('i.-tz~b 
-y-) nut; when the shell is removed the pulp can be kept a long time, if 
preserved in ashes (jiyc). According to the POn-ts'au its properties are 
warming. 2^ 

Note. 


35 


Huaug-ma-chu and Niu-lun were dependencies of Java (supra, p. 88), presumably in the 
Moluccas, in which islands the nutmeg (Myristica fragrans) is indigenous. De Candolle, Origiuo 
des plantes cultivfies, 886, Crawfurd, op. cit., I, 505. Heyd, Hist, du Commerce, II, 644, says the 
original home of the nutmeg-tree is still doubtful. 

^th^arWrUfthe eighth century Ch'dnTs'ang-k'i ^ M), in his Pon-ts'au- 
W ^^st Chinese author to describe g6u-t6?i-/^'du, which ho states 

was hrought to China from foreign countries, where it was called hn-M-Id 
probably intended for JcaJculah (AXala), which is the Arabic name for cardamom. Br^schneider’ 

. f ■ nutmeg-tree must have been imported from its original habitat 40 

into the province of Kuang-tung somewhere between the time of Ch'bn Ts'ang-k'i and the end of 

Sn 1 (M entitled T'u-king- 

pon-tsau (P M 2(C tliat the tree was cultivated inTing-mn. «The buds and flowers, 
he says, grow m the spring; the fruit resembles the cardamom, but it is round and smaller, the 
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LAKA-WOOD. 
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shell darlcor hrowii, sticking closer to the pulp and thinner than that of the cardamom. The 
pulp has an acrid taste. The crop is gathered in the sixth moon.)) He gives an illustration of a 
nutmeg, which he calls ^Cantonese nutmeg)). Su died in A. D. 1101, according to Sung-shi, 340,30. 

T6n~lcou~hfa is mace, the arillus of the nutmeg. Cr a wfurd, op. cit., I, 506. Thefei-fi’i is 
5 now the hazel nut (torreya nucifera); it seems that the name was applied to that nut at the time . 
our author wrote. Bretschneider, Bot, Sinic., Ill, 429, and Hanbury, Science papers, 233. 

We translate hn/ by washes)) and not cdime)) on the strength of a passage in the Chong-lei 
p5n-ts'au (|^ ^ ^), 0,32, in which Lei-kiing ^ fifth century A. B.) says with 

regard to the nutmeg: wwhen it is to be used glutinous rice is powdered and soaked in boiling 
10 water, after which the nut is wrapped in it and baked in hot ashes until the rice coating has 
turned brovmi. The rice is then removed and the nut is fit for use. The use of copper vessels is 
to be avoided.)) The correct translation may be, however, cdime)), for Crawfurd (op. cit., I, 509) 
says that in the process of curing nutmegs they are wdipped twice or thrice in lime-water, or 
rather a thick mixture of lime and water, made of fine shells, which is supposed to secure them 
15 from the dojircdations of insects and worms.)) The Pon-ts'au referred to, the chief botanical work 
of the Sung dynasty, was compiled in A. D. 1108. See Bretschneider, Botanicon Sinicum, I, 47. 


15 . 

LAKA-WOOD (1^ ^ ^). 

Kkmi-clidti-ltHnui comes from San-fo-ts'i, Sho-p'o and P'Cng-fQng; it 
20 is also found in all the districts of Kuang-tung and Kuang-si\ Its aroma is 
strong and penetrating; it counteracts bad smells. All the people of Ts'iian- 
chou, no matter whether a household be rich or poor, burn this incense at 
the end of the year, as if (they were making) a Sacrifice to Heaven®. 

Its price is very cheap. The product of San-fo-ts'i is considered the best 
25 on account of the pm’ity and strength of its fragrance. This wood is also 
called t£-fdng-Mmig ^ or «red vine incense»®. 

Notes. 

1) P*ong-fung, Pahang, on the east coast of the Malay Peninsula. In the first part of this 
work the author states that laka-wood was a product of Sumatra, Tan-ma-ling (Kwantan), Fo- 

30 lo-an (Beranang), Sho-p'o (Java), the Celebes (?), and Borneo. 

Tung-si-yang-k'au, 3,13^17®' uses the name Mang-liiang^ and says it was a product 
ofPataiu(^ and Palembang. The PQn-ts'au, 34.86, says it is also called Tci-Tcu-hiang, 

which, in another passage (supra, p. 206, line 25), is given as the name of a kind of gharu-wood. 

2) The ftSacrifice to Heaven)), ot fan-cKai lit. ((burning fuel»), was not performed 

35 by the people at large, but by the Sovereign. See Legge, Li Ki, II, 202. The simile does not 

appear a happy one; it can only mean that, in view of the cheapness of this odoriferous wood, 
every one celebrated the coming of the Hew Year in the same way as the Emperors did with the 
fan~cKaL 

3) In another passage (supra, p. 198) our author states that the sap of the laka-wood tree 
40 was used to make an ((imitation dragon’s-blood)). 
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MUSK- WOOD. — JACK-FRUIT. 


11,16-17 


16 , 

MUSK- WOOD # 7|^). 


SM-hiang-vm comes from Clian-cli'oug and Chon-la. It is a. tree which 
from age falls down and sinks into the ground, where it decays; this is the 
best variety. As its fragrance has a slight resemblance to that of musk, the 
wood is called «musk-wood». When fresh cut, it is of a strong and unpleasant 
odour; this is the inferior quality. The people of Ts'tian-ch 6 u use this wood 
a good deal for making furniture resembling that made of rosi'-wood (i:^ 

Note. 



5 


10 


* We have been unable to identify this product, nor have we found any mention of it in other 
Chinese works. The Tung-si-yang-k'au, 3,10^ mentions this product as comiii.a from Kiimboja, but 
has nothing to say concerning it, except that the I-fung-chi says it has the odour of musk. The 
Pon-ts'au does not refer to it. 


JACK-FRUIT ('^ ^ f ). 

The fo-lo-mi is of the size of a pumpkin; its outer skin is covered with 
nodules like the hair on a Buddha’s head. Its colour is green while growing, 
and turns yellow when ripe. The pulp, when cut out of the fruit, is of 
extreme sweetness. The tree resembles a hanian, and the flowers grow in 20 
clusters (||). When the flowers fall and the fruit sets, ouly one develops, the 
rest shrivel up. The jgo-lo-mi comes from Su-ki-tau; it is also found at the 
Nam-hoi Temple in Canton. 


Note. 

This fruit is the product of the Artocarpus integrifolia; the origin of our name for it, jacl;, 26 
is the Malayalani name of the fruit, chaKka. Its Sanskrit names are fiamsa,phcda/tn, .and l-anUikn- 
phala. Yule and Burnell, Glossary, 336. Crawfurd, Hist. Indian Archipel., I, 422. De Can- 
dolle, op. cit., 239, thinks it is indigenous to the Western Ghats-possibly Malabar. Tbo fruit was at 
&st called o-na-so by the Chinese, which is the Sanskrit name panasa. The Sni-shu, 82,7'^ is, I be- 
lieve, the earliest Chinese work to mention this fruit. Among the products peculiar to Chon-la (Kam- 80 
boja) It sp^s of -(the (:^ tree which had no Uowers, and whoso leaves were like 

the sin Diospyros kaki) and whose fruit was like a pumpkin (tung-hua). wLatcr on it received 
the name of po-Io-mi, which, the Chinese say, was given it on its introduction into Canton in the 
sixth century by a native of .the country of Po-lo» W), v^hence the name of the fruit. 

Po-lo according to T'ang-shu, 222B, was S. W. of Kamboja'^(Chi-t'u), and W0n-hi6n-tung-k'au, 35 
331 beet. Po-h, identifies it with P'o-li, which is supposed to have been in the Malay Peninsula. 
Conf. supra, pp. 83, 85, n. 4, 96. 
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ARECi-KIJTS. 
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18, 8^ has the following on the jack-fruit: «The JP'o-na-so ^[5 
tree grows (tti) in Po-ssi (Persia); it also grows in Fu-lin, where it is called a-pu~to 

according to P6n-ts"au). The tree grows to 50 or 60 feet 


or a-sn-to 

»-» r T ~T- ^ __ 

high. The bark is bliieisli-grecn. The leaves are very shiny, they do not wither in winter or 
5 siimmei’. The fruit does not come out of the flower, but proceeds from the stem of the tree, and 
is as large as a pumpkin. It has a husk enveloping it, and on the husk are spines (^])- The 
pulp is sweet and edible. The pips (inside the pulp) are as big as jujubes, and one fruit has a 
number of thorn. 'I'licy have stems (^^)- Inside the pips there is a kernel like a chestnut and 
yellow, which is excellent eating when roasted. » See also Hirth, J. A. 0. S., XXX, 24. 

10 P'ing-chou-k'o-t'an, 2,5“' says: «In front of the Nan-hai-miau (in Canton) there is a big tree. 


The ripe fruit is like a pumpkin, w’hen opened its sections (^) are like bananas. The natives 
call it po-lo-mi. When properly prepared (lit. steeped) it is good to eat mzn *)■» 

The Nan-hai (Xam-lioi in Cantoncse)-miau in Canton is supposed to have been founded 
at the cud of the sixth century A. D. The two jack-fruit trees in it were said to have been 
15 planted during the Liang dynasty (A. D. 502—557), and are supposed to have been the ancestors 
of all the jack-fruit trees in the neighbourhood. See Kuang-tung-sin-yu (published in 1700), 6,7? 
and 25,28, et seqq. At the present time the jack-fruit is found all over Kuang-tung, Hainan and 
southern Formosa. The image of the first propagator of the jack-fruit in China — the native of 
the kingdom of Po-lo referred to previously — is worshipped down to the present day in the Nam-hoi 
20 temple, where jack-fruit trees are still grown. Hotes and Queries on China and Japan, II, 169, 
191, III, 14. 

Concerning the origin of the Chinese name _/jo-7o-m< for this fruit, Thos. Watters, Essays 
on the Chinese language, 437, is inclined to think it a mixed term, po~2o may be Sanskrit for 
plifda fruit, and mi may be the Chinese word for honey. This explanation appears to us a fairly 
25 satisfactory one. 

The Tang-shu, 221^^17^, mentions that in the twenty-first year of the chong-Tcuan period 
(A. B. 647) a mission from Magadha (Central India) which came to the Chinese court, presented the 
Emperor with a po-h m M) tree. This tree, it is said, resembled a pai-yang tree ( Q 
Populus alba, L,). JPo-lo is, as noted previously, the Sanskrit word for afruitw — but it seems 
30 possible that this particular one may have been Q.po-lo~mi or jack-fruit tree, if not a pine-apple. 


18 . 

ARECA-NUTS W- 

comes from seyeral foreign countries, also from the four 
districts of Hai-nan; it is likewise found in Kiau-cM. The tree resembles the 
35 coir-palm 

«The fruit grows on the leaves, fastened to them in clusters, as on 
willow twigs. When gathered in the spring it is called juan-pin-lang m 
^ or «soft ai*eca-nuts») and is commonly known as pin-lang-sien 
^ ^ or afresh areca-nuts»); it is then good to chew. When gathered in 
40 the summer or the autmnn and dried it is called mi-pin-lang ^ 



2U 


cocoAurr. 


11,18-19 


or «ric 6 areca-nuts®). Preserved in salt it is called ycn-iiix-lciiuj 
or «salted areca-nuts®). Small and pointed nuts are called h'l-^^iu-jini-lauy 
^ «cliicken Peart areca-nuts»), large and flat ones fa-fu-tsi 

(:^ E ¥ or «big bellies®).®® 

When cbewed, these nuts have the effect of preventing eructation. In 5 

San-fo-ts'i they make wine out of the juice. 

((The Customs at Canton and Ts'tian-choii derive an annual revenue of 
several tens of thousands of strings of cash from the tiade caiiied on in this 
product® by foreign ships. But most of the product comes from Hai-nan. The 
«fresh nuts® and the ((salted nuts® come from there, whereas the Ici-HW and 10 
the ta-fu-td varieties come mostly from Ma-i. 

Notes. 

1) Fin-lfinij is a transcription of the Malay name of the aroca-palm (Arcca catechu, L.) 

IS’an-fang-ts'au-mu-cliuangj 3,1^, says tliat i t ^om es from Lm-i boutliern Iiido- 

OMna) and that it is also 2nn'mo7i-yaii-tsit)i ^ or ccpin-mon medicinal 15 

comfit)). De Candolle, op. cit, 344 thinks it may be indigenous to tlic Malay Pouinaula. Our 
author mentions betel-nuts in the first part of his work as a product of Coromandel, of Hainan 
and of the PhiHppine islands (Ma-i), He calls (supra, p. 160) the hctel-nuts brought from tlic last 
named place yaii-jgin-lang or «medicinal arcca-nuts». He mentions (supra, pp. 60, 78) wiuo made 
with areca-nuts as in use in Sumatra (San-fo-ts*i) and Java. 20 

2) This paragraph, as also that part of the last paragraph in quotation marks, arc taken 
from Ling-wai-tai-ta, 8,3, The Pon-ts'au, 31,u--i9, says the ta-fii4z% is also (‘ailed clui‘;pinAang, 
(cpig betel-nut)). 


19 . 

COCOANUT (# -y-). 26 

((The ye-td, as regards the trunk and leaves, closely resembles the 
coir-pahn and the areca-palm. The fruit grows in the leaves in bunches of 
several nuts of the size of a vessel holding five pints (^). It is the biggest 
of fruits, with the sole exception of the jack-fruit. When cut the outer skin 
is at first green and tender, but after some time it turns yellow, and when 30 
kept a long time the skin shrivels and dries up. The nut shell contained in 
the outer skin can be made into vessels; the pulp inside the shell is of a 
jade-like white, and of an agreeable taste, resembling that of cow’s milk. The 
juice ('^) inside the pulp is very clear and fragrant when fresh, hut when 
stale it turns muddy, and is no longer drinkable.® In the states of Nan-p'i 36 
they make wine out of the juice of its flower mixed with syrup. 
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Note. 

Tlic wliole of tLis section, except tlie last phrase, is quoted from Ling-wai-tai-ta, 8,4. 
De Candolle, op. cit., 345 — 350 discusses the question of the original habitat of the cocoanut. 
He is disposed to place it in the Indian Archipelago. It appears to have been already knoTvn in 
5 China in the second century before our era. Nan-fang-ts'aii-mu-chuang, 3,2, refers to the toddy 
made from it in Indo-China (Lin-i and Nan-ydd) and to its intoxicating property. The cocoanut, 
it adds, is commonly called Yue-icang-f 6ii «head of the king of Yu6»), because in 

olden times there Avas a fend between the king of Lin-i and the king of Nan-ytle, and the former 
sent an assassin who killed the king and cut off his head, which the king of Lin-i had hung on 
10 a tree. After a while it changed into a cocoanut, when the king in anger had it cut down and 
made into a slop-bowl people of the South, the author adds to clinch the story, 

still follow this custom of making slop-bowls out of cocoanuts. See also Ling-piau-lu-i, 2,6^ (T'ang 
dynasty). On the subject of liquors used in southern Asia, the P6n-ts*au, 31,20, refers to a number, 
among them to one made in Tun-sun (in the Malay Peninsula probably) with the juice of the 
15 flowers of a tree like a pomegranate. In a previous passage (supra, p. 89) our author says that 
in Ku-lin (Quilon) <(they made a liquor with a mixture of honey (or syrup) with cocoanuts and 
the juice of a flower, which they let ferment;» perhaps it was similar to that mentioned in the 
Pbn-ts'au. 


20 . 

20 OAK-GALLS :5 Y*)- 

Mo-shl-tzi come from Wu-ssi-li ^ ^ Mosul) in the Ta-shi country. 
The tree resembles the camphor- tree, it blossoms once a year and bears a fruit 
similar to the Chinese acorn and called sha-mo-lu (fp ^), or 

fu-lu ^), and which is edible. The following year it grows what is 

26 called ma-clfa ^), which is the same as mo-slii-tzi. The year following 
appear again slia-mo-lu, and the mo-sKi-tzi grow in alternate years, so it 
is a valuable article. What a wonderful thing to see one root produce diffe- 
rent fruits 1 

Note. 

30 The Yii-yaug-tsa-tsu, 18,8% appears to be the earliest Chinese work to describe in some detail 

oak-galls. It says: cc Wu-sM-tzi come from Po-ssl (Persia), and in Persian they are 

called mo-tsb ( ^ ^). The ^tree is sixty to seventy feet high, and eight or nine feet in cir- 
cumference. Th^eaves are like peach leaves but larger. In the third moon its flowers open, they 
are white and reddish in the center. The seed is round like a pill, at first green, but when ripe 

85 a yellowish white. Those with holes in them have been pierced by insects, the perfect nuts are 
without holes in the skin; these are used to make medicine. One year the tree produces wu-sJii'-tzij 
the following it pioduces jpo-lu-tzi M of the size of the finger tip and three inches 

long. On the npper end there is a cup (^) in which is the kernel, like a chestnut, of brown 
colour and which is edible.» 

40 Our author deriyes most of his information from Ling-wai-tai-ta, 3,4®, only adding the 

Persian names of the oak, balut^ (pu-lu) and shcCh-bdlut or royal oak, in Chinese sha-mo-lu. TPw- 
shi-m, rno-sM-m, mo-t8d and all represent the Persian mazu, the word for oak-gaUs. 
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Thos. YVatters, Essays on the Chinese language, 349. See also supra, p. l^JO. ci-sliu, 102,12% 
and Sui-shu, 83, ig^ mention wu-sIilAzi as one of the products of Po-ssi (PeiNm). 

Duarte Barbosa, in the beginning of the fifteenth century, speaking of the trade of 
Malacca, says that among the articles its merchants dealt ^vith ^vere mar/icatt, «^^hicll arc .u.iH- 
nuts, which they bring from the Levant to Cambay, by way of hh'klv.di, and they are worth a 
great deal in China and Java». Description of the Coasts of East Africa and Malabar, 191 (Hakl. 
Soc. edit.). See also Heyd, Hist, du Commerce, II, 644. 

There is some doubt whether niau-li, which we have translated by aacornw, sliould not be 
rendered by (tchestnnt»; this confusion exists among the Chinese. See Porter Smith, Contri- 
butions, 60 and Bretschneider, Botanicon Sinfeum, II, 320. 


10 


21 . 

EBONY m -Y). 

Wn-iiiun-fzi resembles the coir-palm it is an erect tree of 

olive-green colour, growing to a height of an hundred feet and more, with a 
thick green and highly luxuriant foliage. Its wood is as hard as iron and is 
lends itself to the manufacture of woodware, being glossy like lacquered 
ware, for which reason it is generally considered a precious -wood { 3 ^ 

Note. 

Ku-kin-chu, 3,i, says: «I-mu ( If ;k) or ivo-i-mu If 7k) comes from 

Tongking (Kiau-chou). Its colour is black, and it is veined. It is also called «ri^-zc*on-(Caiiton. vion) 20 
mu (.^ X 7k «black-veined-wood»). 

Pon-ts'au-kang-mu, 35^,37, says that the name wn-mdn-mu and v'u-won-imt arc identical 
with unt-jiin name used at the present day to designate ebony. This disposes of 

Schle gel’s doubts, who (T'oung Pao. Ser II, Yol. 11, 127) says tciMnan-mu ^ 7k) 

stands for «Black fir-tree» and signifies «Arenga saccharifcra.» 25 

Han-yu6-pi-ki, 13,6 says that cewu-mu is a product of Kiiing-chou (in Hainan) and of the 
islands. It is much used among the natives to make chopsticks of. The Kmng-cld (J^ 
says there comes from Hainan a kind of 'icu-mu called Jcio-icu ( ^ ), which is uniformly 

black throughout and is very brittle. There is also a variety called clia~wu which is 

(brought to China) by foreign ships and which is so dense that it sinks in water. There are a 30- 
great many varieties of (this kind of) all of which are good for making cancs and tables. 

None is real unless it sinks in water.» In Amoy dialect lou-mon-izi is pronounced o-ha 7 htzi, and 
this word no doubt corresponds to the Persian dhnus (e^evoq) aebonyw, from which the Spanish 
abemis and our ebony are derived. The Persian dhnus is also, apparently, the bonus of Marco 
Polo, of which be says there were vast forests in Champa (the Chan-ch'Ong of the Chinese). Yule, 35 
Marco Polo, II, 250, 252. 

The explanation of this wood being designated by the same term in old Chinese works 
and by the Persians must be that, either the Chinese received their first supplies of it through 
Persian traders, or the word is indigenous to one of the Indo-Chinese districts where the 
tree grows, and that it had travelled to the east and west with the article. This last expla- 4a 
nation would somewhat modify the traditional etymology of the names for ebony known to the 
ancient Greeks, Hebrews and Latins. Ebony, it should be remembered, is the wood of various 
species of trees of the genus Diospyros and the natural order Ebenacem. The Nan-ytt6-pi-ki, in 
the passage quoted above, shows that the Chinese are aware of this fact. 
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22 . 

SAPAN-WOOD im 7k). 

comes from the country of Chon-la. The tree resembles the pine 
and juniper. The leaves are like those of the tung-is^hig tree ^). Its 
5 habitat is in the uncultivated parts ‘of the hilly country, -where the people 
are allowed to cut it. When the bark is removed and the wood dried in the 
sun, it is of a deep red colour and may be used in dying purple. It is popu- 
larly kno-wn as wa-mu Tfc). 


Note. 

10 Tlie wood of tlie Caesalpinia sappan. It was known to the Arabs as halckam^ and as 

Brazil-wood in Western mediaeval commerce. Its name in Malay is supanr/, which is the original 
of the Chinese su-7nn, or rather of t he e arlier form su-fang, concerning which Nan-fang ts'au-mu- 
chiiang, 2,4, says: «Thc sii-fang belongs to the liuai sophora) variety. The 

flowers have black seeds. The tree grows in Chan-ch'Ong (Annam). The men of the south (of 
15 China) make a deep red dye by steeping it in Ta-yii water, which (has the property of) 

making the colour particularly dcGp.» The word su-fang is said by some Chinese writers to be the 
name of an island. Pdn-ts'au, 35^^35^. Conf. Yule, Marco Polo, II, 369, where sappan is derived 
from Japan, an impossible derivation, as the name Ji-pon (Japan) was first used in A. D. 670. 

In connexion with dye stuffs, it is interesting to note that already in the sixth century, or 
20 very early in the seventh, the true indigo or Indigofera tinctoria, L. was known to the Chinese 
as a product of the Persian (Sassanian) province of Ts'au (^); it was called in Chinese tsHng-tai 
Sui-shu, 83. Sect. Ts'au. See Bretschneider, J. C. B. R. A. S., XXV, 214. 

The tena tnng-iiing here used is a descriptive and comprehensive one (ccwinter-green») 
applied to certain evergreen oleaceous trees which harbour the wax-insect. Porter Smith, 
25 Materia medica, 229, H anbury, Science papers, 67.It is the Ligustrum lucidum, Bretschneider, 
Bot. Sinic., Ill, 513—517. Wa-mn, may be an abbreviation for Wa-li-mu or awood of Wa-li». 
Wa-li is mentioned by our author (supra, p. 54) as a dependency of ChOn-la. 


23 . 

COTTON ^). 

30 «The Id-pel tree resembles a small mulberry-tree, -svith a hibiscus-like 
flower furnishing a floss half an inch and more in length, very 
much like goose-down, and containing some dozens of seeds. In the south the 
people remove the seed from the floss by means of iron chopsticks, upon 
which the floss is taken in the hand and spun without troubling about 
85 twisting together the thread. Of the cloth (^) woven therefrom there are 
several qualities)), the most durable and the strongest is called tdu-lo-miSn 
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(iib ^ the second quality is called or «foreign cloth» (# ^); 

the third «tree-cotton» or mu-mi&n (;^n: the fourth la-pn (± ^). 

These textures are sometimes dyed in various colours and brightened with 
strange patterns. The pieces measure up to five or six feet in breadth. 

Note. ® 

All the first part of this article is suhstantially a (luotation from Liug-wai-tai-ta, 6,12-13, 
the only change made by our author being that Ch6u K'li-fci compares cotton to ivilloiv-down 

^^2ntal or herbaceous cotton (Go ssypium herbaoeum, Linn.), which do Candolle, op. cit., 

323 ttiirVH is indigenous to Sindh, and w'hich was called harpasa m Sanskrit, was in general use 10 
throughout India in the Vedic times. The Greeks first learnt of it by the e.xpodition of Alexander; 
they retained its Indian name, calling it xaptiaco?. By the end of the first century of our era 
cotton both raw and manufactured, formed one of the staples of trade between the ports on the 
western coast of India, Egypt, and the Greek world. See Cr indie, 52, 64, 108, 113, and Strabo, 

20j 21. Cotton was introduced into Nineveli about 700 B. C.; it was called (ONOol-tice)). 15 
Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arcbeol.j Dec. 1909, 339. 

It would seem tbat cotton and cotton fabrics first reached China fioin Cential Asia, for 
the earliest name given them in Chinese, po-{or is c^rtai^ borrowe^roin one of the Turki 

languages The two characters composing the mmepo-tU ( ^ ^ or ^ furnish no sense 

in Chinese, and the use of different hut homophonous characters to write it, point to its being a 20 
foreign word. The nearest equivalent seems to he the Jagatai Turki word for cotton paJJiia (A;ob). 

See Radi off, WQrterbuch d. Tiirk-Dialecte, IV, 1138, Conf. G or ini, Rcsearclio^, 243, n. 2. 

Strangely enough the earliest recorded use of the word jpo-tii whi(‘h Ims come down to us 
relates to a country lying to the south-west of China, and it is applied to a hempen fabric. Hou- 
Han-shu, 116,18^ says that the Ai-lau aborigines (then in Ytin-nan) manufactured jpo~iie, wliicli a 25 
later history (Wei-shu, 101,23'’) tells us was a textile fabric of hemp, which was called in 
their language lau-Tcdu. We have to come down to the sixth century of our era to find a reference 
to cotton in Turkestan. Liang-shu, 54,8l^ says that «m K'au-chang (Turfan) there grew in 
great abundance a plant the fruit of which resembled a silk cocoon. In the cocoon is a silky 
substance like fine hemp which is called po-tie-tzh, ^ ^)- The natives 30 

weave it into a cloth which is soft and white, and which they send to the markets (of China). w 

Its use was not so general in Turkestan in the sixth century but that we find in Yon-ki in 
Eastern Turkestan the people using silk cocoons as wadding for clothes. Woi-shu, 102,7'’. 

The pilgrim Ea-hien, who travelled in India in the beginning of the fifth century, calls 
the cotton fabrics of the country po-tii in the only passage of his Eo-kuo-ki in which he refers to 35 
them (26,27 of Legge’s edit, 79 of his translation). Conf. also, China Review, XIX, 192. 

A century later occurs the first use of anew term for cotton, Tcu-pel (■^r .M) or Ici-pel 
(±^), which is the Malay word Icapas (the Sanskrit Tcarpasa)^ still in use tliroughout the Indian 
Archipelago, from Macassar to Sumatra, to designate Gossypium herbaceum. This reference occurs 
in Liang-shu, 54,15% where it is said of the people of P'o-li ^1) north coast of Sumatra 40 

or Southern Malay Peninsula?): «the people of this country wear Tzi-pei as a breech-clout CtB) 
or to make sarongs p'u-fung period (A. D. 523) a mission 

from this country to the court of the Liang brought, among other presents, some ki-pei, and 
probably introduced the use of the tenuj as to the material itself, the Chinese did not perceive, 
apparently, that it was the same as po-tiL Conf. Han-shi, 78, 2 ^ 45 

The great traveller Htian-tsang in the early part of the seventh century, describing the 
dress of the people of India, says they wore clothing of kiav^sM-ye (t* » m) — which he 
also chinesefies into cliau-Ma (10 literally «hlush of the Court))), both terms transcribing 
Sanskrit kansheya «silken stuff)) — and also clothing of tie-pu acloth of (po-)tii»).'E.e 

makes nowhere mention of the term karpasa, nor does he use the Chinese ku-pei or M-pet See 50 
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Watters, On Yuaii-cli'n-ang’s trarels, I, 147, 287. The original meaning of the word it 
would seem from Htian-tsang’s use of a mutilated form of it, had already been lost in his time. 

It would appear that the identity of jjo-tie and lii-pei was not realized till some time later; 
it was, at all events, when the T'ang-shu was written, for it says (222C,2^), in referring to this 
5 same P'o-li country (in Siam or Sumatra): «The Tcu-pei plant is found in Fo-li. The flowers are 
gathered a^ cloth made from them; the coarse kinds (we) call (toj-yjej (_^), the fine ones 

(pO‘) tie It seems probable that^o-tie was given as a name to the lighter Sumatran cotton 

fabrics because they resembled in texture those from India and Persia, to which the name had 
long been exclusively applied. The POn-ts'au, 36,OT'',says U-pei was also called Tcu-chimg 
10 pronounced Icu-tilng in the Foochow dialect, probably from Arabic Jcutun. Mayers, N^es and 
Queries, II, 95. 

Witli the simultaneous use of two distinct terms, and lci-pe% to designate the same ma- 
terial, it becomes very difficult to distinguish the various cotton fabrics mentioned in Chinese works. 
Thus T'ang-shu, 221^,1®' says that the king of Huan-wang(Annam) wore clothes of po-tie-lcu-pei, and 
15 his consort’s were of cli an-hia-lai-pc\ cKan-Mn the Indian word Jeausheya ccsilken stuff?), being here 
transferred to a cotton fabric. The confusion still existed in the twelfth century, for Ling-wai-tai-ta, 
6,13, says: «the people of the Laos country (j^ ) wore an extraordinarily fine and beautifully 

white (cotton fabric) called cKau-Tiiayi, Another instance of the confusion in the Chinese cotton ter- 
minology is furnished by T*ang-shu (222<-V^) in its notice of Java (Ho-ling), where the word for 
20 cotton is l:apas; it says: «they and eJi au-hia-2ou.)) In another passage of the same work 

(2220,6*^) it speaks of cJi aii-liia-Ue] and, in reference to the cotton of K'au-chang(Turfan), it reproduces 
(22lA,o^) substantially the earlier statement of Liang-shu given previously, without any suspicion, 
apparently, that the po-tie of that country was the same as the Jci-pei of the South. ((There is in 
Kau-ch'ang, it says, a plant called po-tie (0 #) , the flowers of which are gathered and can be 
25 woven into cloth ('^))). . / 

In the Sung period the use of the word 7 ci-pei was at last extended to Indian cotton fabrics, 
and a new term introduced (not occurring, however, in Ling-wai-tai-ta or any other work earlier 
than our author’s), iou-lo-min composed of the Sanskrit word iwZa ((cotton)), 

and of mihi (ooft, downyw, a word which appears to have been applied to certain cotton stuffs of 
30 Western Asiatic manufactuio as far back as the Wei period, when we find Mn-mien 
or Icm-tU used to designate brocaded cotton stuffs. Wei-shu, 102, 8, 10,12. 

At the time at which our author wrote there were, therefore, four foreign terms in use in 
China for cotton fabrics, po-tie^ cJiau-Maj hi-pet and idu-lo, and two purely Chinese terms, 
(IIj)’ which in the earliest Chinese works designated hempen cloth, and miin or 

35 miin-pic It appears likely that the word miin was more particularly applied to 

certain fabrics made from the ((tree-cotton)) (Gossypium arboreum, Linn.), which oar author states 
in the first part of his work was cultivated in Tongking, Hai-nan and probably Siam, and which 
is still cultivated in the Indian Archipelago and in India. 

The word mien now in general use in China to designate the cotton shrub, and 

40 mi€n-hua(^^^ ((cotton?) were unknown to the Chinese of the Sung dynasty. They would 

appear to have been coined after the introduction of cotton cultivation and spinning into China 
(Kiang-su) in the fourteenth century. Already in the twelfth century the cotton of Hai-nan was 
woven into cloth in various localities of Kuang-tung adjacent to that island. Ling-wai-tai-ta, 6,13, 
mentions Lel-chdu, Hua-ch6u and Li6n-ch6u ( mjc m.Ml as manufacturing cotton cloth 
45 both beautifully fine and white, which was called man-ki-pei (1^ ^ -M) or ((Soft 'ki'i-pei^y> 
and also a coarser and yellowish coloured kind called ts'u-Tci-pen m^M) or (Kcoarse 
ki-peLib As an article of clothing it was only used in Kuang-tung and Hai-nan by well-to-do people 
who preferred it to silk and linen. It was a woman, Huang Tau-p'o ^ ^lative of 

Hai-nan, who introduced cotton spinning into Kiang-nan. Mayers, Chin, reader’s Man., 71. 

50 In the latter part of the twelfth century, as we have seen in the first part of this work, 

China got most of her cotton, both raw and manufactured, from Hai-nan and Indo-China, but 
Java, Borneo, India, Persia, the Philippines, and even Asia Minor, supplied her with certain 
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cotton fabrics. These stuffs were either white or dyed various culuur^, also dotted, striped, mixed 
silk and cotton stuffs, brocaded, or gold -spangled. Chintzes came to China from Aunam, India 
and Persia, and damasks from Java. 

One fabric of which our author, as well as Chou K ti-f ei, speaks, cannot as yet be identified. 

It is i/ne-uo-jjif (M R *). a manufacture of the Coromandel coast, of Baghdad, of Asia 5 
Minor, and of Gha"^ (Ki-tz i-ni). It would seem to have been a light cotton gauze, or muslin, 
and was of two kinds, puz'e white, and spangled with gold. The word yiie-no is not otlLorwise 
known in Chinese literature, except possibly as the name of a country— Bukhara, or neiglibour- 
]iood — from which, on one occasion at least, dwarfs were brought to the court of China. T'ang- 
shu, 221 ^ 1 ^ Edrisi (I, 185) speaks of the cotton stuffs made m Cabul and which wTrc ('xported 10 
to China, Khorasan and Sindh. 

On the subject of cotton in the hliddle Ages, see H eyd, Histoiro du Commerce, II, Gil — G14, 
693—710, and Eirth, J. C. B. K. A. S., XXI, 230 et seqq. 


24 . 

MATS M)- 15 

The mats called ye-sin-tien come from Tan-jung-wu-lo. The foreigu 
traders carry them to San-fo-ts'i, Ling-ya-mon and Sho-p^o for trade, d'hey 
also come from the island of P'u-li-lu in the San-sti. They are made from a 
plant resembling the rattan in shape and more than ten feet in length with a 
longitudinally striped and smooth surface without knots, which is called yc-s'ni- 20 
ts^au ^). The women in those foreign parts gather (this vine), 

peel it and weave it into mats. They are sometimes dyed with red and black 
checkered patterns, when they are called ((figured mats» or Ima-th'i) (:^ 

They are warm in the winter and cool in the summer, and are very conve- 
nient to carry about. The mats coming from San-fo-ts'i are the best, those 25 
coming from the San-sii being of the poorest quality. 

Note. 

Tan-jung-wu-lo is mentioned by our aatbor (supra, p. 84) as a dependency of Sukitan or 
Java. Ling-ya-mOn is the island of Lingga (see supra, p. 60). P'u-li-lu is the island of Polillo oil' 
the east coast of Luzon. The mats made in the Philippines are still famous, though jierhaps not 30 
so fine as those of Formosan manufacture, which are locally called i-nan-t/i' aic (^ M 
The Pei-wbn-yun-fu, 58,52, mentions liic-sin-tien (^p lit., awillow-heart mats»), and 

the Tung-si-yang-k'au 4,3“ refers to tsiau-sm-tien M «banana-heart matsa) as 

a pro dMt of Ma-liu (Malacca), and (3,4'’), among the products of Hia-kiang in .Tava, to t’ dng-hua- 

(|^ ^ ^ "rattan figured matsa). The yi-sin-tien, lit., «cocoanut-heart matsa of 35 
our author are not mentioned elsewhere. 
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25 . 

PUTCHUCK (7k ^). 

Mit-hiau(i comes from the country of Ma-lo-mo of the Ta-sli'i; it is also 
found in Shi-ho and Nu-fa. The plant resembles the Chinese ssi-hua A 
5 Luffa cylindrica, lloem.). The "winter months is the time for gathering the 
root, which is chopped into pieces of one or two inches in length and sun- 
dried. Pieces like a chicken bone are of the best quahty. 

Note. 

]Ma-lo-mo is Merbat, Shi-bo is Shcbr, and ITu-fa is Zufar, the modern Dbofar, all on tbe 
10 Haclramaut coast of Arabia. See supra, p. IIG. Our author also states (supra, p, IW^Xh^Xmu-liiang 
came from tlio Somali coast (Pi-p'a-lo); but the best quality of tbe drug came, he says (supra, p. 98) 
from Naii-ni-bua-ln, which we think must be identified with Sindh, or a section of that region. Our 
author is wrong in stating tliat this product was found in Hadramaut and on the Somali coast. It 
is a native of Kashmere and was an important export from the ports of Sindh, when the author 
15 of tlie Pcriplus wrote, and probably ages before his time, as it was well known to tbe Hebrews who 
called it h'tzioih (niV'^P cassta), which, we presume, is deliver! from ilsSanskrit name, which 
is the original of tlic Greek xocto;, and the Latin cosUis. In Malay it is called pucho, which may 
he the origin of our putcMl\ or our tenn may be derived ixompiiitcliok, by wbich name this root is 
known in Calcutta. Putchiick is the root of the Aucklandia costus, Boyle. Hamilton,New Account 
20 of the Hast Indies (1744), I, 127, says: «The Wood Ligua dulcis grows only in this country (i, c., 
Sindh). It is rather a Weed than a Wood, and nothing of it is useful but the Root called Putchock, 
or, Radix dulcis. I never heard it is used in Physic, but it is a good Ingredient in the Compos- 
ition of Perfumes. There are great Quantities exported for Surat, and from thence to China.)) 

The earliest mention wediave found in Chinese works of this drug is in the Wei-shu, 102 , 12 “', 
25 and the Sui-shu ,83,16% where mention is made among the products of Po-ssi (Persia) oiisHng-mu- 
hiang ^ lit., cfgrecn-wood incense))). The name mu-hiang occurs, however, in a 

Chinese Materia medica of the fifth century, Ming-i-pid-lu by T'au Hung-king, as a plant growing 
in western YUn-nan, and wbich was also called mi-hiang (» #)■ But already at that time 
tlio Chinese product was no longer used, and isHng-mn-liiang was brought to China from abroad 
30 by foreign ships, it being said that it came from Ta-ts*in. Bretschneider, Bot. Sinic., Ill, 111. 
It would seem, therefore, that the name mu~hiang was at first applied by the Chinese to a native 
product, probably because it was Vood perfume’. In Chinese Buddhist hooks it is called Lii-so-t'o 
htsJifha. Bretschneider, loc.cit.,112. See also Yule, Marco Polo, 11,387. 


26 . 

35 CARDAMOMS (fi ^ 

Pai-tou-Je'^ou come from ChOn-la, Sho-p'o and other foreign countries; 
but Ch8n-la produces them in the largest quantity. The plant resembles the 
ssi-hua (M J!R)> and the seed a grape; it is a creeping plant fond of deep 
valleys ([JLj It blossoms in the spring and ripens in the summer. The 
40 people are allowed to gather it without hindrance. 
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Note. 

pai-tdii-Ti 6u the Amomum LMulamomiini, Linn., the ^rouiid’ or "clu^tor carda- 
mom’, a natiye plant of Kamboja, Siam and Java, The Javanese name I'ajvda^a^ appears to be 
the only one in use in tbe Indian Archipelago. Crawfnrd, Hist. Indian Arrhipelago, I, 514. 

The earliest mention of the pai-t6u-lc6u or cewhite t6u-lc6w) in Cliiiieso works occurs in 5 
the eighth century. Ch'on Ts'ang-ki (supra, p. 210, line 36) says that it was a product of 
K*ie-ku-lo (# A P possibly Kia Tan’s Ko-ku-lo, east coast Malay rcniiisula) and is tliere 
called to-lcu ‘t)- In another passage (supra, p. 210) the same author gives the native 
name of the nutmeg as ?l*a-Z:w-Zo, which Bretsjchn eider points out is piohably Jedhday the 
Arabic name for cardamom. Yii-yang-tsa-tsu, 18,ioreprodiices this phrase from Ch'on Ts'ang-k'i. lO 
It says: ((Pai-fou-Joou comes from K'i6-ku-lo, where it is called to-h{. In shape it is like the 
banana (tree). The leaves are like those of the tu-jo eight or nine feet long; they do 

not wither in winter or summer. The flowers are light yellow. The seeds form clusters lik(‘ grapes. 
When the seeds first appear they are lielit green, when ripe they turn wliite; they are gathered 
in the seventh moon.» 

Already in the eleventh century, the cardamom was grown in Kuang-tnng and Kuang-si, 
but it was inferior in quality to that brought from abioad. Brctschneidcr, Bot Sinic III 
120—123. ’’ ' 

Ling-wai-tai-ta, 8,13^ , says that the pai-tou-Tc on comes from the foreigners of the South, 
while the herbaceous (^) or ts' mt-ton-Ic on comes from the mountainous districts of Yung- 20 
eliou tlie present Nan-ning-fu in Kuang-si). oThero is alsti the flower oftlie t6u-¥('m 

wMcli is very much prized .... The people of the South pick the flouer.s .^leep tlnun in plum 
juice and dry them. They are very tasty ....» The flower of the is deserihed in Nan- 

fang -ts'au-mu chuang, l.ao. It is there said that it stops flatulencv and dispels phlegm, it has 
also the property of increasing the strength of wine. In A. D. 281 a basket of these ilowers was 26 
brought the Emperor from Tongking. He found out hy experimenting with thorn tliat they 
really possessed the properties attributed to them. Tung-si-yaug-k'au, 3, s'* tmmtions ird 
pai-iou-k ou among the products of Hia-kiang in Java. 


27 . 

PEPPER (iSg |gx). 

Hu-tstau comes from the foUowing places in Sho-p'o: Su-ld-tan, Ta-pan 
Pm-hra-yuan Ma-tung, and Jung-ya-lu; but the pepper coming from Sin-t'o 
IS the best; the Ta-pan variety takes the second place. 

Pepper grows in the nncultivated wilds, and the villages in the country 
.....the Chinese grape. The natives grow it on frames made of bamboo 
or other wood the flower opens, and in the fourth moon the fruit 


30 


35 


bine (H >1 or a «phoenix-taU«), and is 

e (and) red m colour. The grains are gathered in the fifth moon, dried 

the sun, and stored m godowns, whence they are withdrawn in the 40 
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following year, carts drawn by oxen being used to transport them to the 
market. The grain cannot stand the sun, but stands rain; therefore crops are 
but poor after dry weather, whereas heavy rainfalls may double the ordinary 
yield of the harvest. 

5 (Note. Some say that most of the pepper comes from the country of 
■Wu-li-pa (M ^'(1 ill Nan-p'i, and that the produce bought by the 

foreign traders in Sho-p'o comes from Wu-li-pa)®. 

Notes. 

1) The torni /.s'mw was applied by the Chinese in the classical period to Zanthoxylon, of 
10 which more than a dozen species are known in China. Brets chneidcr, Bot Smic., IT, 

323. Hit-tsiau, our Piper nigrum, literally ^Western Asian tsiau^ is first mentioned, it would 
appear, in tht^ Ilou-IIan-shu, llS,rj\ where it figures as a product of T'ien-chu (India). Later 
on it ocduirs in the Woi-shu, 102 , 12 ^ and the Sui-shu 83, iG^, as a product of Po-sst (i. e., it was 
brought to China hy Persian traders from India); they also mention pi-po Sanskrit 

16 pippali^ or cclong pepper)). 

Yu-yang-tsa-tsu, 18,o^ says: ((Hu-tsinu comes from Mo-k'ie-to (i. e., Magadha, or Central 
India), wdicre it is called mo-U-cln Sanskrit mariclia). The plant is a creeper, at 

first very llcxible. The leaves are an inch and a half long, they grow on stems two by two, on 
either side of tlic stem. They open at dawn and close up at night, rolling up when closed. The 
20 seeds are hc'twcoii the leaves; in shape they are like the tsiaii (Chinese pepper). When they are 
good they have a pungent taste. They are picked in the sixth moon (August-September). At the 
present day people in China who cat meat cooked in foreign style all make 

use of it)) 

Of tlie long pepper, the same work (18, lo^) says that it comes from Magadha, where it is 
25 called pi-po~li country of Fii-lin it is called a-li-ho-t'o (|J^ 

« piJ Pf)- On the localities here mentioned and the pepper trade, see more particularly, 
supra, pp. 70, 78, 83, and on the great profits of the pepper trade in our author’s time, supra, 
p. 78. Crawfurd, op. cit, I, 482 et seq. says that to enable the vine to bear first it must be 
trained on some tree or pole. There are two crops which, in point of time, are, extremely irre- 
30 gular, and in some sitixations run into each other in such a manner that the reaping is pursued 
nearly throughout the year. The mutilated paragraph in our text is made clear hy this remark. 

Crawfurd, Hist. Indian Archipelago, III, 358, says that pepper is principally obtained 
on the north-eastern coast of the Archipelago, at Patani, Tringanu and Kalentan; in the straits 
on the island of Lingcn, also at Achin, Tikao, Bencoolen, Padang and the country of the Lam- 
35 pongs. That of Penang and the west coast of Sumatra is the best. 

2) This paragrai)h is printed in the text in the form of a foot-note. It is due presumably 
to the editor Li T'iau-yuan, as the name 'Wu-li-pa— in Cantonese Mo-li-pat,— is not used by our 
author, for whom the Malabar country was Han-pT. It is just possible that the dependency of 
Nan-p'i which appears in Ms work (supra, pp. 88, 90, n. 8) under the name of Ma-li-mo (in Amoy 

40 dialect Ma-li-bwat) is Malabar. Even then he does not speak of pepper being a product of Nan-p i, 
presumably because nearly, if not all, the pepper trade of China dn Ms days was with the Indian 
Archipelago. 

It is noteworthy that Ch6u ICtt-fei is the first Chinese author to mention pepper as a 
product of the Indian Archipelago; the Arab traders of the ninth and tenth centuries speak 
45 only of the pepper of India. Ibn Khordadheh knew that pepper was produced in Ceylon, hut Ms 
information went no farther; the one source of supply waa, for Mm, Malabar. As showing the great 
importance of the Chinese pepper trade in Mar co Polo’s time, that traveller tells us (II, 186), that 
he <(heard it stated by one of the Great Kaan’s officers of customs that the quantity of pepper 
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introduced daily for consumption into the city of Kinsay amounted to 43 loads^ oacli load bein^r 
equal to 223 Ibs.w And in another passage (II, 217) he says «And I assure you that for one 
shipload of pepper that goes to Ale:sandria or elsewhere, destined for Christendom, there come a 
hundred such, aye and more too, to this haven of Zaytun». Duarte Barbosa, op. cit., 206, 
mentions also the great quantity of pepper used in China- See on the pepper trade iu the Middle 5 
Ages, Heyd, Hist, du Commerce, II, 658. 


28. 

CUBEBS ($ U 

Pi-fon[)-]c'lc come from a plant of creeping habits, which blossoms in 
the spring and bears fruit in the summer, resembling the ¥ini-nhi-t.n lo 
^ ^ white flower and black seeds, wliich are packed up after 

being dried in the sun. It is grown in Su-ki-tan in Sho-p'o. 

Note. 

Pon-ts'au-kang-mu, 32, 12 , says that jn-tong-Uie is a foreign word, and that the form 
•pi-ling-k'ie occurs. It adds that it belongs to the same tiunily as hi{~ti<iau. 15 

The cubeb (Piper cubeba), called in Javanese homdeuf^, and in Malay Jadf* bnreJeor or 
«pepper with a tail)), is,Jike the common black pepper, the product of a vine, a native of Java, 
and grows there only. Crawfurd, Hist. Indian Archipelago, I, 465. Sec also Hanbury, Science 
papers, 246 et seq. 

Kien-niv-tzi is Pharbitia triloba, according Bretschneider, Bot. Siiiic., II, 89, 193. It is 20 
Ipomoea hederacea or Pharbitis Hi], according to Porter Smith, Materia iiiedica, 170. 


29. 

ASA-FOETIDA |i). 

A-tvei comes from the country of Mu-kii-lan (tI^ ^ in the Ta-shi 
country. The tree is not a very high or large one, hut the resin exudes freely 25 
from its bark. The natives wind a piece of string round a twig, remove its 
tip, and cover it with a bamboo tube which fills with resin. This bamboo 
tube is broken up in the winter, when the resin is gathered and packed in 
skin bags. 

Some say that this resin is so poisonous that people do not dare to 30 
come near it themselves, hut, when the drug has to he gathered, tie up a 
sheep at the foot of the tree and shoot arrows at it from a distance. The 
poison of the resin then drops upon the sheep, which dies of it, and its 
decayed flesh turns into asa-foetida. I do not know which of the two accounts 
is correct; meanwhile they are both placed here on record. S5 
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Note. 

Asa-footida is a giim-resiu, the product of the Narthes asa-foetida of Falconer. It vas 
principally collected in the Persian province of Laristan - which confined on the Mekran- our 
author’s Alu-ku-Ian. It is also found near Kandahar. See Bretschneider Mediieval Eesearches, 
5 I. 85. In Sanskrit it is called |on-tyau-kang-mu, 34,81-62, gives the Persian name as 

a-yu-(t$ie), and the Indian as linn-lcH and hing-yu ® ). 

The cai’licst mention I have found of this drug occurs in Sui-shu, 83,16’’ where aa-wel 
meaicinca is mentione^among the products of the kingdom of Ts'au (j^) which, it says, is the 

same as the Ki-pin Cabul) of the Han period. A-wei is a foreign word, derived pre- 

10 sumably from the Sanskrit or Persian name of the drug. 

The next mention of the drug occurs in Hflan-tsang’s Si-yh-ki (12,1. Jnlien. Pelerins 
Bouddhistes, II, 187), where he gives its Sanskrit name Mng-h'n ( ® || and says that it is 
found ill the countiy of Ts^u-kii-ta ( ^ P^T the Ts'au of Sui-shu)^e capital of wUch he 
notes is Ho-si-na Ghazni). 

15 Yii-yang-tsa-tsii, 18, 8^ says <(A-wei comes from irie-sho-na ^ Ghazni), 

which is also called Northern India. In ICi^-shb-na it is called liing-yu ^). It also comes 

from Po-ssi (Persia), where it is called a-yu-isie 

Persian anguzad^ anguza). It grows 
to 80 or 00 feet (I). The hark is a yellowish green. The leaves come out in the third moon; they 
are like a rat’s ear in shape. It has neither blossoms nor fruit. When a branch is cut off, the sap 
20 flows like syrup and for a long time. When it coagulates, it is called a-wei. Wan (/A) 
the monk from Fu-lin, agrees withT'i-p'o (:t^ Deva) the monk from Mo-k'i6-to (Magana, 
or Central India) in saying that a-we\ is formed by the joining together of particles of tL sap 
each of the size of a grain of rice or a bean.» 


30. 

25 ALOES (M ¥). 

Lu-uri comes from tlie land of Nu-fa of the Ta-shi country. It is 
derived from a vegetable product, which looks like the tail of a king-crab. 
The natives gather it and pound it with implements made of jadestone, after 
which it is boiled into an ointment and packed in skin hags, and this is 
30 called hi-wei. 

Note. 

Our author states (supra, p. 131) that lu-w^ was a product of an island off the Somali coast, 
which must be tlie island of Socotra, whence it was probably taken to Nu-fa on the Hadramant 
coast for exportation. The name lu-w&i seems to he Persian <dwd^ the name given the Socotran 
35 aloes (Aloe Socotrina, Lam.). Yule and Burnell, Glossary, 10. See also Thos. Watters, 
Essays, 832. 

The Socotran product must have disappeared from the Chinese market after out author 
wrote, for in the Ming dynasty the substance which went by the name of but which was 

also called nu-hui no~Tmi '^) and siang-Um aelephant’s gall») was, 

40 as it is now, catechu, a product of the Acacia catechu (Sanskrit hhddira, see supra, p. 196, n. 1). 
See Pbn-ts^an-kang-mu, 34,63^—64, and Bretschneider, Ancient Chinese and Arabs, 20, note 5. 

Edrisi (1, 47), speaking of the aloes of Socotra, says: crin the month of July the leaves are 
gathered; the juice is then extracted and dried in the sun, and in the month of August it is 
packed in skin bags.» 


15 
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Tlieo. Bent, speaking of the collecting of the aloe-juico at the prcst'iit day in Socotra, 
says (Soulhern Arabia, 381): wThe aloc-gathorors dig a hole in the ground and line it ^\it]i a 
skin. Then they pile old leaves, points outward, all round till th(' pressure mnkc's the juice 
exude . .. The drops are knocked off into bags. The diops which come off nnhrokcui are the 
most valued, and called edah amsello,,.. It is exported in skins — a He also notes that the juice, 5 
when iirst extracted is called in Socotraii ia\f diho (or riho\ the latter woni meaning cavatcr)). 


31 . 

CORAL-TREE (ilffl ^ tff- 

The slmii-hu-sJiu comes from the country of P'i-no-yo of the Ta-shi. The 
tree grows in the deepest parts of the sea; its colour is at tirst white; 'as the lo 
buds form and the twigs put fortli, after rather more tlian a yoa,r, the colour 
gradually turns yellow, and the branches begin to interlaces The greatest 
height it attains is three or four feet, and large specimens arc a foot in 
circumference. 

The natives, in fishing for it, first make use of a grappling-iron of five 15 
prongs fastened to a silk rope; it is kept under water by leaden sinkers, the 
whole apparatus being thrown into the sea. When the root has been detached, 
the rope is made fast to the boat and the tree is hauled on board by means 
of a windlass. They are not always sure to get the (whole) tree, though pro- 
bably they will get a branch. At first covered with a slimy coating, it dries up 20 
and hardens when exposed to the air, and then assumes a dull cai-uation colour. 
The higher the tree, the more valuable it is. If the proper time for fishing is 
missed, it will be destroyed by worms. 


Note. 

The earliest mention of coral in Chinese literature seems to ho in nou-ITau-sliu, 118,io% 25 
■where it occurs as a product of the Roman Orient (Ta-ts'iu). 'J"an;(-t,hu, 2211*, la’’, detcribes'the 
coral fisheries m the ‘Coral islands’ presumahly in the Red Sea, in much the 

same terms as our author, who may have derived much of his information on the subject from 
this source. See Birth, China and Roman Orient, 41, 59 and 2-10. 

In the first part of this work, our author says that coral was found (on the market) of SO 
u^ssi-li (Mosul), and wae fished on the coast of Mo-k'ifi-Ia (cl-Mogreh, suhslauiially the same as 
tte P i-no-yfi here mentioned (see supra, p. 122, line 6), and also on the coast of Polillo island in the 
hihppmes. At these last named fisheries two varieties of coral were found, the one known as 
Pf TIT as (blue or green) lang-hin. The term lavg-Jean occurs in Sliu-king, 

1 1. m, Bk. 1, Ch X 81 (Legge’s, Chinese Classics, III, Pt. 1, 127), but no satisfactory explanation 35 

and ZdJi^r-tan among the products 

ofTa-tsm. Birth, China and Roman Orient, 41, 73. 
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32. 

OPAQUE GLASS 

TAu-li comes from several of the countries of the Ta-shi. The method 
followed in melting it is tlie same as that of China, that is to say, it is made 
5 hy burning ovide of lead (|^), nitrate of potash (f^), and gypsum 
To tlicso materials the Ta-shi add southern borax ||| ^), which causes 
the glass to be (dastie without being brittle ^ and indifferent 

to temperature, so that one may put it in water for a long time without 
spoiling it. It is, therefore, more valuable than the Chinese product. 

id Note. 

Lin-li, or as it was first written, ja'-Z/it mi jii-liu-U (.^ ^ ^)> a very 

enrly tTOii'criplicu of tlic Sanskrit word vaidUnja, or the Pali vehinyn^ which probably meant lapis- 
lazuli or rock-crjNliil. It ))(‘curs in the Sliuo-wdn published A. D. 100), and also in the 

'jVien-lIan-sliu, where it is said to beaproductof Ki-pin (Cabul). Tuan Yu-ts'aij the fa- 

15 mous (‘iohtrfMitli erntury editor of the Shuo-w5n says in his Shuo-won ki6-tzl-chu ( 

^ l!± »•, ((the three characters (/>/, liu, li) form a Hu (^Western Asian) word, just as 

siDi-y u^ i if sjt) form an I Eastern Asian Barharian) word .... Indian books 

Chiiu'se Buddhist Classics) speak oifci-liudi sound /e^ approxi- 

miUint^ that of yii Pn'seut day commontators of the Han-shu have omitted the character 

20 stud(‘ntH wrongly holding the character by itself and Iht-h to designate two separate and 
district things See also Ilirthj China and Bomaii Orient, 230. 

The Arah-IN‘rsiaii bnllur^tlie Greek p^puXAoq, Latin hcrylloSj our beryl, are traced likewise 
to the word taidurya. Yule and Burnell, Glossary, 67. 

"Wliile originally designating a precious stone it appears likely that, from the first, the 
25 word liiidi was apidif'd to coloured glass which was imported from India, Egypt or Phoenicia. It 
occurs, with the sense of a precious stone, in H6u-Han-slm, 116,19^, and as a native product of 
the Ai-laii country — the present YOnnan — being there mentioned with rock-crystal, amber, etc. 
Pliny, Nut. Hist., XXXVI, 20, OG says that no glass was to be compared with that made in 
India, and its superiority was due to the fact that it was made from broken crystals; but we find 
30 that the lin-\l from the Homan Orient, that is to say Egypt as well as Syria, was most prized 
in China; even in the tw^elfth century the lindi from Baghdad was held to surpass all others. 

The Wel-lio, speaking of the pciiod between A. D. 220—264, states that glass of ten colours 
was found in Ta-ts in. These colours were carnation, white, black, green, yellow, blue, purple, 
azure, red and red-brown, llirth, China and Roman Orient, 73. 

35 The manufacture of Jiu-li was introduced into China in the latter part of the fourth 

century A. I). In the reign of Shi-tsu of the Wei there came to the capital (which^^e 
present Ta-thing-fu in northern Shan-si), men from the land of the Ta-yil6-chi 
in Northern Irulia, who said they knew Low to fuse certain minerals together and to make Uu-li 
of any colour. They dug in the hills and got together what they required and fused it in the 
40 city. The finisli(‘d product was more brilliant and beautiful than that which came from the West, 
so dazzlingly radiant was it that, when they tookJt to the Palace, ail the feople standing there- 
about were filled with fear, thinking there was something supernatural about the radiance. After 
this Uudl became cheap in China and no one prized it particularly. See Wei-shu, 102,i5-is. 

Yen Slil-ku ( fiffi ^ seventh century commentator of the Han-shu), referring to the 
45 mention of Uu-U in -iVien-lIamshu says that it was the custom in his time (in China), when making^ 
what was called Uu4i, to use all (the ten kinds of coloured Zm-Zi known in the West?) and to melt 

' ’ 15* 
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them down to a liquid state ^ ^ to ^hicli certain chemicals were added 


(j[ni ^ 1^)' manufactured) was, however, filled with air-holes 

(lit., hollow 1#), and brittle, not the clear, true, genuine thing. Ts'i6n-Han-shu, 96A,ua. 

At a^arly date, but much later than that when the word liu-U first appeared, we find 
another word in Chinese literature used to designate the ordinary, transparent glass. This word 5 
poM or ^), and sometimes pi-po-U ^ f|), appears to have been copied 

on the wd liu-li and pi-liu-li. So far as we can find out, the earliest record of the word is in the 
dictionary called Yii-pien ^), which dates from the fifth century A. D. It is tliero 
explained as meaning cca precious stone» seems possible that the word was coined in 

the fifth century after the manufacture of glass had been introduced into China, and it had 10 
become necessary to differentiate this common glass from the more valuable coloured and cut 
kinds. It transcribes, in a contracted form, the Sanskrit word sphaHJea, one of the seven precious 


substances (saptOr ratna\ and originally meaning rock-crystal. In Chinese Buddhist works 
is usually transcribed ^), but Hilan-tsang (Si-yu-ki, 8,25^ et 

passim) uses the contracte_d from po-e7ii ^ 

Chang seventh century A. B.) says in his Liang-ssi-kung-ki |7|^ 

i&IB) <cThe big sea-going junks of Fu-nan that come from Western India sell mir- 
rors of pi-po-li (^. which are clear and transparent on the surface and 

throughout their mass (ft i^)* Objects of all kinds placed before them are 

reflected to the sight without one^s seeing the mirror itself. These plates arc a foot and a half 20 


in diameter and weigh forty catties. » T'u-shu-tsi-ch'dng, 32,227, Ki-sbi, 4. 

In A. D. 643 we read (T'ang-shu, 22 IB, 13 ®*) of a king of Fii-lin sending red (:^^) 
as a present to the Emperor of China. As late as 742, the same work (22 IP, 7 ^) chronicles the 
fact that a prince of Tokharestan sent «red 3^ 5^^ ^^^^d glassw or co’ed 

transparent glassw) as a present to Court. 25 

Ch 6u K*Q-f ei and our author both speak of the superior quality of the coloured and opaque 


glass ware (Uu-Ii) made in the countries of Islam, which was «cut into patterns^) or ((engraved)) 
annealed (^^)* Baghdad led in this industry, but Asia Minor, Ki-tz'i'-ni (it 
included probably Cabul, the Ei-pin of the Han period, whence lin-U was first brought to China), 
and other places sent specimens of it to China which were greatly prized. 30 

Transparent glass (po-li) is mentioned by Chau as a product of Ceylon and of tlic Coromandel 


coast. It was perhaps from the former country that the Fu-nan traders, mentioned previously, got 
the big glass mirrors they brought to China, for it appears, from what our author states, that 
it was extensively used there for decorative purposes, and was probably made in sheets, or lenses, 
as he speaks of glass screens which surrounded the throne of the king of Ceylon. 35 


Glass beads of sundry colours and glass bottles (presumably very small ones for can-yiiig 
perfumes .or for such like purposes), both of opaque glass, were used as regular trade 
articles in the dealings between the Chinese and Arab traders of the period and the natives of 
Borneo and the Philippine islands. See supra, pp. 156, 162, 

Edrisi is the only Arab writer we know of who mentions the manufacture of glass in 40 
China; he says (I, 100) that at Djankou (Khanfu, Hang-ch6u) ((they worked in Chinese glass.)) 


33 . 

CAT’S-EYES m % Hft)- 

Mau-w-tsing are of tlie size of tlie end of tlie thumb, that is, they are 
hut small stones. They are brilliant, smooth, and transparent like the eyes of 45 
a cat, for which reason they are called «cat’s-eyes». They come from. the 
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country of^Nan-p'i. In this country there is a river, called the Tan-shui-kiang 
(7^ tK yX)> where several streams unite into one. There, in the depths of 
the hills, pebbles are washed down by the heavy rains and collect there. The 
officials go theie in small boats and dredge them out of the water. Round 
5 and brilliant specimens are called c(cat’s-eyes». Some people say that they are 
the reflection of stars shining on the surface of the earth and hardened there 
by magic influence, 

Note. 

«The cat’s-eye is one of the jewels of which the Singhalese are especially proud, from a 
10 belief that it is only found in their island; but in this I apprehend they are misinformed, as 
specimens of equal merit have been brought from Quilon and Cochin on the southern coast of 
Hindustan)), Tenncnt, Ceylon, I, 37. 

In the first ])art of his work (supra, p. 73) our author says that cat’s eyes were also found 
in Ceylon. 3 he pieseiit aiticle is substantially a repetition of what he has said in his chapter on 
15 Nan-p i (Malabar), supra, pp. 88, 90, n. 7, It would appear from the passage of the P'iug-chou- 
k o-t an there quoted tliat in the eleventh century the use of this jewel in China was confined 
to the Moslim traders of Canton. 

Liiischoten, Voyage to the East Indies (Hakl, Soc. edit.) II, 141 says that cat ’a-eyes 
come from Cambaia, f<but the best out of Seylon and Pegu .... the Indians esteeme much of 
20 them, S])Ocially the Chinos, and thether they are caryed, better esteemed, and sold there then 
any other stones.)) 


34 . 

PEARLS (* ^). 

The cliihi-clin, or «real pearls», which come from certain islands in the 
25 land of the Ta-shi' are the best. They also come from the two countries of Si-nan 
(ffi ‘'ind Kieii-pi. Pearls are even found in Kuang-si and Hu-pei, hut less 
brilliant than those of the Ta-shI and of Kien-pi h 

Whenever pearls are fished for they make use of thirty or forty boats, with 
crews of several dozens of men (to each). Pearl-fishers, with ropes fastened around 
30 their bodies, their ears and noses stopped with yellow wax, are let down into 
the water about 200 or 300 feet or more, the ropes being fastened on hoard. 
"When a man makes a sign by shaking the rope, he is pulled up. Before this 
is done, however, a soft quilt is made as hot as possible in boiling water, in 
order to throw ovei’ the diver the moment he comes ont, lest he should be 
36 seized with a fit of ague and die. They may fall in with huge fishes, 
dragons, and other sea monsters and have their stomachs ripped open or a 
limb broken by collision with their dorsal fins®. When the people on hoard 
notice even as much as a drop of blood on the surface of the water, this is a 
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sign to tliem tliat the diver has hccn swallowed by a fish. Cases occur in 
which the pearl-fisher makes a signal with his rope and the man holding it 
■on board is not able to pull him np; then the whole crew pull with all their 
strength, and bring him up with his feet bitten off by a monster. 

What the pearl-fishers call apearl’s-mothers -^) ® is under the con- 5 
trol of the foreign officials, who keep a register in which the finds of shells 
are entered under the names of the fishermen, in the order in which they 
occur. The shells are then placed in a pit. After rather more than a month 
the shell will be found to have decayed, when the pearls may be removed, 
cleaned, and divided between (the government and) the pearl-fishers. 10 

As a general rule a pearl is considered valuable if it is perfectly round; 
the test for its absolute roundness is, that it will not cease rolling about all 
4 ay when put on a plate. Foreign traders (coming into China) are in the 
habit of concealing pearls in the lining of their clothes and in the handles of 
their umbrellas, thus evading the ditties leviable upon them. 15 


Notes. 

1) The substance of this article is taken from Liug-wai-tai-ta, 7,6. The tvord chon-cliu, lite- 
rally ‘real pearl’, is possibly connected with Turkish In the Old Turkish inscriptions we 

h&ve janchu- ity i(z as the equivalent of Chinese cIkhi-cIiu-Jio nPearl river». Hirth, Nachworto zur 
Inschrift des Tonjukuk (in Radloff’s, Altturk. Inschrift. d. Mongolci, 2. Folgc, p. 80). Jinsit and 20 
insh, <(a pearl# occur in A. Vamh dry’s, Etymolog. Worterb., 33. Conf. also Russian f.hemcltug, 
the standard word for apearlu. The term Kuang-si refericd to as covering a district containing 
pearl fisheries probably stands for Kuaiig-nan-si-lu, the official designation under the Sung 
dynasty of the Western Kuang province, of which Lien-chon-lu with its celebrated fisheries on 
certain islands of the sea south of Pakhoi wms then a dependency. «Kuang-si)) as an official 25 
designation of that province, it appears, dates from the Yuan period. The pearl fisheries along 
the coast of Lien-ch6u-fu did not yield sufficient piofit to justify their being continued after the 
sixteenth century. They have become famous in literature by the story of a disinterested magis- 
trate of Ho-p u, i. e. Lien-chdu-fu, who in the second century A. I), distinguished himself by the 
just administration of his oftic ewith its pearl fi:,hcries. See F. W. Mayers, in Notes and Queries 30 
on China and Japan, I, 1, and Stewart-Lockhart, Manual of Chinese Quotations, 284. 

Si-nan, in Cantonese Si-lan, is Ceylon. See supra, p. 74, n. 2. Kidn-pi is Kampar on the cast 
coast of Sumatra, see supra, p. 71 Our author elsewhere says that pearls came from the Chola country 
(Coromandel), the Oman coast, the island of Kish, the Philippines, and Java. In Wei-shu, 102,18’’, 

are mentioned among the products of Southern India, and arc there called mo-ni-eJm 35 

Jb ^ Ijeing the Sanskrit word for «pearlB. Edrisi, I, 375 et scq., says there 
were about BOO famous places in the Persian gulf where pearls were fished for. The fishermen 
lived on the island of Awal, the capital of which was called Bahrein. The fishing was principally 
carried on m August and September. See also Heyd, Hist, du Commerce, II, 648. 

2) Ling-wai-tai-ta, loc. cit., rem^ks rtat the shark was so fierce and redoutahle that 40 

he was called «fish-tiger-dragon-ily» 4^)* 

3) Chu-mu, literally ‘pearl ’s-mother’fVs the pearl hearing oyster, the oyster in which a 

pearl has grown, a pearl producing shell. It stands for e7i«-nm (fit 1^) literally «poarl’s 
pasture-ground#’ which appears to he the correct expression. ChOng-Iei^bn^s'au, 20,io, and Pi^n- 
tzi-Iei-pien, 77,-. «Mother of pearl# is ynn-mn-l'o (^ at least at the present day. 45 
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CH'6-K'U (?| 

The ch'o-Ji’ti comes from Kiau-chi. It has the appearance of a large 
cockle shell (!^). The inhabitants of the coast grind the shell and, owing to 
c its (scolloped) surface, the cups they make are called «lotus-leaf cups» 

^ Its surface is smooth and clean, like that of a cowrie shell (i^ 35)- 
The lower part of the calyx of the largest specimens is worked into cups of 
up to three inches in thickness, and the remnants and chips are still useful 
for making rings, trinkets and other trifles. 

10 According to the Buddhist books this substance was considered as a very 
valuable jewel; nowadays it (i. e., what is called clfo-¥u) is only an ordinary 
sea delicacy (y^ We do not know for certain whether it is identical 
with the ancient c1i'6-k^u. 

Note. 

15 Ku-kin-cliu (fourth century, A. D.) says (o'*): «The Emperor Wu-ti of the We^ made 

bridles of ma-nau (cornelian) and wine howls of clio-Tc^i.i) At that time the term clio-Vu was 
applied to a cornelian or violet coloured gem, in which sense it is used by early Chinese 
Buddhist writers as the equivalent of Sanskrit musatar/alva, which Childers, Pali Dictionary, 
241, says was a sort of cat’s- eye; but Monier Williams, Sansk. Engl. Diet., says it was a kind 
20 of coral. See also Eitel, Handbook of Chinese Buddhism, 102. 

The word clio-lcu is probably not Chinese. There is an Uiguric word ischeku meaning wa 
large spiral shell, prized as a jewcl» Klaproth, Spracho und Schrift der Uiguren, 22. Kadloff, 
Wbrterbuch d. Turk-Dialecto, III, 2036, gives ebJeo «the button worn on Chinese officials’ hats», and 
colcoHi ccChinosc ofticialso. These words may have been borrowed from the Chinese. Huan-tsang 
25 (Si-yii-ki, 8,25^') writes the word and uses it in the sense of musaragalva. The Wef-shu, 

102, 12% mentions cUo-lSu, along with amber and cornelian, as a product of Po-ssi (Persia). It 
would seem that it was only in the eighth century, or even later, that this word came to have its 
present signidcatiou. Confirmation of this seems to be given by Liang-shu, 54,16% where we read 
of the kingdom of P*o-li (in the Malay Peninsula) presenting as tribute to the Emperor cups of 
80Zo(^^ # or «conch cupsw), probably the same as the hm-yen-jgei mentioned by Ch6u 
K'u-fei. The word clio-Vil does not, it is believed, occur in Liang-shu, lo is used instead. 
«Big shells and clib-Jcua are mentioned by Tang-shu (221^,13) as xn'oducts of Eu-lin. 

In the Sung period this name was applied to a very large sea shell. Ling-wai-tai-ta, 7,8^ says 
that in the Southern Ocean there was a kind of cockle shell called cKb-lSu^ which was like 

35 a big han a big bivalve shell with scolloped surface). It was from one to three feet and 
over across and increasing in value with the size. Cups and vases were made out of them. In 
another passage of the same work (6,3) it is said that the cups like a lotus-leaf and which were 
broad and shallow, were called lUn-yen~jpm abillowing-waves cupw). 

It seems likely that the cTib-fcu of commerce was procured from inany large shells 
40 found in the waters of the Philippines, and the Indian Archipelago, some nacreous, others 
white. In Sumatra there is a very large one called Ikeemo; it is perfectly white and is worked up 
like ivory by the natives, Mars den, Hist, of Sumatra, 9. 

ICo-yu, here rendered «cowrie shelb), was also at one time, according to some authorities, 
a smooth, pure white, cornelian-like stone. 
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36. 

IVORY ^). 

Siang-ya, or ivory, comes from several countries of the Ta-shi and the two 
countries of Chon-la and Chan-ch'ong. The Ta-shi product is the better, and 
that of Chon-la and Chan-ch'ong is inferior. Among the Ta-shi countries it is 5 
only at Ma-lo-mo that one finds any large supply. 

The elephant lives in the depths of the hills and the remotest valleys, 
but every now and then he comes out of the wild into the plains and tramples 
down everything, so that man is afraid to come near him. 

Elephant hunters make use of bows of extraordinary strength and pois- 10 
oned arrows. When hit by an arrow the elephant runs away, but before he 
has gone a li or two, or a little more, the arrow poison acts and the 
animal falls down dead. The hunters follow him, remove the tusks from the 
carcass and bury them in the ground. When ten tusks or more have been 
collected, they are brought to the Ta-shi, who ship them to San-fo-ts'i and 15 
Ji-lo-t'ing (3 ^ for barter. 

Large specimens weigh from fifty to an hundred catties. The tusks which 
are straight and of a clear white colour and which show a pattern of delicate 
streaks come from the Ta-shi; whereas the produce of Ch 6 n-la and Chan- 
ch'Ong consists of small tusks of a reddish tint, weighing only from ten to 20 
twenty or thirty catties, and of tips of tusks, which can only be made into 
scent holders (# 4 )- Some people say that elephants are caught by decoys, 
and I presume that the tame elephant is used for this purpose. 

Note. 

Besides the countries here mentioned, our author states elsewhere that ivory was procured 25 
from various countries in the Malay Peninsula, from Sumatra, Java, and Coromandel. The prin- 
cipal source of supply was the Berhera and Zanguebar coasts. Ma-lo-mo, orMerhat, was only the 
great entrepot of the ivoiy trade. Conf. PSn-ts'au-kang-mu, 5lAjio— n. 

Our author’s apparent ignorance as to the method of capturing elephants is strange as he has 
told us in a precceding chapter (supra, p, 117) the way followed by the Arabs. Ling-wai-tai-ta, 30 
9,1—2, describes also the method followed in Tongking for capturing elephants, their management 
in captivity, their intelligence, etc. 

Masudi, Prairies d’or, III, 8, says the negroes of East Africa (Zendjs) killed great num- 
bers of elephants for the ivory which was sent to Oman and shipped thence to China and India, 
so that very little reached the Moslim countries. See also Marcel Be vie, Le Pays des Zendis, 35 
179—187. 

Gerini, Tlesearches, 627, thinks that Ji-lo-t*ing was very likely Jelatang on a small 
stream, a little to the south-west of the present Jambi tovm in Sumatra. Conf. supra, pp. 62, 67. 
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37 . 

RHINOCEROS HORNS (Jf 

Tlie si, or I'liinoceros, resembles the domestic cattle, but it has only one 
born. Its skin is black and its hair scanty; its tongue is like the burr of a 
5 cbestnnt. Fierce and violent in its temper, this animal runs so quickly that 
you may imagine it is flying. Its food consists solely of bamboo and other 
woods. Since he rips up a man with his horn, none dare come near him, but 
hunters shoot him with a stiff (5^) arrow from a good distance, after which 
they remove the honi, which in this state is called a afresh horn» ^ ); 
10 whereas, if the animal has died a natural death the horn obtained from it is 
called a wdropped-in-the-liills horn» (-^J [Jj ■^ ). The horn bears marks like 
bubbles; the horns which are more white than black are the best. 

Note. 

TliG rliinoceros is already mentioned in Shan-bai-king, 10,4, where it is called 
15 Ling-piau-lu-i (written in the T’ang dynasty) gives ( 2 jio) an interesting description of the diffe- 

rent varieties of rhinoceros of Indo-China and of tke peculiarities of the horns of each. When one of the 
horns is high up on the head, the animal is called sst-^ii ^)3 when one horn, and that a rather 
small one, is down on the snout, the animal is called hu-mau-si (S9 m m The largest 
kind of rhinoceros is the io-l<hsi to-lio-lo (M ^ rhinoceros, as the 

20 name is written in T*ang-shu, 2220 , 10 % whose horns attain a weight of seven or eight catties- 
Gerini, Researches, 830—831, says To-ho-lo was a district on the Gulf of Martaban. 

Another classification of rhinoceros is mentioned in the Kiaii-ch 6 u-ki =2 possibly 

of the fifth century A. D.) as quoted in Tung-si-yang-k'au, l,io^. This work divides them into water- 
rhinoceros and mountain-rhinoceros, the former, it says, have three horns, the latter two. Conf. 
25 P 6 n-ts"au-kang-mu, 51 ^, 13 — 15 . 

Our author in the first part of his work, besides mentioning rhinoceros in Tongking, Amiam, 
and the Malay Peninsula, says the horn was also a product of Java, India, and the Zanguebar 
coast of Africa; he does not state they are found in Sumatra. The finest horns came, according to 
him, from the Berbera coast. 

30 Masudi, op. cit., T, 385, says that in his time there was a great trade in rhinoceros horns 

with China from Rahma in India, which was probably about Dacca or Arracan. See also Reinaud, 
Relations, 28 — 30. The method followed in killing rhinoceros was described by the Arab envoy to 
China in A. D. 973. See supra, p, 118. Asiatics believe that rhinoceros horn detects the presence 
of poison, as does also tortoise-shell. 

35 The belief in the formidable nature of the rhinoceros’ tongue was old and widespread. 

Marco Polo (II, 265, 271—272) says of them: ctThey do not mischief, however, with the horn, 
hut ,with the tongue only; for this is covered all over with long and strong prickles and when 
savage with any one they crush him under their knees and then rasp him with their tongue. » 
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38. 

CASTOREUM, CIVET ^ M)- 

(The drug called) mhua-fa'l comes from the countiy of K'ie-li-ki 
^ ± Kalhat?) of the Arabs. (The animal called im-na) resembles in shape 
a liua (^l*). Its legs are as long as those of a dog; its colour is either red or 5 
black. It moves as if it were flying. Hunters stretch nets near the sea-shore 
to catch it. What is taken from its scrotum and mixed with oil (;|^ S ^ 
rflj vft) called ivn-va-in^i. 

P'o-ni (‘/^ Borneo) is the only foreign country in which it is very 

abundant. 10 

Note. 

According to the Pdn-ts'au-kang-mu, 515^,17-18, this animal was known in China as early 
as the first century of our era, when it was mentioned in the Shuo-wbn under the form 

l:u-na the Tang period the_form (or was also used. This w'ord, 

the Pon-ts'au"says, is a foreign term it goes on to say on the authority 15 

of the eighth century writer Ch'on Ts'ang-k'i (j^ «was found in the countries of the 

Si-fan (® # Tibet) and of the T'u-ku6 Turks). The people of Western Asia 

m A) called it o-f a-ni «)■ It resembled in shape and size a 

fox, though a little bigger. It had a long tail. Its testicles vrei'c like musk, of a 

yellowish red colour and like decayed (or soft) bone.w 20 

Li Shi-chon then goes on to say that ((according to the Tang-shii the animal called Aw-na 
is found in Ying-chou ^'|) of Liau-si (i. e., in southern Manchuria). It was also found in 

the Kie-ku Kirghiz) country. The I-t'ung-chi ( — says that wu-na-ts'i 

came from the Kti-chi (A: It Northern Manchuria) and the San-fo-ts'i countries The animal 
is like a fox, its legs are as long as those of a dog. It moves as if it were flying. What is taken 25 
from its scrotum mixed with oil is called wu-na-ts'i.» Cf. T'ang-shu, 117^,12^. 

From the above (the last two phrases of which are, however, a quotation from Chau 
J u-kua)it seems clear that, at the time of -vshich our author writes, there wore two drugs known 
to the Chinese by the name of Jcu-na~is'i or tcu-na-is^i, hut of widely different origin. The 
one was derived from Northern Asia, from Manchuria to the Kirghiz steppes, the other was 30 
brought to China by the Arabs of Oman, who called it a-izi-p'o~Va-vi, in which w^e have no 
difficulty in recognizing the Arabic word dl-mljad^ our c(civet». Hearing that the drug procured 
from the In-na and from the animal in the country of the Arabs was secreted in a somewhat 
similar way in both animals, the Chinese, quite naturally, gave both products the same name, 
though that brought them from Northern Asia was not civet, but castoreum, the oily and strong- 35 
scented liquor secreted by the heaver. The word Icu-na or wu-na is eastern Turki Jcuna, Russian 
htmtsa, the marten, or skunk. Radloff, Worterbuch d. Tfirk-Hialecte, II, p. 910. As used by 
the Chinese, the name seems to have been applied to the whole family of Mustelidae, and also to 
the beaver, on account of the castoreum. 

Chau’s remark that the wu-na resembled the fabulous animal called hua, seems the 40 
result of a copyist’s error, as shown by the quotation of our text in the Pon-ts'au given above. 

All the authorities quoted in the Pon-ts^au agi*ee that the animal resembled a fox. 

The next two phrases of our text, as well as the last one of the chapter, refer to another 
animal from which was derived a substance used medicinally by the Chinese, and which, at an 
early date, was taking the place of the genuine imi-na-ts'i, which at all times was largely 45 
falsified, according to the P5n-ts*au. This third wu-na-th i producing animal was a seal, a <c 3 ea-dog» 
(‘/$ or aWack dragouM ^), and the authorities quoted in the P8n-ts'au (loc. 
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cit.), show that it was found in the Sea of Korea, the Eastern Sea, and down to the Malay 
Peninsula, where, according to Li Sun T'ang, «the K'uu-lmi people 

shot it with arrows, removed its outer scrotum a nddried it in the shade for an 

hundred days. Its perfume was sweet and very strongj> In view of the above, there seems no 
6 valid reason for supposing that the drug supplied by the sea-dog, and known by the name of 
wu-na-ts'iy may not have been principally procured from the coast of Borneo, as stated by our 
author, although it is remarkable that he makes no mention of the fact in the cbnpier devoted 
to that region. 

At the time the Pon-ts'au-kang-mu was written, in the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
10 tury, genuine icit-na-is'i must have nearly disappeared from the Chinese market — as had 
long before su~ho~yit^ and other drugs originally brought from the West — in 

competition with similar but cheaper products from nearer countries, and hai-l'OK-shon i'M 
or «sca-dog scrotunn^, had taken its place in the Chinese pharmacopoeia, where it has 
since remained as the identical substance known in olden times as Sec Brets chnei- 

15 der, Ancient Chinese and Arabs, 12, and Mediaeval Besearches, 1, 1 10 — also Porter Smith, 


Chinese materia medica, 54- 

Our author’s reference to icii-aa-tbi being procured from ICie-li-ki, which there seems good 
reason to identify with the important mediaeval port of Kalhat on the Oman coast, is interesting, 
for Abyssinia and Arabia had long been the principal centres of production of civet. In the 
20 sixteenth century, and probably for centuries before, civet was one of the principal articles of 
export from Zeila on the Somali coast, Chau’s Pi-p'a-lo. See Portuguese expedition to Abyssinia 
in 1541—1543, pp. 140, 232 (Hakluyt Soc. edit.). 


39. 

KINGFISHERS’ FEATHERS %). 

25 Psui-mau, or kingfishers’ feathers, are got in great quantities in Ch5n-la, 
where (the birds) are brought forth in nests built by the side of lakes or ponds in 
the depths of the hills. Each pond is the home of just one male and one female 
bird; the intrusion of a third bird always ends in a duel to the death. The natives 
taking advantage of this peculiarity, rear decoy birds, and walk about with 
so one sitting on the left hand raised. The birds in their nests noticing the in- 
truder, make for the (bird on the) hand to fight it, quite ignoring the presence 
of the man, who, with his right hand, covers them with a net, and thus makes 
them prisoners without fail. 

The river Ku in Yung-ch6u(g, ^^so the habitat ofa bird called 

35 jung-ts^ui (^ downy kingfisher), covered with soft blue feathers all over the 
back, which are used by luxurious people as an ornament, the feathers being 
twisted and woven into each other so as to resemble long nap satin (% ^). 

Although, of late years, the use of this luxury has been strictly forbidden 
I by the government, the well-to-do classes still continue to add it to their dress, 
40 for which reason foreign traders, in defiance of the law, manage to smuggle 
it in by concealing it in the cotton lining of their clothes. 
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ISTote. 

The two first pcaragraphs of this article are substantially a quotation from Tiing-wai-tai-fa, 
9511^-12^. 

Sung-shij 153,10,165 states that prior to the year 1107 afine brocade of kinglisliers’ feathers)) 
( 1^. ^ was included in the list of dress materials presented to officials of certain 5 

grades by the Emperor. In 1107 the Emperor forbade it in an Edict in which ho said: «The Ancient 
Eulers in their governmental measures extended the principle of humanity to i)lants, tro('s, 
birds and beasts. Now the depriving of living creatures of their life, in order to get tlioir plu- 
mage for a perfectly frivolous purpose, is certainly unworthy of the kindness extended by the 
Ancient Eulers to all creatures. We therefore order the officials to stop the practice on pain of 10 
punishment » 

Kingfishers^ feather are still largely used in China to malce ornaments for the head. Tlicy 
are still imported from Tongking, 

A river called Ku-kiaug, flows near Naii-ning-fu in Kuang-tuug — which in the Sung 
period was called Yung-ch6u-fu. T'u-shu-tsi-ch'Ong, 6,1442. Ling-wai-tai-ta (loc. cit.) reads 15 
Yu-kiang '^X)> and this is one of the names of the Nan-ning West River, which quite 

close to this city is formed by the two branches ‘Left Eiver’ and ‘Right River’ (Yu-kiang). 
Hirth, China Review, III, 47—48. 


40 . 

PARROTS m ^). 20 

Ting-wusLve procured in Chan-ch'6ng where they are found of all colours. 
This is the kind of bird which, in the time of the emperor T'ai-tsung of the 
T'ang dynasty (A. D. 627 — 650), was presented to our Court hy Huan- 
wang. In the Annals they are said to have been able to complain of cold, 
for doing which the Emperor gave orders to return them to thoir home. The 25 
country of Huan-wang is the same as Chan-ch'ong. 

In K'in-chdu ^['j) both white and red ywg-wu are found of the 
size of small geese. Bii-ds with plumage covered with dust like the wings 
of a butterfly are called «white ying-vniy> ; those showing deep scarlet colour 
with a tail resembling that of a black kite are called «red yim/-wu>K so 

Note. 

TLe ying-tcu is a large parrot; the smaller tarioties are called ying-hn (M ^&). 
Kuang-tung-sin-yil, 20,7, calls a specially clever variety of parrot pa-lco (ijglJ :^) and pa-pa 
(flSU ™ common nse in Fu-ki^n for small parrots, may be derived 

from tie Arabic name for parrot balaga, and tie last ciaracter, Jeo, in tie two preceding names 35 
may perhaps also be traced to that word. 

The whole of this article is taken from Ling-wai-tai-ta, 9,io^ Fing-ch6u-k"o-t’an, 2,5’=' 
notes that white parrots that could speak were for sale in Canton. Presumably such parrots were 
a rarity in China at that time. 

The parrots sent to the Emperor T'ai-tsung of the Tang were of two kinds, of variegated 40 
plumage, and white. T'ang-shu, 222^ 
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41. 

AMBERGRIS (fg ^). 

«Iu the W estoi'ii Sea of the Ta-shi there are dragons in great nmnber. 
Now, when a dragon (linu/) is lying on a rock asleep, Ms spittle {hi/in) floats 
5 on the water, collects and turns hard, and the fishermen gather it as a most 
valuable substance. Fresh ambergris is white in colour, when slightly stale it 
turns red, and black when it is quite old. It is neither fragrant nor bad- 
smclling, it is like pumice-stone, but lighter. The statement that a special 
perfume is derived from ambergris, and the other statement to the effect that 
10 the odour of ambergris can bring out all other scents, are both erroneous. 

((Ambergris docs not affect the properties of perfumes in any way, either 
by improving or by spoiling them; it merely has the power of keeping the 
fumes together. 'When a quantity of genuine ambergris is mixed with incense, 
and is being burned, a straight column of clear blue smoke rises high up into 
16 the air, and the smoke will not dissipate, and those present could 

cut the column of smoke with a pair of scissors. This is occasioned by the 
virtue left in the ambergris by which the dragon exhales cloud-borne build- 
ings)) ^ ^ -tfe,)- 

Note. 

20 This article is a quotation from Ling-wai-tai-ta, 7,9. Couf. what our author said coucerning 

ambergris in the sea near the Somali coast (supra, p. 131). Yu-yang-tsa-tsu, 4,8^, calls it o-mo, 
which is Arabic Vmbar (supra, p- 128). Edrisi (I, 64) says that the best ambergris comes from 
tlic Sea of Oman. «Tt is a substance which flows from springs in the depth of the sea, just as 
naphta flows from the springs of Hit. When tlie waves of the sea are raised by a storm, amber 
25 is thrown on the coast. Some people have thought that it was the excretion of an animal, hut it 
is not so; it is as wo have stated.. Conf. also Masudi, Prairies d’or, I, 333—334. See also 
Marcel Dcvic, oi). cit., 1B8— 194. A thirteenth centuiy Chinese writer calls this substance 

retschiicidcr, Mediaeval Researches, I 152. Sa-paAr is Persian 
shahhny <froynl perfnme», erroneously read slialibarl Vullers, Lexicon, 

30 s. V. sltctlibuy. See also Earhang-i Shu'^Uri, Constantinople, 1100, II, fob 139, v. A fifteenth centuiy 
Chinese work mentions a Lung-hi6n-stl, or island, in the sea of Lambri, at a distance of a full 
day from Sumatra, where the ambergris was sold. Groeneveldt, Notes, 100. Gerini, Resear- 
ches, 691, takes Lung-hi6n-sa to be a transcription of Lam (p'u) yang, m old name of the island 
of Pulo Bros. 

35 The last phrase of this article refers to the mythological belief held in China from very 

early times that certain mythical monsters, dragons, firogs, etc., blew out clouds of vapour m which 
were temples and pagodas. Ambergris, or adragon’s spittle» lends itself to this belief. Vapour or 
smoke which can carry a temple or pagoda must perforce be of very great density, hence the 
connection between the dense smoke of this incense, in which ambergris is mixed, and the dragon 
4;0 exhaled cloud-home buildings. See Pei-wOn-yiln-fu, 64,5. 
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42 . 

TORTOISE-SHELL (J# jH). 

The tai-mn resembles the bn- yuan Its hack is covered 

with thirteen plates regularly marked with black and white spots and lines, 
their edges jagged like a saw. It is without feet, in lieu of which it is provided 5 
with four fins, the front fins being longer than the hind ones, serving as 
paddles when moving about in the water. These fins, as well as the head, are 
marked like the plates. The plates of old animals are thick and show the 
black and white parts of the pattern quite clearl}-, whereas young specimens 
have thinner plates with an indistinct pattern. There is no foundation for the ;o 
story that these patterns are produced by the animals being lashed to fury so 
as to stir up the blood. They are caught on moon-light nights during the 
autumn. Their flesh is edible. They come from P'o-ni, San-sii, P'u-li-lu and 
Sho-p'o. 


Note. 15 

The lui-yuanis^ accortliug to Williams, SylL Dietioiiiiry, the groat soa-liirtle. Liiig-wni- 
tai-ta, 10,2, after dcsorilMiig tlie big turtle found in the sea near lion, the ostcnimost 
port of Knang-tung, and which it calls li-iai-mti ( # J# Ml snysi.tftho shell of iai-mvt 
has, like it, IhirtGOii plates, but the story that the distinctness of the pattern on tlie [ilates is a 
result of the animal having had its blood lashed to fmy is, of couiso, falsc.)> 20 

In preceding passages our author says that the host tortoise-shell, and nh’o th(‘ largest 
quantity of this product, came from Pi-p'a-lo (Berbera coast). He says it \\as also procured from 
Socotra, the Celebes and the Moluccas. Crawfurd, Hist. Indian Arcliipelago, III, 444, says the 
tortoise is found in greatest abundance on the east coast of the Celebes, the coasts of the Spice 
Islands, and those of Kew Guinea. 25 

H6u-Han-shn, 11S,12^ mentions tortoise-shell as a product of India. The IJag-piau-m-i, 
1,4®, quoting the (T'ang?) Pun-ts‘au, says that iai-Tiul detects the presence of poistm ns w'ell as 
bezoar stones. Conf. Pdn-ts au-kang-mu, 45,b^-9, and Marcel Devic, op. cit., 1.S7— 188. 


43 . 

BEES-WAX %). 30 

Hmny-la, or c<yellow wax», comes from San-sti, Ma-i, Cbbn-la, San- 
fO'ts'i, and such like countries. The habitat of the bee producing it is in the 
depths of hills and the remotest valleys of the interior, where it builds nests 
in old trees, on the banana plant, or in caves in the rocks. The insect is 
somewhat larger than the Chinese bee and is darker in colour. The natives 85 
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ia those foi ciga parts approach them by covering their bodies with a leather 
coat, drive out and disperse the swarm by making a smudge of foul-smelling 
grasses, when the nest is taken away and the honey squeezed out. What 
remains of the nest is the wax, which is melted into a form and reduced to 
5 proper shape. 

Some dealers adulterate the substance by mixing with it lime and rock- 
salt (t^ ^f). d’lie produce of San-fo-tsh is the best; the next quality comes 
from Chou-la, and the poorest from San-sii, Ma-i and P'u-li-lu. 

Note. 

10 li<'siil("5 the conufrios lioro moiitionod, to learn from tlio first part of this Tork that 

hci's-wax was also proaured in Toiigkiii;>', Tan-ma-ling in the Malay Peninsula, western Borneo, 
the Cclches ami Moluccas, from nortlioni Formosa, and from Ha’nau,'thc wax fiom the last 
named country being of very jioor quality. 

Crawfurd, up. cii., Ill, luS s.)ys that «hccs’ wax couslitnted a very valuable aud consi- 
15 dor.ihle article uf conimerce in the A rchiprlago. The gie.itcst. supply is obtained in the islands 
furthest to the cast, and, aho\e all, in Timur and Flores. Tlio trade is principally wjth China 
and Bengal. » 
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A-kii-lo, Aknla (Kuta), tlie capital of the king 
of the Arabs, according to Tu lluan, 110. 

A-li-jo, a dependency of Xan-p'i, 88; possibly 
the Ilili or lias llnili of the Arabs, near Cali- 
cut, 90* 

A-mei-lo-a-mi-lan, title of ruler of Ts'ong- 
t*au; presumably Persian AwiTr-i-osnnmn, 127. 

A-mo, Arabic '(nihar^ ambergris, 128. 

A-naiij the name given dancing-girls iiiKam- 
bojn, 58. 

A-p'o-lo-pa, the Calijih Abu’l-'Abbds, 117. 

A-tzi-p'o-t'a-ni, Arabic al^zalad^ civet, 234. 

A-yii-tsi^, Persian anguzad, angiacij asa- 
foetida, 225. 

Abbaside Caliidis, 130-137. 

Abraham, tlie Patriarch" — see P*ii-lo-hung. 

Abu 'All, — see Fu-a-li. 

Abu Hamid, — see P'u-hi-mi. 

Abul- 'Abbas the Caliph, and the Black- 
robed Ta-shl, 117. 

Adam’s Peak, first mentioned by Chau Ju- 
kua, 73; not known to Fa-hi^n or Htian-tsang, 
75; its name of Si-lun-tie the Arab Screndib, 75. 

Aden, emporium of early sea trade between 
Egypt and India, 2; its trade with China, 3; 
possibly visited by Chinese, 4; no mention of, by 
Chinese down to twedfth century, 15; possibly 
included in Ma-li-(or lo-)pa, 25. 

Adultery, liow jmnishctl, in Clian-ch'ong, 47; 
in ChOn-la, 53; in San-fo-ts*i, 61; in Nan-ni- 
hua-lo, 97. 

Administrative divisions of Jl-pOn, 170, 
172, n. 3. 

Aeta negritos of the Philippines, 161. 

Africa, trade of, with Ceylon, 3; — see also 
P'i-no-y§. 

Agriculture, in Chan-ch'dng, 48; in Chdn-la, 
63; in Sin-t‘o, 70; in Sh3-p'o, 77; among Ta-shi 
of Xilc valley, 110; yearly sacrifices on beginning 
of, in P’o-ni, 1 56; methods of, in Liu-k'iu, 163; 
little land fit for, in dl-phn, 170; in Hai-nan, 180. 

Ai-chou, in Hai-nan, 177;~sec K'iung-chdu. 

Ai-lau, of Yfln-nan, woven fabrics, 218. 

Ainu, live north of Jl-p5n, 170; first appear- 
ance of, in Chjna, 172, n. 2. 

Alabaster,' used in palace of king of Arabs, 
115, 120, n. 4. 

Alexander the Great, his projects regarding 
diversion of Indian trade, 1; — see also Tsu-ko-ni. 

Alexandria, — see 0-k6n-t*o, 

Aloes, bitter, 'imported to Aden, 4; imported 
to Ban-fo-ts'i, 61; comes from island of Chung-li, 
181; description of, mode of gathering, 225* 


Altars in houses of Nan-ni-hua-lo, daily 
prayers and offerings on, 97. 

wMum, imported to Sho-p'o, 78. 

Amazons, — see Women. 

Amber, imported by Persians to China, 16, 
19; imported to San-fo-ts'i, 61; exported from 
Chu-lien, 100, n. 8. 

Ambergris, a product of Ts'ong-pa, 126; pro- 
duct of Pi-pa-lo, 128; called a-mo-hiafig, 128; 
comes from island of Chung-li, 131; origin of, not 
Icnown, 131; description of, 237; its properties, 
237. 

Angkor, — see Lu-wu. 

Aniseed, a product of Sh5-p'o, 77. 

Annam, — see Chan-ch'Sng. 

An-si, the kingdom of, 201; perfume of, 201, 
202; — see Benzoin. 

Antioch, — see An-tu. 

An(or Yen)-t'o-man. (Andaman Islands), 2, 
147; a group of two islands, one inhabited, 147; 
the inhabitants, 147; no iron on, 147; legend of 
the golden spring, 147—148; attempt of Nau-p'i 
to conquer, 148. 

An-tu (Antioch), the city in which the king 
or Ma-lo-fu of Ta-ts’in resides, 102, 104, n. 2, 

An-tun, the Emperor Marcus Aurelius An- 
toninus, subjects of, reach Tongking by ships, 5. 

Apologos, reached by Kan Ying, 4. 

Arabia, south coast of, and Indian trade of 
Sabeans, 1; of Greeks, 2; not visited by Chinese, 
3; trade of south, with Ceylon, 3. 

Arabs (Ta-shi), may have used monsoons on 
voyage to India before Greeks, 2; found establish- 
ments in Ceylon, 3; control early sea trade 
with India and Far East, 4; arrival of, in Can- 
ton, 4; spread of knowledge of China through, 7; 
in Canton in seventh century, 14; their earliest 
narratives of China, 15; their life at Canton, 
16-17; their trade with Canton and Ts'Oan-chda 
I in ninth and tenth centuries, 18, 19; time needed 
to make round voyage to China by, 24; the seas 
of the, 26; accompany mission from Pin-t'ung- 
lung to court of China, 51; accompany mission 
from P'u-kan, 68; their principal imports into 
San-fo-ts'i, 61; horse trade at Ku-lin, 72, 91; 
their nearest settlement to Sh6-p'o, 76; introduce 
gold coins into 'Java, 81; many, lived in Ku-lin, 89; 
take much of the produce of Hu-ch'a-la, 92; how 
treated in Nan-ni-hua-lo, 97; Ta-ts'in the great 
eipporium of the, l‘C)2; army protects Ta-ts'in, 
103; army of Ta-ts'in has to ward off, 104; voyage 
from Ts'tian-chdu to the lands of the, 114; pro- 
ducts from the lands of the, brought to San-fo- 

16 * 
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Arabs — Birds. 


ts'i, tlience to China, 114; noted for their distin- 
guished hearing, 115; climate of realm of, ll^; 
the capital of the, 115; the king of the, ^5; his 
dress and palace, 115; throne of king of the, 115; 
audiences at court of the, 116; ofdcers and aimy 
of the, 115; streets and dwellings in capital ot 
the, 115; food and drink of the, 115—116; great 
wealth in markets of the, 116: worship Ma- 
hia-wu (Mohammed), 116; New Year’s fast, 116; 
daily prayers of, 116; agriculture and the Nile, 
116; the great harbour and its fairs, 116; products 
of the realm of the, 116; dependencies of Ihe, 
116-117; rise of their power, 117; the White- 
robed and Black-robed, 117; relations of with 
China, 117-118, 121-123; burial place in 
Ts’uan-ch6u, 113; origin of their Chinese name 
of Ta-shi, 119; trade at Ma-li-pa (Merhat). 120; 
their pilgrimage to Ma-tia, 124; people of 
Ts'ung-pa of same race as, 126; their trade with 
Ts'5ng-pa, 126; .trade with Oman, 133; trade with 
Ki-shi, 134; Pai-ta the great metropolis of the, 
135; how they capture slayes, 149; the Booh of 
the 154; open trade between Fo-ni (Borneo) and 
China, 157, 159, n. 13; their knowledge of Sin-lo, 
168, n. 1; their knowledge of Japan, 172, n. 1; in 
frankincense trade, 195; in benzoin trade, 198, 
201; their method of making glass, 227; pearls 
of the, the best, 229; their trade in ivory, 


232. 

, Archery, people of Ki4n-pi fond of, 71; people 
of Nan-p'i skilled in, 88; people of Kn-lin fond 
of, 89; in Sin-lo, 167; Japanese not skilled in, 
171; Ainn skilled in, 172, n. 2. 

Areca (or betel) nuts, wine of, and honey, in 
San-fo-ts'i, 60; used in making liquor inSh5-i>'o, 
78; palms, abundant in Hai-nan, 183: varieties 
of, 213-214; wine of, in San-fo-ts'i, 214; revenue 
derived from trade in, by Chinese Customs, 214. — 
See also Betel-nut. 

Armlets, worn in Po-ssi, 152; worn by king of 
P*o-ni, 156; ivory, imported to Fo-ni, 156. 

Armour, worn by escort of ruler of Pi-ssi-lo, 
137; ring, worn in P'o-ni, 155. 

Arms, of escort of king of Chan-cb'ong, 47; 
of escort of king of San-fo-ts'i, 60; people of 
Kan-p'i dextrous with, 88; of escort of king of 
Hu-cn a-la, 92; of escort of king of T'ien-chu, 
111; of people of T*i§n-chu, 111; of escort of lord 
of Pi-ssi-lo, 137; of king of K*i-tzh‘-ni, 138; of 
escort of king of P*o-ni, 155; in Liu-k'iu, 163; of 
Fi-sho-ye savages, 165; of people of Ji-p6n, 171; 
of the Li of Hai-nan, 180, 183. 

Army, of Shb-p'o, 76; of Hu-ch'a-la, 92; of 
Chu-lien, 96; of the Arabs protects Ta-ts'in, lOS; 
the army of Ta-ts'in, 104; of the Arabs, 115; of 
Pai-ta, 135; of Mo-k*i6-la, 154. 

- Aromatics, in Tan-jung-wu-lo and Ma-li, 85; 
in T'i6n-chu, 111; of Berbera coast, 120, n. 4. 

Arrows, poisoned, used in Lan-wn-li, 72; in 
Pi-p'a-lo, 128; poisoned, used in elephant hunt- 
ing, 232. 

Arsenic, imported to Shb-p'o, 78. 

Asa-foetida, imported into San-fo-ts'i, 61; a 
product of Mu-kQ-lan (Hekran coast), 224; de- 
scription of tree, how gathered, 224. 

‘ Asbestos, comes from Wu-ssi-li, 140. 

^ Astrolabe, not known to the Chinese, 29. 


Astronomy, people of San-to-ts i learned in, 
64; people of Ti6n-chu learned in, 111, 114. 

An-chou, in Japanese Oshu, g(dd mined in, 
171, 175, n. 22, 

Audiences, of biii'a of Chan-eh ong, 47: ot 
king of Chon-la. 52; iii 'I'mig-lni-mei. 57; in Fu- 
kan, 58; in Sho-p'o, 76; in T'ien-chu, 110; in 
capital of the Arabs, 115. 

Au-kito, the city of UrgenJj, 121, n. 12. 

Au-lo-lo-li, a dependency of Kan-p'i, 88; 
possibly Cannanore, 90, 

■Rftbuvan islands (Philippine Iblauds), — see 


Pai-p'u-yen. 

Baghdad, possibly visited by Chinese, 4: Chi- 
nese goods scarce in, in ninth century, 16; the 
Ta-ts'in of Ch6u and Chau identified with, 104- 
106; the Caliph and the patriarch of, lOG— 107; — 
see Ta-ts'in and Pai-ta. 

Bahrein, — see Pai-lien. 

Bali, island of, — sec Ma-li and Pa-li. 

Bamboo, indigenous in Clni-li6n, 96. 

Bananas, grown in Chan-ch'5ng, 48; grown 
in Sho-p'o, 77; great size of, iuSu-ki-tan, 83, 85. 

Banishment, Mosliras in Canton punished 
w’itb, 17. 

Basra, Chinese goods scarce and expensive 
at, 15; goods from, for China, shipi)e(l from Siraf, 
15; possible reference to, as great harbour», 116, 
121, n, 9 ; — see also PI-s^l-lo. 

Bastinado, wdth rattan, Moslims at Canton 
punished with, 17; in Chu-lien, 95. 

Bathing, fondness ff)r, of people of Cban- 
ch'ong, 47; rosc-w'ater used by king of Sa-fo-ts'i 
for, 61; people of Nan-ni-hua-lo fond of, 97. 

Batta, the country of the, possibly the Pa-t'a 
of the Chinese, 66. 

Beacons, in sea near Ti-lo-lu-ho off Mekran 


coast, 13. 

Beans, grown in Chan-cho'iig, 48; growui in 
Sin-t'o, 70; grown in Slio-p'o, 77; grown in Kau- 
p'i, 88; green and black, grown in Cliu-li6n, 06; 
much eaten in Nan-ni-hua-lo, 98. 

Bears, in Liu-k'iu, 163. 

Bell, w'orn on head by king of Shb-p'o, 76; 
given by Emperor to Chinese tcniphj of 8an-fo- 
ts'i, 62; bronze temple, made in Sin-lo, IGS. 

Beni Merwan, and the White-robed Ta-shi, 
117. 

Benzoin, sweet, 53, 198; countries of origin, 
198; description of, 198; variety of, called an-si- 
hiang, 201; origin of name, 20 L. 

Beranang, — see Fo-lo-an. 

Berbera, coast, — see Pi-p'a-lo. 

Betel-nut, of king of Chan-ch'Ong, by whom 
carried, 47; and pearl ashes, chewed by king of 
Si-lan, 72, 73; grown in Sho-p'o, 77; a product 
of Chu-lien, 96; used with camphor in Fo-ni, 
155; used as marriage present in P'o-ni, 155: 
medicinal, a product of Ma-i, 160; a product of 
Hai-nan, 176: fresh, from Hai-nan, 177; great 
plenty of, in Hai-nan, 186. 

Bezoar stone, prized for ring, 90; a product 
of K'i-tz'i-ni, 138; from Lu-mel, 141. 

Bharoch, terminus Greek sea-route to India, 
2; Ceylon trade with, 8; Chinese overland trade 
with, 5; probably referred to as Pa-li-aha (q. v.). 

Birds, flocks of migratory, visit Chung-li, 131. 
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Biruna, of the Xostori.ui p.itri.wdis, 107. 
((Black Water »,tlie Irr.iw luli riv<‘r,2G; called ] 
the aBlack-w.itcr muddy rivorw, 59; formed i 
frontier of Phi-k.\ii, 59. ' 

Blood, hrotlicrhood, 129; oath by drinking, in 1 
Hai-nan, 184. ' ' < 

Boat, sailing, h'^tivnl in Chau-clio'ug, 48; : 
used iiy king of Sau-l'»-(d'i. GO; ph'asnre trips in, 
ill Sho-p'o, 77 ; w hale-oil and lime used in Chung- * 
li to caulk, CU; lighting (praws), of king of ; 
r'o-ni, 105. ^ ■ 

Bokhara, — see l’'u-hua-lo. 1 

Book, d’ln‘, oi the Arabs, 154; carried before ; 
king <»f Mo-k'i6-la, 154; trade in Chinese books 
in 8m-lo, IG'^. 

Borax, iuipoited t(t 8bo-p'o, 78; a product of 
Lu-mcn 1 tl: ns(‘d by Arabs in making glass, 227. 

Borneo, trade with China at end tenth cen- 
tury, 10; — set' Fo-iii. 

Brahmans, pv.ssible rt'ference to in Sho-p'o, 
70, people itf Nau-ni-hua-lo mostly, 97. 

Branding, puiushmeiit for smuggling, 20; for 
tlieft in Chon-la, 58. 

Brawa, town ol, on Beihera coast, 129. 
Brocades, silk, imported to San-fo-ts'i, Gl; 
coloured silk, m.inufacturi'd in Sho-p'o, 78; a 
product of I’a-tsdn, 108; gold, ot the Arabs, 116; 
gold, of K'l-tz'i-ni, 138; weaving of, in Lu-mei, 
141; \vorn iii T'o-ui, 155; imported to ?’o-ni, 156. 

Browers mlainls, tlu' Ko-ko-soug-chi (or-ti) 
of Kill dan, 11. 

Brushes, for writing, manufacture of, not 
known in Kiau-clii, 45, 

Buddha, people of Cliihi-la, devout followers 
of, 53; dancing-girls otl'er food to, inChun-la, 53; 
said t(t liav(' npiioared after biswmTno inT5ng- 
iiii-nn'i, 57, 58; jx'ople of Fu-kan devout follow'- 
ers of, 58; olTeniig of llowers to the, 68; the 
two images of a, ]H*ot(‘ct Fo-lo-an, 09; people of 
Nan-p'i d<*voiit ftdlowers of, 88; the, of the Arabs, 
110, 124, 125; the Sacred, of V'o-ni, 157.^ 
Buddhist, priests in Chun-la, 53; priests of 
P'u-kan, tlu'ir dress, 58; temple, erected in San- 
fo-tad, 62; iiionastcrii's in Sho-p'o, 76; temples 
in Hu-clfa-la, 92; shrine erected at Ts lian-cliuu 
by a Tien-chu priest, 111. 

Buffalo, two used in ploughing in Chan- 
clf dug, 48; legend connected witli, in Snn-lo-ts i, 
61; ridden in d'an-ma-ling, 67; used in ploughing 
in Shi)-p'o, 77; eaten in Sho-p'o, 77; tails of, from 
Liu-k'iu, sold in S*ux- 3 U, 1G3; none inSin-lo, 167; 
in Jl-pun, 171. _ ^ 

Burial, at sea, 83; place of Moslim, at Ts ttan- 
chuu, 119, 124, n. 27; in Fo-ni, 16G; customs in 
Jl-pdn, 171; in Ilai-nan, 180, 183, 188, n. 22. 

Butter, much eaten in K'an-ni-hua-lo, 98; 
eaten at Pai-ta, 135. 

Byssus, a product of Lu-mei, 141. 

Cabul, indigo from, 217; asa-foetida from, 225. 
Cairo, called Fu-ta (Fostat), 14; called Ei5- 
144, 

Calamidn island, — see Kia-ma-yen. 
Calendar, people of Fi6n-chu able calcula- 
tors of. 111; of Pi-ssMo tolerably correct, 137; 
Chinese, sold by traders in Sin-lo, 168. 

CaHph, called K'o-li-fu, 122, n. 17; of Bagh- 
dad, 135, 136-137. 


Camels, in T'ien-chu, 111; cloth of hair of, 
116; numerous in Pi-p'a-lo, 128; eaten, 128, 129, 
n. 3; numerous in Chung-li, 130; of Pi-ssMo, 
137; raising of, in K'i-tzh-ni, 138; hair fabrics of 
ICi-ts'i-ni, 138; bred in Lii-mei, 141; ((water- 
camels)) of the Nile, 145; in Mo-k'ie-la, 154; 
none in Sin-lo, 107. 

Camphor, imported to Aden, 4; imported to 
Canton, 16; import duty on, 21; used with musk 
in paste to scent the person in Chan-ch'ong, 47; 
imported into Chan-ch'ong, 49; imported into 
San-fo-ts'i, 61; a product of Tan-ma-ling, 67; a 
product of Ling-ya-ssi-kia, 68; in betel-nut of 
king of Si-lan, 73; imported to &-lan, 73; a pro- 
duct (if Sh()-p'o, 77; used with musk as perfume 
in Nan-ph, 87; exported to Nau-p'i, 88; lump, 
exported to Nan-p'i, 89; exported from Chu-li^n, 
100, B. 8; exported to Yung-man, 133; in P'o-ni, 
156, 193; comes from Pin-su, 193; great entrepot 
for trade in, at San-fo-ts i, 193; description of, 
tree, 193; mode of collecting, varieties of, 193; 
oil, 194; notes on, 194-195. 

Canua, red, a flower of Chu-lien, 96. 
Cannanore, possibly referred to, 88, 90; — 
see An-lo-lo-ni. 

Cannibalism, practised by the Ma-Io-nu, 
150; practised by P'l-shu-ye savages, 165. 

Canton (Kuang-tungk arrival of Arabs in, 4; 
coasting trade between Tongkiug and, 6; arrival 
of western foreigners in, 6; early cultivation of 
jasmine at, 6; foreign colony in, in seventh cen- 
tury. 14; called Khanfu by the Moslim s, 15; burnt 
and looted by Moslims, 15; fre(iuent fires in, 15; 
principal imports from western Asia and Africa, 
16- government of foreign settlement in, 16; 
where situated, 16; abandoned by foreigners 
during troubles in ninth century, 18; junks from, 
go to Ku-lin, 18; its foreign trade at end of 
tenth century, 19; official godowns for foreign 
imports at, 20; foreign trade at, in twelfth century, 
22, 2B; channels for ships entering, 23, 24; where 
Sea-going ships took water at, 29; Customs office 
at where situated, 29; seasons when ships sailed 
to’ and from, 30; old Arab living in, 118. 

Capital punishment, on Moslims, in Can- 
ton, by who carried out, 17; in Chan-ch'ong for 
adultery and cowardice in battle, 47; for adultery 
in San-ib-ts'i, 61; for robbery, in Sho-p'o, 77; in 
Ku-lin for killing cattle, 91; by decapitation or 
trampling, in Chu-li6n, 95; not inflicted on traders 
in Fo-ni, 156. 

Carbuncle, the great, of the kmg ot oi- 

I ^^^ardamoms, imported to Aden from China, 
4: a product of Tbng-liu-mei, 57; a product of 
■ San-fo-ts'i, 61 ; a product of Si-lan, 73; a product 
' of Sho-p'o' 77; a product of pirate islands near 
Sh6-p'o, 84; exported to Nan-p'i, 89; a product 
of Chu-li6n, 90; exported to Yung-man, 133; 

: description of plant, 221; early mention of by 
Chinese, 222; foreign name of, 222; use of, 222. 
Carts, used in Ta-ts'in, 103; of Liu-kiu, 163. 
Cash, Chinese, exported in tenth century, 19; 
• presented to tribute-bearers from Pin-t'ung-ling, 
’ 51; none in Sau-fo-ts'i, 60; smuggling of, to Sho- 

- p'o 78; great demand for, in Malay Archipelago, 
measures taken by China to stop export of, 81— 82; 
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given to Chu-li4n mission of 1077, lOl, n. 12; 
none in Sin-lo, 167; Chinese, hoarded in Korea, 
167, n. 7; not used in Hai-nan, 183. 

Cassia wood, green, a product of Hai-nan, 176. 

Castoreum, exported from Diul-Sindh, 3; 
known to Chinese as Icii-na-is'i, 234. 

Cat's-eyeSj imported to San-fo-ts'i, 61; used 
to ornament palace of king of Si-lan, 72; a pro- 
duct of Si-lan, 73; found in the Tan-shui kiang, 
88; prized in rings, 90; exported from Chu-lien, 
100, n 8; come from Nan-p'i, 229; how found, 
229'. 

Cattigara, port of Tongking known to 
Greeks, 2. 

Cattle, people of Ki6n-pi trade in, at Ku-lin, 
72, 91; killing, punished by death in Ku-lin, 91; 
r.iised in Chu-lien, 96; numerous in Chung-li, 
130; in Mo-k'ie-la, 154; none in Liu-khu, 163; 
sacrifice of, by Li of Hai-nan, 180, 183. 

Cereals, in Chan-cKung, 48; in Chon-la, are 
cheap, 53; king of San-fo-ts'i may not cat, 61. 

Ceremonial, of T'ang dynasty sent to Korea, 
167. 

Ceylon, known by hearsay to Greeks, 2; 
Greek knowledge of, 2; early Chinese knowledge 
of, 3; its early trade relations, 3; products of, 3; 
Arabs in, 3 : first Chinese account of, 3; Cosmas’ 
description of, 3; Kia Tan’s mention of, 12; other 
Chinese names of, 12; Sea of, 26; Cholian rule 
over, 98; pearls from, 229. — See also Si-lan. 

Ch'a-na-ki, the capital of P'oDg-k*ie-lo, 97. 

Ch'a-pi-sha, possibly Arabic Djabulsa, Dja- 
birso or Djaborso, the «Land of the setting sun», 
153; the king of, 153; products of, 153; houses 
of, 153; the setting of the sun, 153. 

Ch'ai-li-t'ing, possibly the Cherating river on 
east coast Malay Peninsula, 76, 80 

Chaldaea, Chinese first hear of, 4. 

Chan, Fu-lin (q. v.) situated in west of, 104; 
explanation of word, 108—109. 

Chan-eh'ong (Annam), a commercial centre 
for Wa-li, 25; its distance from Tongking, 46; its 
boundaries, 47; its area, 47; its capital, 47; dress 
of king of, audiences, 47; forms of salutation in, 
47; people of, bathe frequently, 47; climate of, 
47; festivals in, 47-48; products of, 48; scented 
wood jn, 48; ordeals, 48; slaves in, 48; arrival 
of trading ships in, 48; duties on foreign goods, 
how levied, 48-49; foreign imports into, 49; 
dependencies of, 49; relations with China, 49; its 
various Chinese names, 49; Pin-t'ung-lung paid 
tribute to, 51: distance from, toP'o-ni, 155; early 
use of cotton in, 219, line 12 ; ivory from, 232; 
parrots from, 236. 

Chan-li-p'o, a dependency of Chon-la, the 
same as Chbn-li-fu (q. v.), 56. 

Chan-pe5, — see Djambi. 

Chan-pin, ^ passed by mission of 1015 from 
Chu-lien; not identified, hut presumably in Pegu, 

Chan-pu-lan, an island off coast of San-fo- 
tsi, not identified, 100, n. 11. 

Chan-pu-lan, Mount, Culao Cham, 10. 

^ Chang K'ien, brought to China earliest 
mfoimation of Western Asia, 4; learns of com- 
mercial relations of Ssi-ch uan with India and 
Oxus valley, 6. 


Chang Tsun, his voyage from Canton to 
Siam, 8. 

Chang-yau-sii (Pulo Sonang, Lam Island). 64. 

Ch'ang-hua, in Hai-nan. 176, 17s; climate 
of, 178-179; people ol, 179; places of interest 
near, 179; towns in tlie department of, 179, 
source of river of, 182. 

Charpoy, used in P'o-ni, 155. 

Chau Ju-hia, 178, 186. n. 10. 

Chau Ju-kua, author of tlie Chu-fan-clu, 
35—36; his sources of infonnation, 36—38; value 
of his \vork, 36, 39; bibliograpliy of work (d'. SS; 
date at 'which Ids book was written, 1.3G, n. 2. 

Chau Ting, 179, 187, n. 17; his spring near 
CKaug-hiia, 179. 

Ch'o-k'ii, nacre-shells, imported to Cliina, 19; 
a product of Kiau-clii, 46; description of, 231. 

Cho-t'i, the Chittis, a caste in Malabar, 89, 

n. 1. 

Chon-la (Kamboja), a commercial centre for 
Wa-li, 25; its position, 52; distance by sea from 
TsTtan-ch6u, 52; area ot, 52; the king, his cloth- 
ing, palace, audiences, 52; dwellings, 52; monu- 
ments in capital of, 53; religion, laws, the })ri(‘st- 
hood, 53; customs of people of, 53; the soil oi', 53; 
products of, 53; trade 53; dependencies of, 53— 54j 
56; relations of, vith Cliiiia, 54; Cliiiicso firms of 
name, 54, 57; sweet benzoin from, 198; best kind 
of cardamoms from, 221; ivory fruni, 232; king- 
fishers feathers from, 235; wax from, 238, 239. 

Chon-li-fu, a dependency of Clmu-la, 53, 56. 

Chon-p'u, a dependency of Clibii-la, possibly 
the same as Chon-li-fu (q. v.), 56. 

Chon Li, the htarquess, his temple, 179. 

Ch‘6ng-mai, in Hai-nan, 178. 

Chess, how played by Moslims in Canton, 17 

China, knowledge of Greeks concerning, 2; 
may have been reached by Greeks, 2, 3; trade 
of, described by Cosmas, 8; its early trade with 
Ceylon, 3; mentioned by Noarchus, Onosicritus, 
and Cosmas, 5; sea-route from Indiii to, not 
known to Hiian-tsang, 8; introduction of Islam 
into, 14; earliest narrative of Arabs concerning, 
16; life of Moslims in, 16—17; its relations with 
Kiau-chi; 46; with Chan-cli'ong, 49; with Pin- 
t'ung-lung, 51, 52; with Chim-la, 54; relations of, 
with Fu-kan, 58; with Sau-fo-tsi, 62, 66; rela- 
tions with Sh6-p"o, 77; rehitions of, with Chu- 
li6n, 94, 96, 100; early relations of, with Ta-tsin, 
103—104; relations with T'ien-chu, 111; early 
relations with the Arabs, 117—118; relations 
with Ma-li-pa (Merbat), 121, n. 11* relations of, 
with Fo-ni, 157; relations of, witli Liu-kiu, 163, 
n. 1, 164, n. 8; relations with Ji-pini, 170, 171— 
172, 173, n. 7; introduction of cotton into, 219; 
introduction of glass making into, 227. 

^ Chinese, did not reach India, Ceylon or Ara- 
bia before sixth century, 3; rarely if over visited 
Western Asian ports, 4; first hear of Syria and 
Chaldaea, 4; w'hen first hear of sea-route from 
Persian Gulf to Egypt, 4; first relations by sea 
with India and the West, 5; none had been to 
the Far West in sixth century, 6; vague know- 
ledge of, concerning Ta-tsin and India, 7; routes 
followed by pilgrims to India, 8—9; products, 
scare in Basra and Baghdad, 16; did not own or 
navigate ships engaged in Western trade, 16; 
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sl^p^ go to Kalali, 1-^; ('iliu'ts of govornment to 
develop foreign st\a-trnde, 19; results of tliis 
]>olic\\ 19; sea- going sliijis, motliods of naviga- 
tion, 27—2?^; traders to the Arabs’ country change 
ships at Ku-lin, 91; trade \ut]i realm of Arabs 
condncted through :^an-t o-t^^'i, 114; from Fu-ki^n 
living ill Siu-lo, 1G9, lini' ao; from Tshian-chdu 
rarely go to Ji-pon, 171, trade with Li of Hai- 
nan, 177; settlers in Hai-nau, 181, 182, 1S3; 
mctlind of making glass, 227. 

Chintzes, coloured, made in Xan-ph, 88. 

Chola dominion, — see Chu-lien. 

Chonen Fujiwaara, — see Tiau-jaii. 

Chou, Marquess of, 180; establishes markets 
in Hai-naii, ISl. 

Chou K'li-foi, author of Ling-wai-tai-ta, 22; 
quoted on tlie foreign countries trading with 
Canton, 22—24; quoted on the oceans and coun- 
tries of the West, 20—27; his description of sea- 
going shijis, o2— o4; use made of his work by 
Chau Ju-kua, 3t)— 38; Ids use of the name San- 
fo-ts*i, ()o; quoted on the Arabs, 119-120,121; 
quoted on Mei-lu-ku-tim, 141—142. 

Chou-pau-lung, an island or headland near 
the port of San-fo-tsh, 100, n. 11, 

Cnristians, of India, lOo, 106; their cliief, 
the patriarch of Haghdad, lOo; of Syria, captives 
in Persia, 109—110; of Malabar, possibly visited 
China, 112-113. 

Chrysanthemum, time of blooming in Hai- 
nan, 179. 

Chu-ai, one of the ancient divisions of Hai- 
nan, 175, 176. 

Chu-koWu, jMarquosK, temple in Pagan dedi- 
cated to, 58; Ills inventions for war operations, 
111, 113. 

Chu-li6n, the Chola dominions, the Coroman- 
del c(»jist. a vassal of San-fo-tsh (Palcmbang), 69; 
also called Smitbevn India, 93; position of capital 
of, 93-91; no relations between, and China, 94; 
liow it can he reached, 94; the great city of, 94; 
the tliirty-two pu-lo of, 94-95; punishment of 
crimes in, 95; ceremonies at banquets in, 95; the 
dress and food of the prince of, 95; marriage 
customs in, 95; taxes in, licavy, 95; the army of, 
96; methods of warfare, 96; products, 9C; the re- 
lations of, with China, 90; envoys of, ranked with 
those of Khu-tzh (Kficha), 96; is the Ma'abar of 
the Arabs, 98; other Chinese names of, 98; rule 
of, (>v(T Ceylon, 98; the mission of 1015, 99, n. 3, 
100, n. 11; st>vereigns of, 99—100, n. G, 

Chu Ying, his mission to Indo-China, 6. 

Chu Yu, autlior of Fing-ch6u-k‘o-fan (q. v.) 
when he lived, 16. 

Chung-ka-lu, — sec Jung-ya-lu. 

Chung-li (Somali Coast), 130; the people of, 
dress, food, occupations, 130; the only country 
producing frankincense, 130; sorcerers of, 130— 
131; flocks of birds of passage in, 131; mortuary 
customs in, 131; whales, how used in, 131; dra- 
gon’s-blood, tortoise-shell and ambergris come 
from, 131. 

Cinnabar, imported by Persians to China, 16; 
a product of Kiau-chl, 4G; imported to Shb-p'o, 
78; its use in Su-ki-tan, 83; exported from Bj- 
sM, 134. 

Cinnamon, imported to Aden from China, 4. 


Cit^t, procured from Kh6-li-ki, 234: exported 
from Zeila on Somali coast, 235. 

^Cleanliness, in eating of Moslims in Canton, 
1/; habits of, of people of Chan-ch'ong, 47; 
customs connected with, in Chbn-la, 53; about 
hair and nails among Arabs, 116. 

Climate, of Chan-ch'dng, 47; of Ohon-la, 52; 
of San-lu-ts'i, 60; of Nan-p'i, 88; in Arabs coun- 
try, 115; of Ts'ong-pa, 126; of Ki-tz i-ni, 138: of 
Po-ni, 156; of Hai-nan, 177, 178-179, 180. 

Cloves, imported into Ceylon, 3; into Aden, 4; 
a product of San-fo-ts'i, 61; imported to Si-lan, 
73; a product of Sho-p'o, 77; a product of pirate 
islands near Shb-p'o, 84; exported to Nan-p*i, 89; 
exported to Yung-man, 133; a product of Hai- 
nan, 176; varieties of, 209. 

Coast, «Lower» and cTJpperw, countries, 
explanation of terms, 79, 204. 

Cobalt blue, — see Wu-ming-i. 

Cock, fighting, in Sho-p o, 77. 

Cocoanuts, imported at Aden from China, 4; 
principal food of Nicobar islanders, 12; juice of, 
drunk in Chan-ch'ong, 48; grown in Chan-ch'ong, 
48; wine of, in San-fo-ts'i, 60; grown in Sho-p' o, 
77; wane of, in Sho-p'o, 78; a product of Ku-lin, 
89; a product of Chu-li6n, 96; wine of, in P'o-ni, 
155; a product of Hai-nan, 176, 183; description 
of, 214; wine made from juice of, in Nan-p'i, 
214; origin of Chinese name for, 215. 

Coir-palm, bark of, used to thatch houses 
in Sin-t'o, 70. 

Comoro islands, — see Kan-mei. 

Compass, when first used in navigation, 28- 
29; its use in navigation in twelfth century, 32; 
reference to use of, 176. 

Conch shell, ground pieces of, used as money 
in P'ong-k'ie-lo, 97; pieces of, ground sharp used 
as knives in Yen-t'o-man islands, 147. 

Constantinople, possible reference to, 141, 
142. 

Copper, exported from Calliana, 3; imported 
to Canton, 16; household utensils in Si-lan of, 73; 
used in alloy for Shb-p'o currency, 78; wliite, 
used in Sho-p'o, 78, 81; a product of T'ibn-chii, 
111; exported to Ts'ong-pa, 126; household 
utensils of, in Sin-lo, 167; temple hells, made in 
Sin-lo, 168. 

Copperas, imported to Sho-p'o, 78. 

Coral, imported by Persians to China, 16; 
imported to China in tenth centm^, 19; imported 
to San-fo-ts'i, 61, a product of Chu-li^n, 96; a 
product of Ta-ts'in, 103; comes from Wu-ssi-li, 
140; found off coast of Jdo-k'i^-la, 154; two kinds 
of, on coast of P'u-li-lu (Philippine Islands), 162; 
description of, mode of fishing, 226 

Cornelians, imported by Persians to China,. 
16; imported to China in tenth century, 19; used 
to ornament palaces of king of Si-lan, 72; a pro- 
duct of Ta-tsTn, 103; pillars of, in palace of king 
of the Arabs, 115. 

Cosmas Indicopleustes, his knowledge of 
China, 2, 5; describes trade of Ceylon with China, 
3; his reference to Kulam-Male (Quilon), 12. 

Cotton, fabrics, exported from India, 3; fabrics 
imported to Aden, 4; tree, and products of 
Kiau-chl, 46; a product of Chan-ch'ong, 

48; figured stuffs of, in Chan-ch'ong, -48; fabrics, 
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products of CliOn-la, 53; fabrics, imported to San- 
fo-ts*i, 61; damasked gauzes of, manufactured iu 
Skb-p'o, 78; fabrics of, made on pirate islands 
near Shb-p o, 84; tissues, made in Nan-p'i, 8S; 
fabrics made in Hu-cL'a-la and sold to the Arabs, 
92; Ma-lo-hua exports tissues of, 93; fabrics, 
mixed with silk, a product of Chu-lien, 96; tissues 
made in P'6ng-k'ie-lo, 97; fine flowered and dotted 
tissues of, from Nan-ni-hua-lo, 98; tissues expor- 
ted from Chu-lidn, 100, n. 8; tissues exported to 
Ts ung-pa, 126; red, 126; fabrics, exported from 
Ki-shi, 134; in Fo-ni, 155; a product of Ma-i, 
160; exported from the San-su, IGl; fabrics of 
Sin-lo, 168; tissues in Ji-pbn, 171; grown in Hai- 
nan, 176; weaving in Hai-nan, 183; tree, in Hai- 
nan, 183; chief export from Hai-nan, 185; descrip- 
tion of plant, 217; tissues made from, 217-218; 
early history of, 218— 220; cultivation and spinn- 
ing of, in China, 219; various tissues made of, 
217, 218, 219, 220. 

Counting, nativ-es of pirate islands near Sho- 
p'o, unacquainted with, 85; natives of Taii-jung- 
wu-lo, and Ma-li have some knowledge of, 85. 

Cowries, a product of Kiau-chT, 46; the cur- 
rency of T'i6n-chu, 111. 

Crabs, fossil, a product of Ilai-naii, 177, 
186, n. 6. 

Crime, committed by foreigners in Clmia, Iiow 
tried and punished, 17; of adultery in Cbaii- 
ch'bng, how punished, 47; of adultery and theft 
in Chon-la, how punished, 53; of adultery, how 
punished in San-fo-ts*i, 61; how punished in Sho- 
p'o, 76-77; how punished in Chu-li§n, 95; how 
punished in Sin-lo, 167, 169, n. 5; how punished 
in Ji-pbn, 171. 

Cryptomeria trees, planks of, exported from 
Ji-pun to Ts'uan-ch6u, 171. 

Crystal, rock, imported by Persians to China, 
16, 19; pillars of, in palace of Ta-ts'in, 102; tiles 
of, in palace of king of Arabs, 115. 

Cubebs, imported to Aden, 4; a product of 
Sho-p'o, 224; a product of Su-ki-tan, 224; de- 
scription of vine, 224; Chinese name for, a foreimi 
one, 224. 

Culao Cham, 10, 100, line 50. 

Cup chi Point, on coast of Kuang-tung, 24. 

Cheney, none in Chan-ch'ong, 48; of Sau- 
fo-ts i, 60; silver, of Su-ki-tan, 82; alloy of cojjper, 
silver, white copper and tin used to make, in 
Sho-p'o, 78, 81; of alloyed silver in Nan-p'i, 88; 
gold and silver, of Ku-lin, 89; of P'ong-k'ie-lo, 
bits of conch shells, 97; of Chu-lien, of gold and 
silver, 100, n. 8; cowries, in T'i6n-chu, 111, 113; 
of Ts ong-t an, 127; of Ki-shi, 134; of Lu-mei, 141- 
in Sin-lo, 169, lines 23 - 26 ; of Ji-pon, 171, 174- 
n. 11 . ..75 

Curtains, embroidered by Li in Hai-nan, 176 
ISO, 183. ’ ’ 

Customs, Maritime, Inspector of, at Canton, 
9; his duties, 9, 15; Chinese ports where establish- 
ed, 18; Maritime, at Canton, reorganized, 20; 
all foreign imports by sea, deposited in ware- 
houses, 20; Inspectorates of Maritime, established 
at Hang-chdu and Ning-po, 20; the organization 
of the, from tenth to twelfth centuries, 20, 21- 
duties, irregulairty in levying, 20; Maritime, at 
Canton and Ts'uan-ch6u in 1178, '22, 23; annual 


fairs for sale foreign imports established by, 23; 
rules established by, for foreign ships eiiterinu 
and clearing Canton, 23; iSiii)eriiiteiideiit tit, nt 
Canton, appoints head-men on trading ships, 31; 
practices of, in Chau-clfong, on arrival of shijis, 
48; Maritime, try to piou'nt (‘xpertatiou ofcoj)per 
cash, 81—82; station''^ jh H;ii-naii, 178; revenue 
collected by, on betel-nuts, 214. 

Daibul, possibly the Ti-yii of Kia Tan, 13. 

Damascus, possible reference to, 141. 

Damasks, imported by Persians to China, It;: 
of cotton, made in Slio-p'o, 78; black, imported 
to Sho-p'o, 78; black, im polled to San-sU, 162. 

Damietta, — see T'o-paii-ti. 

Dammar, a inoduct of C'hoii-la, 53, 109; 
description of, 199, vaiueties of, 199— 2U0. 

Dancing-girls, slaves, serve in tenijdes of 
Huddba Jii CIi')n-]a, 58, 55; of king of K.m-jfi, 
87; in temples in Hu-cli'a-la, 92; attendants of 
king of Chu-lien, 95; at the (‘ouit of the King of 
Calicut, 100. 

Darkness, Land of, reached from Mu-lan- 
p'i, 143, 

Dates, imj)Ortcd by Persians to China, Ui; a 
product of Chu-lien, 96; abundant in Yiiiiii-man, 
133; of Pi-sbi-h», 137; cloves confuimded with 
stone of, 209; Chinese names of, 210. 

Degrees, literary, in Sin-lo, 1()7. 

Dependencies, of Chan-clidng, 49, 50; of 
Clmn-la, 58—54, 56; of San-fo-ts'i, (12; of Sho-p'o, 
83; nf Naii-ji'i, 88; of tln‘ Arabs, IKi— 117. 

Dhqfax, -- see Nu-fa. 

Diamonds, imported by Persians to China 16; 
found in Tien-cliu, 111. 

Disbes, used by foroigncis in Canton, 17; 
palm-leaves used as, in Ti'mg-Iiii-mei, 57; of eo])- 
per in Si-laii, 73; separate, used by each member 
of family in Chu-lien, 96; used hy‘ Japanese, 171. 

Diu, the island of,j)OSsib]y referred to by Kia 
Tan, 13. 

Diul-Sindh, terminus Greek sea-route to 
India, 2; its trade according to Cosmas, 8; Chi- 
nese overland trade with, 5. 

Divination, in Ji-jjon, 171; by jpct-lciau 
tablets, 178. 

Djambi, in eastern Sumatra, 05; kingdom of, 
sends missions to Chinese court, 66. 

Dogs, bred in Lu-mei, 111; sacrificed in Hai- 
nan, 183. 

Donkeys, none in Liu-k'iu, 163; none in Sin- 
lo, 169, line 17; in Ji-pon, 171. 

^ Dragon's-blood, comes from island near Pi- 
p'a-lo, 131, 197; description of tree, mode of 
gathering, 197-198, adulterated, 198. 

Dress, in Kiau-chi, 45; in Ghan-clCung, 47; 
in Tong-liu-mei, 57; in Fu-kan, 58; in Sah-fo- 
ts'i, 60, 61; in Tan-ma-ling, 67; in Ling-ya-ssi- 
kia, 68; in Sin-t'o, 70; in Si-lan, 72; of king of 
Sho-p'o, 76; of pcojjle of Sho-p'o, 77; in Su-ki- 
tan, 82; of ruler of Nan-p'i, 87; of people of Hu- 
ch'a-la, 92; in Chu-li6n, 95, 100, 11 . 8; in Ta-ts'in, 
103, 104; of the Caliph and of the patriarch of 
Baghdad, 106-107; of king of the Arabs, 15; of 
people of Ts'bng-pa, 126; of king of Wu-pa, 130; 
of people of Chung-li, 130; in Yung-man, 133; in 
Ki-shi, 134; in Pai-ta, 135; in Lu-mel, 141; in 
Po-ssi (in Sumatra?) 152; of king of Mo-k'i6-la, 
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IT)!: in Fo-iii. ni* p.'nj.io nfM-i-i. ITiO; in 
Liu-k'iu, !(>.», in Ji-poii, ITc. iu Uu-nan, 177, 
l.vj, IM, liH>. 

Driving out Now Yoiu's (*t‘nnnony in 
Chiiu-oirt'ni^, 47—4.'^; iu Ir^O. 

Driiiua, iuiporteil into (-hi>ii-la, r>.:; kettle, in 
Sho-p'o, 77; bianizi*, in llai-iiaii, 177, n. 8- 

Ducks, abmulaiit iu Slio-pb>, 77. 

Dumb trjuiini^, Tu lliniii itutited on, in the 
Western Sea, liU, 110. 

Dung, t'ow, ^^alL^ ainl iUkus td bouses iu Nan- 
ui-lura-io smtsirod with, 97. 

Duties, enlb'etiHl oil t'orei*;!! >hij>3 at Canton, 
9, 1.“: in e; 4 ubinties iu colba-tion of import, 20; 
tai'il*’ of iinpoit, 21. 22; clearaiuo, 21; local 
market, 21. jiuiiisliinent for luui-jiavnieut of, 21; 
wbenlevieil, 2:i in Chan--cb'on^f, 4s;luir- 

bora-re, none eoll<M ted in Su-ki-tan, s;;. 

Dwarfs, <‘Muntiy of, — si'e 

Ears, lobes of, (4* peo]de of Nan-])'! rcacli 
tlieir sbmildeis, Li of Hai-nan, 17S. 

Eating, customs in, of fi>rei^;iier.s at Canton, 
17; custonia in, ('f people of Cbou-Ia, oik do., of 
jieople of 'rtmg-liu-nu i, o7; do., nf islanders near 
Slnop'd, s{; eustoinH coiiecniin^, in Cliu-lien, 9(i; 
luibits of, iu Ta-t.s'iu, It)*.'; eustoms in, in Lo-ssi 
(iu SnnialraVk I’ej; cUvStoms, iu Liu-lc‘iu, 109, 

Ebony, ot ('i-ylon, 9; imported to Aden, 4; to 
China, 19; a pKuIuet of Cban-e]i'on^% IS; a pro- 
duct of 'I'an-ma-lin;:,^ 97; description of, 21(>; 
(uiirin (tf name, 2U*, N(»te. 

Eclipses, ju'ople of San-fo-t> i able to calcu- 
late, ti4. 

Edrisi, bi.s views on tbo China trade with 
Aden, 2.; q noted, n. a. 

Educational Chfabliahnuaits in Sin-lo, 167. 

Egg-plant, grown iu tsin-f o, 70, 

Egypt — see Mi-su-li and Wu-ssi-li. 

Elephants, war elephants <)f Chbu-la, 53; 
pleiititul in San-fo-tsi, r>:k trade in, between 
Kien-pi and Ku-lin, 72, 79, 91; used in war in 
Nan-])'i, s'^: used in war in Hu-ch'a-la, 92: do,, 
iu Clui-lieii, 99; gifts made to, in Chu-li6n, 100; 
ill 'r'leii-i'hu, 111; mode of capturing, 117-118, 
292: mme in Tli-pon, 171; how killed, 292. 

]^ias III, po.>,sil»]y <‘thc king of Ta-ts'in)), 
107; his htve lor building, 107. 

Engano, island of, the country of women, 152. 

Etna, Mf)unt --see 8sl-kia-li-y6. 

Exports, principal fiom ('hina, 3; so called 
I’ersian, 7- s, 9; from ( 'hiiia at end tenth cen- 
tury, 19; of Kiau-eh'h ‘hi; of Chan-chhmg, 48; of 
Cln>ii-la, 59; of T<'>ng-liu-mci, 57; of San-fo-ts'i, 
61; of 1'an-ma-ling, 97; of Ling-ya-ssl-kia, 68; of 
Ke-Io-an, 9.9; of b^i-lan, 79; to Sh<>-p"o, 78; to 
Xan-phV'^* — ■'"9; of llu-ch'a-la, 92; of Ma-lo-hua, 
99; from the Arabs’ country, 1I6, 120; to Ma-li- 
pa (:Merl)at) from Lan-\\u-li, 120; to Ts dng-pa, 
126; t<» Vnng-inun. 193; from P'o-ui, 15C: of the 
:Ma-i islands, 190; of San-sO, 161-162; of Sin-lo, 
198; frf Ji-pon to lVilaii-ch6u, 171; of Hai-nan 
179, 177- 

Ea-M4n, first Chi nose to visit Ceylon, 3; crew 
of shij) on which he made voyage to Java, 7; his 
narrative of his voyage from India to China, 27- 28. 

Eair, annual for sale foreign imports, 23; along 
banks of the great harbour of the Arabs, 116- 


Fansur — see Pin-su. 

Festivals, of Kiau-chi,45; on birthday of the 
Ihiddha of Fo-lo-an, G9; of Shb-p'o, 77; atMa-kia 
(Mecca) on anniversary of Mohammed’s death- 
12-1; ju Fo-ni, 156, 157. 

Fong-ya-lo, a dependency of Nan-p'i; in 

Amoy dialect Ban(j-ga4o, probably Manc^alore, 
S8- 90. 3 r j O : 


Finss, f(ir crime'', in Sli'i-p'o,75-7G; for crimes 
hv foreigners m P'o-ni, 15G. 

Fish, tiyiiig, 8; caught with smaller in belly, 
33; devour cuips(‘S at sea, 33; saw-fish, 33; abun- 
dant iu Sho-jfo, 77; rarely eaten in Nan-mi- 
luia-lo, 9S; little eaten atPai-ta, 135; little eaten 
at ICi-lz i-ni, 138; glue, a product of Hai-nan, 177; 
sold to natives of Hai-nan, 177. 

Flonr, imported to Hai-nan, 177. 

Flowers, wmrn in hair in Tung-h’a-mm, 57; 
offered to king and to the Buddlia iu P'n-kan, 58; 
wine of, in San-fo-tsh, GO, 64; offered the idols in 
Ilu-clfa-la, 92. 

Fo, Buddha, name used in sense of wa goda, 
88, 90, n 5; in sense of Brahma, 97; Mohammed 
called a, IIG. 

Fo-lo-au (Beranang), W. coast Malay Penin- 
sula, 2G; a dependency of San-fo-ts'i, 62; its 
distance from Lini^-ya-ssi-kia, 69; two images of 
Buddhas in, 69; the feast of the Buddha of, G9; 
native products of, 69; sends annual tribute to 
San-fo-ts'i, G9; chief of, appointed by San-fo-ts'i, 
()9; xArabs’ trade centers at, 116. 

Po-shi, country of. Eastern Sumatra, 11; — 
see San-fo-ts'i. 

Food, of Moslims, in Canton, 17; allowed king 
I of San-fo-ts i, 61; horses and buffaloes used as, 

I in Sho-p'o, 77; of natives of islands near Sho-p'o, 
84; people of Nan-p'i dainty about, 88; given to 
king of Nan-p'i, ho’w regulated, 88; in Nan-p'i 
abundant and cheap, 88; in Hu-ch'a-la, no meat 
used as, 02; of king of Chu-lien, 95; of people of 
Nan-ni-Iiua-lo, 08; of Ta-ts'in, 103, 104; of Arabs, 
1 15; in Ts'()iig-pa, 126; in Pi-p'a-lo, 128; of Chung- 
li, 130; of Yung-man, 133; of people of Pai-ta, 
136; of people of Pi-ssi-lo, 137; of people of K'i- 
tz'i-ni, 138; in Lii-mei, 141; in Wu-ssi-li (Egypt), 
144; in Po-ssi (Sumatra?), 152; in Mo-k'i6-la, 154; 
of Ji-pon, 170; of Li aborigines of Hai-nan, 176. 

Foreign settlements in China, in seventh 
century, 14; administration of Moslim, at Canton, 
16-17; in Ts'Clan-chdu, in Yang-ch6u, 16. 

Formosa — see Liu-Fiu and Pi-sho-y^ 

Fowls, domestic, abundant in Sho-p'o, 77; in 
Fo-ni, 165; in Liu-k'iu, 163; sacrificed in Hai- 


nan, 183. 

Frankincense, imported m Canton, 16; 
imported to San-fo-ts'i, 61; of PLp a-lo, 129, n. 4; 
of Chung-li, ISO, 132, n. 2 ; ebuntries producing, 
195; description of tree, 195; mode of collecting, 
195; varietes of, 195-196. ' 

I^uit, extraordinary, of Mu-lan-p 1 , 142; many 
varieties in Mo-k'i§-la, 154. , ... 

Fa-li-la river, probably the Min^b on which 
stood Old Hormuz, 14. . rr 

Fu-lin, a name of Ta-ts in, accordmg to iu 
Huan, 104; identified with Syna, 108-110. 

•ra^ ^ -fnnfrnQ a nmnnct. Ol 


Sin-lo, 168 . 
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Fu-nan — Head-dress. 


Fu-nan, trade between T'ien-cliu and. 111. 

Fu-ta, the city of, possibly Fostat, the modern 
Cairo, 14. 

Fu-yiin, in Hai-nan, 181. 

Furs, exported from China, overland to India, 
5; sable, from T'ien-chu, 111. 

Galangal, imported to Aden from Chinn, 4, 
imported by Persians to China, 16; drwd, im- 
ported into San-fo-ts'i, 61; a product of Hai- 
nan, 177. 

Gambling, prohibited in Canton foreign 
settlement, 17. 

Gamboge, a product of Chon-la, 55. 

Gardenia flowers, imported by Ai^abs to San- 
fo-tsh, 61; exported from Ki-shi, 134; a product 
of Lu-mei, 141; countries of origin, 202; descrip- 
tion of, 202. 

Gauzes, of silk, imported to San-fo-ts*i, 61; of 
cotton, made in Shu-p'o, 78. 

« Gentlemen, the Country ofw, Sin-lo so called, 
167, 169, n. 6, 8. 

Gharu-wood, imported to Ceylon, 3; exported 
from China to Aden, 4; varieties found in Kiau- 
chi, 46; varieties found in Chan-ch'ong, 48, 50; 
used in throne of king of Ch"n-hi, 52, varieties 
found in Chon-la, 53; varietic-^ found in Tong- 
liu-mei, 56, 57; found in San-fo-ts'i, 61; variety 
of, a product of Tan-ma-ling, 67; varieties of, 
found in Ling-ya-ssi-kia, 68; varieties of, found 
in Fo-lo-an, 69; of Shd-p'o, 81; exported to Nan- 
p'i, 89; on islands near P'o-ni, 158; trade in, of 
aborigines of Hai-nan, 176; quality of, of Hai- 
nan, 183, 185; countries of production, 204; 
varieties of, 204-205; tsien-Mang, 206; su and 
chan-liiang, 207; Jiuang-sJidu-hiang, 207; shong- 
hianq^ 208. 

Ghazni — see Ho-si-na, Ki-tz'i-ni, K'ie-sho- 
na, Ts'au. 

Gift, of person’s weight in money, to ward off 
death, 61, 64—65. 

Ginger, peel, a product of Chon-Ia, 53, 55. 

Ginseng, a product of Sin-lo, 168. 

Girafe — see Tsu-la. 

Glass, both transparent and opaque, imported 
by Persians to China, 16; opaque, screens round 
throne in Si-lan, 72; red transparent, a product 
of Si-lan, 73; transparent and opaque a product 
of Chu-lien, 96; opaque, a product of Ta-ts'in, 
103; best opaque manufactured in Fu-lin (Syria), 
109; engraved, a product of Pai-ta, 135, 137, n. 4; 
engraved, a product of K'i-tz'i-ni, 138; superior, 
from Lii-mei, 141; beads and bottles imported to 
P'o-ni, 156; coloured, beads, imported to Ma-i, 
160; coloured, beads, imported to San-sb, 162; 
Arab, method of making, 227; early hishory of, 
from Chinese sources, 227—228. 

Goats, abundant in Shb-p'o, 77; in Chu- 
li6n, 96. i ? 

Gold, imported by Persians to China, 16* 
imported into China in tenth century, 19; a pro- 
duct of Kiau-chi, 46; imported to Chon-la, 53* 
imported to San-fo-ts'i, 61; howls, imported to 
Tp-ma-ling, 67; relative value of, and silver, in 
Lmg-ya-ssi-kia, 68; brought to Fo-lo-an, 69* 
brought to Si-lan, 73; used in trade in Shd-p'o! 
78; trade gold, in Su-ki-tan, 82; currency, of Ku- 
hn, 89; coins used in Chu-lien, 100, n. 8* a pro- 


duct of Ta-ts'iu, 103; a product <4 T'lon-chu, 111; 
of Ts'ung-pa, 126; of Pai-ta, 135; of K'i-tz'i-ui, 
138;w*ater turning (‘vor\ thinn to, in Yon-t'o-mnu 
island, 148; a i->roduct oi (’li'n-pi-shn, 153; house- 
hold vessels of, in P'o-ni, 155; trndo-gold in P'o- 
ni, 156; tradc-iiold in islands near P'o-iii, 158; 
do., taken to Ma-i, 160; ox]>oi’tod from Liu-k'iii 
to San-sii; 163; found in di-j)t»n, 171. 

Gourds, hnitle, grown ni Sho-p'o, 70; largo. 
uSfd lui hoiisL'linbl utensils in Ilai-nau, 177. 
Grapes, vino made of, by ''ra-slu, 115. 
Greeks, early knov ledge of sea-route to 
India, 1; route followed by, on voyage to India, 
2; their knowledge of sea-route to Far East, 2; 
their knowledge of China, 2; took no share in 
trade with China, 4; knew China only by name, 
5; their information about Cliineso exports, 5. 
Green Sea, tin*, Arab name df the Ocean, 12. 
Guzerat, early sea-trade of Salx'ans with, 1; 
the country of Pa-yu, on the const of, 13; famous 
for its temples, 92; pe]>j)or and t issues, 92-03; — 
see Ilu-ch'a-la. 

Gypsum, used in making glass, 227. 
Hadramaut — see IMa-lo-jia. 

Hai-k'ou (Hoiho'w), in Hai-nan, 178; ttmiple 
at, 178. 

Hai-Lau «Sca Laa», in Canton, 16, n. 2. 
Hai-mei-ehi, a product of Hai-nan, unidenti- 
fied, 176, 186, n. 0 . 

Hai-nan, early admini.strative divisions of, 
175-176; the Li aborigines of, 176; the products 
of, 176; trade of, 177; the peojyh^ of, 177; K'iung- 
chou in, 177-178; Uai-k'du (lloihinv) in, 178, 180; 
Ch'ang-hua in, 178-179; Ki-yang, in, 179-180; 
■\Van-an, in, 181; 5Van-niug, in, 181; (hinoso 
settlers in, 181; drug shops first established in, 
181; temple to ship-captain in, 181; the Li-mu 
shall in, 182; tJie natives of, 182; theii* chiefs’ 

1 names, 182; dress of natives, 182-188, 184. 

Hai-tan, the Acta negritos of tlio Pliilippines, 
161. 

Haliotis sliolls, a product of Sin-lo, 168. 
Hall, of Worship, of Ta-ts'in, 103; tunnel 
from palace to, 103; worship every seven days 
in, 103; public, in Siu-lo, 167. 

Hammock-litter, of cotton, used by king of 
Chan-ch'ong, 47; called ti-yam Chan-chkmg, 50; 
used in Si-lan, 72; in Sho-p'o, 77; used in Nan- 
p'i, 87, 90, n. 4; used in Po-ssI (in Sumatra?)* 
162; of P'o-ni, 155. 

Han Huan-ti, mission from western Asia 
comes to court of, 5. 

Han-lin, an officer of the king of Nan-p'i, 
his duties, 88. 

Han Wu-ti, the Emperor, sends mission to 
western Asia^ 4; sends a mission to Hai-nan, 175. 

Hang-chou, organization of foreign settle- 
ment at, 16; Maritime customs at, 18. 

Hanoi, the Cattigara of the Greeks, 2; trade 
route from, to K'iu-ch6u, 6. 

Hares, none in Sin-lo, 169, line i 7 . 
Hazel-nuts, a product of Sin-lo, 168. 
Head-dress, of ruler of Pin-t'ung-lung, 51; 
of ruler of Tong-liu-mei, 57; in P'u-kan, 58; of 
king of San-fo-ts'i, 61; in Tan-ma-ling, 67; in 
Ling-p-ssi-kia, 68; of king of Si-lan, 72; of king 
of .ShO-p'o, 76; of king of Su-ki-tan, 82; of lus 
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and MrMplr. .- 2 : ft‘ ru](-r of Xaii-i/i. 
s7; of pooj.It' of llii-t'ii'n-la, ‘JJ, in rini-lion, loO, 
11 . 8 : ot kina of lo2: ot ’r'ion-i'liii, UO, 

of kin.ir ot tin- \r.ib'', lib; of vnlor of C'lib\-pi- 
slia. lb:k of l*i of n.u-n;m, I"> 2 . ^'^l 

Hoiid-meii,oii nnnn'lMnt ■'lii}t-.thi*ir dutios,ol. 

Heaven, tlio Ar.il)s Ub; Arabs \n\\y 

to, tho tinn'> (Iail\. l.ib; pinuT^ of kin«a of Mo- 
le' io-bi to. IbK 

Hei-shui, tin* lirawadi rivor, 20: formod 
boundary lino of bO, 101. 

Hemp, aiowii in ( haii-rh'oua. -IS'j nrown in 
81n>-ii'o. 77: ua-owii iu Nan-p'i, »rno\ii in Fn- 
ni, 155: nioun in >!n’lH, init, lint* .ty; 'rrowii in 
Ilai-naii. 17ik Flk 

Hen's noBt inland, - -‘Or 'rsiau-sbi i'-dand. 

Hcrniul, a ]M*ifinnod ^l■l'd, iinportial to Adoii 
fmm Oliiinu 4. 

Hi-ning, a ilopondoiirv of ‘^bo-jAi. s 2 ; p{iwl)ly 
Sin'^liasin'i. 

Hia-nau-tan tn-o. inner pait u^tnl to make 
a liquor in Sbo-jMi, 7>. 

Hiang-p'u, of je rfunn‘^».by 111111 ':: Cbii, 
l>b. n. ::u 

Hic-ki-si, a pieeiou< stone found iu Ta-tw'iu, 
also called not identitied, lo:b 

«Hill of (iobl and Silvoiw, statue iu Sau-fo-tsl 
callnd, Gl. 

Hing-k'in, tin* Ilmize, bi>* journey to the realm 
{-f tin* Arabs. 117. 

Hippopotamus, in tbe Nile, Mb. 

Ho-ch'i, ‘^ilks from, sold iu 'rnn-ma-liui:, G7, 
CS; Mdd in Idiur-Na-s^i-kia, ()'*>: sold in Xaii-jfi, 

Ho-ling — see .lava. 

Ho-man, (diiuesi* (or ArabV) ski])per ^\llo 
(liseo\ered liiu-k'iti (Fornmsn), lG;k n. 1 .^ 

Ho-si-na (Oba/ni), the enpital of IV an, 225. 

Holy-water, of Tien-<*bu which stills the 
\va\e>, 10b, line 24, in; from the well Zcmzom, 
in Mecca. 11b: frotii well of Ishmaol, 113, n. 2 . 

Hormuz, pt^ssihly visif(*d hy (diincse, 4j only 
ju'ohable reference to hy (“binese, 14. 

Horses, exported from Cliina to Aden, 4; of 
(dibn-la, uunnu'ims hut small, hb: numerous in 
Fu-kam bs>; Arabs trade in, at Ku-lin, 72, 91; 
import<'d to Si-lan, 7:i; f'aten in Shb-j/o, 77; for 
military .sei^ii'c raiseil in Tan-jung-wu-lo and 
Ma-li, *^4-Sb; army, in Ilu-cira-la. 02; large, 
sent from T'i6ii-t‘bu to (’-hina, 111; of Arab army, 
lib; raising of, in AXing-nmn, 133; fine, in Ki- 
slu, 134; raising of, in K'i-tz'i-ni, 138; do, in Lu- 
mel, 141: awater-hor.ses)) of tlie; Nile, 145; none 
in Idii-k'iii, ICH; of llai-unu, 183. 

Houses, of Piu-t'ung-luug, how built, 51; of 
Choii-la, b2; of San-fo-ts i, 60; of Tau-ma-ling, 
67; in Sin-t'o, 70: iu 8ho-j/o painted, 77; iu Su- 
Ici-fan, 83: of Ta-paa, 84: of islanders near Shb- 
p'o, 84; in Arab capital, lib; of Chung-li, 130; of 
K'i-tz'j-ni. 138; of Ch'a-pi-sha, 153; of Fo-ni, 
155; in Liu-k'iu, 16;k of la of Hai-nan, 183. 

Hu, people of wcstcni Asia, first arrival in 
Canton, G; cliaracters, used in writing in Ta-ts in, 
103; the name, sometime^ apjdicd to Indies, 114. 

Hu-ch'a-la^ a dependency of Nan-p’i (Mala- 
har), 88; extent of, 92; dress of people of, 92; no 
meat eaten in, 92; temples of, 92; elephants and 
horses of, 02; the king of, 92; native products of, 


92; trade of. with tlie Arabs, 92; Ts'ung-pa, south 
nf, 12G; its trade with Ts'dng-pa, 126. 

Hu-pei, pearls from, 229, 

Hu Tan-an, 178 ; quoted, ISO, 187, n. 10 . 

Huan-wang — see Chan-ch'oug. 

Hiian-tsang, the pilgrim; knew nothing of 
son -1 onto from India to Far East, 8; first Chi- 
nese to mention Nicobar islands by name, 12; 
lueiitioiis Kulam-Male, 12; reference to his tra- 
vels, 97; referes to cotton tissues in India, 218, 
line 45. 

Huang Hou-shon, establishes drug shops 
in Hai-iian, 181. 

Huang-hua-ssi-ta-ki, a work by Kia Tan, 
quoted, 97. 

Huang-lien, the rhizoma of the Gopfis teeta, * 
AVall., exported to Nnn-j/i, 88. 

Huang-ma-ehu, a dependency of Sho-p*o, 
83; nutmegs from, 210. 

Huang Tan-p'o, introduces cotton spinning 
into Chinn, 219. 

Huo-shi, ])ossibly soa})Stone, 115, 120, n. 4. 

Huo-ts'i, a stone like talc, a product of India, 
possibly isinglass, or lapis lazuli, 111, 113. 

I, a weight of twenty taels, used only in 
weighing gold, 73. 

I-lu (Irak) a dependency of the Arabs, 117. 

I-lun, in Ch'aug-hua department, iu Hai-nau, 

179. 

I-ma-lo-li, an island between Chan-pin (q. v.) 
and Ku-lo (q. v.), passed hy Chu-li^n mission of 
1015, 100, 11 . 11 , not identified. 

I-tsing, the pilgrim, mentions the Nicohars, 12. 

, I-wu, a dependency of Sho-p'o, 83. 

Iba Wahab of Basra, his narrative concern- 
ing China, 15. 

Idols, of bronze in Ma-i, 159; Pigafetta’s note 
on idols in Cebu, 160, n. 2 . 

Ifrikiya, Africa, but more particularly the 
coast of Tunis and Tripoli, 122, — see Fi-no-y6. 

Imports, principal, into China, 16, 19; duties 
levied on foreign imports in China, 21, 23; into 
Chan-cFong, 49; into Chon-la, 53; into San-fo- 
ts*i, 61; into Tan-ma-ling, 67; into Fo-lo-an, 69; 
into Si-lan, 73; into Shb-p 0 , 78; to Nan-p'i, 88- 
89; from Yung-man, 133; into P'o-rd, 156; into 
the Ma-i islands, 160; into Sin-lo, 168; from Hai- 
nan, 176-177. 

India, Saheans trade with, 1; Alexander the 
Great and the sea-trade with, 1; Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus and the sea-trade with, 2; extent of 
Greek knowledge of coast of, 2: West coast of, 
and Greek trade, 2; visited hy Chinese, 3; begin- 
ning of sea-trade between Clmm and, 6; vagueness 
of Chinese knowledge concerning, in fifth century, 
7* western frontier of, 13; Western, meaning of 
tenn, 25; Christians of, 105, 112—113; franMn- 
cense in, 196; cotton in, 218; — see also T ien-chu. 

Indigo, imported by Persians to China, 16; 
Hu-cFa-la produces a great quantity, 92; men- 
tioned as product of Persia, 217, lines 23 - 26 . 

Indo-China, early trade with Ceylon, 3; early 
trade between China and, 6 --6; mission of Chu 
Ting to, 6; sea route from India to, not known to 

Hiian-tsang, 8. .r, ^ i 

Indus, sea-route from Eed Sea to, early 
knowledge of, 1; Chinese overland trade to mouth 
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of, 5; called Mi-lan by Kia Tan and Mibran by 
the Arabs, 13; called the Siu-Tou river, 13. 

Inspector, of Maritime Trade, at Canton, 
registered captains of ships, 9; iusj'CcTcd ships’ 
manifests, 9; collected duties and treight char- 
ges, 9; prevented export of certain articles, 9; at 
Canton, received complaints for non-payment of 
loans, interest on loans, 17; customs, iu Hai- 
nan, 17S. 

Interest, on loans to foreigners at Canton, 17. 

'Irak — see I-lu. 

Iron, exported from China to Aden, 4; of 
China exported overland to mouth of Indus, 5; a 
product of Kiau-chi, 46; imported into San-fo-ts'i, 
61; imported to Fo-lo-an, 69; tiipods of, imported 
■ to Sho-jfo, 78; swords, made on })irato islands 
near Sho-p'o, 84; a product of Th'en-chii, 111; 
none on Yen-t'o-man islands, 147; (ciiseis and 
needles of, imported to Ma-i, 160; fondness for, 
of Ph-shb-y§ savages, 185; imported to Hai-nan, 
177; none in Hai-nan, 183. 

Irrawadi river, called the «Black Water», 
26, 59. 

Ishmael, well of, same as well Zemzem, 
113, n. 2. 

Islam, when introduced into China, 14; law 
of, administered in foreign settlement in Canton, 
16, 17; j.cuple of Ts'..iig-i.a, prefers, 126; in Pi- 
p a-lo, 128; m Mo-k'ie-la, 164. 

Ispahan — see Ya-ssi-pau-hien. 

^ Ivory, imported to Aden, 4; to Canton, 16, 19: 
import duty on, 21; comes horn Kiau-chi, 46; 
from Chan-cMdng, 48; from Chon-la, 53; imported 
to San-fo-ts'i, 61; comes from Tan-nia-liTig, 67* 
from Ling-ya-ssi-kia, 68; from Fo-lr.-an, 69rfr'.m 
Ki6n-pi, 71; from Lan-wu-li, 72; from Slu.-i.'o, 
77; from Chu-lien, 96; exported from Chu-lien, 
100; comes from Arabs’ country, 116; in Ts'-.m^- 
pa, 126; best in Pi-p'a-lo, 128; big tusks of, from 
countries prudiuing, 

232; how procured, 232; various kinds, 232. 

Jack-fruit, a product of Su-ki-tan, 83, 85* 
grows in Chu-li^n, 96; description of, 212: origin 
01 name, country of origin, 212-213. 

Janggolo, in E, Java, — see Jung-ya-lu. 
Japan, its commercial relations with Ts'Qan- 
ch6u, 17, — see Ji-pon. 

Jasmine, introduction of culture of, in Can- 
ton, 6; white, in Chu-lien, 96. 

11 ^^®P®^» ^^^cks of, in palace of king of Arabs, 

Java, not known of by Hoan-tsang, 8; when 
first visited by Chinese, 9; mentioned by Kia Tan 
as Ho-hng, 11 ; conquest of Sunda by, 71; Chinese 
names of, 78-79; missions from China to, 77 81* 
ancient states in, 86; — see also Sho-p'o ’and 
ou-ki-tan. 

^-li, a dependency of Chan-ch'dng, 49. 

dependency of San-fo-ts*i, 62: 
not identified, 65; like Tan-ma-ling, 67* its tnV 

V Arabs bring ivory to, 232. 

inir. 1 K- island near P'o-ni, possibly Gi- 

lol^ 15/; its products and trade, 158. ^ 

Ji-pon (JapanX origin of name, 170: its area 
admimstratiye divisions, population, 170; little 
arable laud in, 170; tattooVg in, 170; its sifu^ 
tion, 1/0; surname of king, 170; offices in, here- 


ditary. 170; dress, 170; Chiiicso books in, 170- 
products, 171; currency, 171; iiuisic, 171; cus- 
toms, 171; divination, 171; i*aleiular, 171: longev- 
ity, 171; women, 171; fuinisli merit ..f crinio" in 
171; gold and siher in, 17], of, with 

China, 171; the bmize Tinu-jaii (CIioiicu) \i 3 its 
China, 171-172; Emperor of China’s surprise 
at iiitbrrnatidU abniit, 172. 

Jo-shui, the (‘ok W.itei'w, neai where the 
sun goes do\Mi, 101. 

Joseph, his works for sujiplying Egypt with 
I food, 144, 1 i5, — sec Slu-sii. 

Ju-lo, dried sour milk, d’lirki eaten in 

K'i-te'i-ni, 138, 139. 

Jugglers, people ..f T'uhi-chu clever, in. 
Jung-ya-lu, iu westmai Slio-i/n, confined on 
Saii-fo-ts'i, 62, its nann’ also m i iiiini Cliung-ka,-lii 
02; it^ posiiimi, 66- 67; also called Ta-jiaii, 8 1- 
identified vith Janggolo, .'-‘(i; pej,per of, 222, ’ 

Juniper trees, in Sni-lo, lOfi, line 41. 

Kaabah, the, 124, 125. 

Kadi, appointed by Chinese in foreign settle- 
ments, 16. 

I Kalah, Gri'ok kii(n\l(Mlg(‘ of, 2; Kia^ Tan’s 
Ko-lo, 11; shij)s fioiii Knlani-^Malc toiiclu'd* at 
15; foreigners from Canton and 'IVuaii-chuu seek 
refuge at, 18; slops fiom 8iraf nu'et thosi' from 
China at, 18. 

Kalantan, E. coast l\lalay Peninsula sec 
Ki-laii-tan. 

Kalapang, idtmtilh'd u ith Kia Tan’s Ko-lo 11 
Kalhat, — sro K'ie-li-ki. ^ 

Kamboja, — see (’liiin-la. 

Kampar, E. coast of Sumatra, — sm* Kien-])i. 
Kan-lo, a fruit of Clm-lien, not idenfilied, 
96. 

Kan-mei, a d(>p(md(mc\ of the Arabs, 117- 
possibly the Comoro islands, 122. ’ 

Kan-6n, iu Cifang-hiia department, in Hai- 
nan, 179. 

Kan-pa-i (Cambay), tlie Knmbayat of tlie 
Arabs, a dt'pmuleiK y of jMahibar (Kan-]7i), 88 
Kan-pu, Maritime Customs at, 18. 

Kan Ting, first Chinese to rtaad ('haldaea, 4; 
extent of his personal knowledge', 4. 

Kau-chang (Tnifmi), Krew rofton, 21«, 
Knanfu, the Moslim nniar of Canton. 15- 
Marco Polo’s, noar llan^'-clion, 20; additional’ 
reasons for idrutiiicatinn of, with Canton “Jo 
Khwarizm, — see Lo-ssi-moi. ’ 

Ki-lan-tan, u depondeary of San-fo-ts'j, G2- 
identifted ivith K.aiantau, (15: like Fo-lo-au, (>9 
Ki-U-mon-shan (Pnlo Krimun), 85. 

Pi-odncts of Kau-n'i, exported 
W, 88; identified with KwSla Toroug, prohahly 
on Perak coast, 91. ^ 

• Koh-rang-kai or Hen’s nest 

island, 8. 

, - WTitten Icu~pu\ Saiiskiit Icarpasa^ 

Malay Icopas; cotton, 218. ? 

Ki-shi (island of Kish or Keis), a (IttpeiidcncT 
situation, 133; its ruler, 
134; clothing, currency, food, products, trade, 134; 
traded regularly with Pi-ssMo, 137. 

Ei-t'o, slups from, trade of Ku-lin, 89. 

A a dejiciulency of tlio 

Arabs, 117; distance of, from Ma-lo-pa, 138; the 
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country niul city (»f. 13S; ju’oyors in, 13S; lioiiscs 
and food in, 13s; <‘ain(‘l ;uul Iuuni' raisiiyt^inj 138; 
tlic Iviiiii of, 13S; products of. 13s. 

Ki-yang, in Hai-nan, 17(1 173; islets near, 
17(‘>; ciiniate of, IsO; natives of, tlieir customs, 
colloe(‘ at, isO. 

Kia-lo-hi, a deptuidtmcy of Ran-fu-ts'i, its 
])ositi<ui. 53, 5 1, (>(). not satisfactorily identified, 
titl; liK(‘ Tau-Tna-linir, 07. 

Kia-ma-yen, an island of the riulippines, 
probably C’alainian, 101. 

Kia-mong, the e:"nniti palm {?), liquor made 
from sap ot, iu P'o-ui, 155. 

ICia-pa-shan, an island or headland passed 
l)(‘tNveeu Ku-lo ((p v.) and Saiidb-tsi; not identi- 
fied, 100, n. 11. 

Kia Tan, sailinu: directions compiled by, 9; 
does not iiioTitioii diia'ct r«mte between Tndia'and 
P('rsian (lulf, 10; quoted, 10-M; (pmted as to 
o^erland route from Auiiain to India, 97; bis 
works. 101-103. 

Kia-t'u, soa-'^<nn;^ ships called, 30. 
Kia-tz’i-mon aiicbora,ir(‘ near Canton, the 
present Cupehi Point, 31. 

Kiau-chi ('I’onukiiittb its boundaries, 45; Chi- 
nese relatimis with, 45 ; kiiu,^ (d. has Chinese 
surnaiiu‘. 45 : annual feasts of, 45 ; customs of 
p(Mqde of, 45 ; jiroduets of, 40 ; various Chinese 
nanu'S of, 40 , 

K'i6-lan, island uf, the Nieobar islands, 12; 
explanation of name. 13. 

Ki6-yc, Arabic ftl-Kahirah ctbe Victorious)), j 
tli(‘ modern t ’aim, 1 1 1. 

K'i^-kn-lo^ country of, cardamoms in, 322, 
K^ie-li-ki^a de]K’nd(‘ii('y of tin* Arabs, 117; pre- 
sumably Kallult. 133; ini-na-ts'i (civ('t) from, 234. 

Kicn-pi (Kainpar), a dfqn'iidency of San-fo- 
ts'i, 03: identitied ^\^tb Kampar, K. coast of Su- 
matra. 00; an important port-of-calK 71; distance 
from, t(‘ Saii-fo-ts'i, 71: f»rm(‘rly depend(‘nt on 
Saii-tb-t-^'i, in‘w independent, 71; products of, 71; 
]KM»pIe ftmd of archery and bead-buntiii", 71; 
distiima* from, to Lan-wu-li, 71; its trade with 
Ku-lin, 73; ships (»f, \isit Ku-liii, S9; ships ele- 
phants and cattb* to Ku-lin, 91; pearls from, 229. 
Ki^n-yang, brocades of, in l’5i-ni, lot;, 
K'in-oliou, tr{ub‘-mart in S, 5V. Kuan'r-tung, 
0: foreitrn imports at, to be put iu official godowns, 
20: idfmti<‘al with rdtm-chuii-fu, 22; timber from 
coast-liills near, B4; situabHl N. of Tongking, 45; 
parrots from, 23t>. 

'King-hing-ki, a work by Tu Iluan, quoted, 
104. 

Elingflsliers, a iu*oduet of Kinu-cM, 40; 
feathers, a product «>f Chbii-la. 63; in Ilai-nan, 
1S3; describe*!, mode of capturing, uho of feathers, 
235; killing <»f, forbidden by Kmperor, 23f>. 

Kino, red, a i)r(*duct of Tong-liu-mcY, 67; 
ITu-cifa-la fn*oduces, 92. 

Kisk (Keis), islainl of. — see Ki-sln. 
Kiu-chon, Ji dependency (»f (’han-c¥0ng, 49. 
Bau-chon, rocks, 3'aya islands, K. E. point 
of llai-naii. 10, — see Kiu-siiig-shan. 

Kiu-sing-shan, an i.sland off the coast of 
Kuaug-tung, 101; jgissibly the same as the Km- 
choii (q. v.j of Kia Tan, i. e., Taya islands, K. E. 
point of llui-nan. 


K'iu-tz'i, ICiicha in Eastern Tui’kestan; en- 
voys Jrom Chu-lien ranked with, 96. 

^K'iung ch'i-ts'ai, a product of Hai-nan, 
176; an edible sea-weed, the agar-agar, 186, 

n. 6. 

K iung-ehou, in Hai-nan, 176; its climate, 
177; its people, 177; 15ng, Duke of Tsin in, 177- 
178; Sung ICuan-chi in, 178; towns in district of, 
178; source of rivers of, 182. 

Klung-shan, in Hai-nan, 178; the San-ho- 
shui of, 182. 

Ko-ko-s6ng-eh.*i (or -ti), Brouwers islands, 
or Pulo Medang, 11; people are pirates, 11. 
slaves from, 150. 

Ko-ku-lo, country of, possibly Kalantan or 
Ligor, 11. 

Ko-ling, the Kling'^ of Malahar, 89, n. i. 
Ko-lo, country of, probably Kora, W. coast 
of Malacca, 11. 

Korea, commercial relations with Ts'uan- 
clioii, 17, -— see Sin-lo. 

Ku-kiang in Yung-ch6u, kingfishers of, 235. 
Ku-lin (Kulam-Mal6. Quilon), 10, 12; other 
Chinese names of, 12; ships from Maskat sailed 
to, 15; traveller^ going east transship- at, 24; 
people of, good fighters, 63; trade of Ki6n-pi at, 
72; a dependency of Nan-p*i, 88; five days voyage 
from Naii-]/i, 89; a month’s voyage from Lan- 
wu-li, 89; customs of pec)ple of, 89; the drinks 
of, 89; people of, fond of archery, 89; currency of, 
89; ships that visit, 89; many Arabs inhabit, 89; 
dress and customs of, 91; travellers bound for 
Arabs’ countries transship at, 91; travellers to 
Chu-lien change ships at, 94. 

Ku-lo, possibly the same as Ki-lo-ta-niing, 
and on the Perak coast, 76, 80; pld Arab who 
sailed from, to Canton, 118; identified with 
Aclieen in Sumatra, 124, n. 25. 

Ku-lun, a pirate state near Sh6-p*o, 84; 
possibly Guroiig off W. coast of Borneo. 

Ku-na, Turki hma^ Kussian Tcunitsd, the 
marten, skunk, beaver, etc., the family of the 
Mustelidae, 234. 

Ku-tan, Kanthara, the present Nha-f rang, 11. 
Kii-lan — see Ku-lin. 

Kuau-yin, the goddess, her images at Fo- 
lo-an, 69, 70. 

Kuang-chou-fu, — see Canton. 
Kuang-nan, province of, Hai-nan part of 
western circuit of, 176. 

Kuang-si, pearls from, 229, 

Kufa, — see A-kfi-lo. 

K’ui-ki, approximately Ch6-kiang province, its 
early inhabitants, 170; Jl-pon lies due east of, 170. 

K'un-lun, slaves, 32; language of, 32; country, 
half a month’s sail from Sh6-p*o, 76; plum, a 
product of Qiu-li^D, 96. 

K'uii-luii-slian, Pulo Condore island, in Ma- 
lay Pulo Kohnaong, 50. 

K*tiii-lun-ts*6iig-ki, probably the islands of 
Pemba and Madagascar, 149; the great p 6ng- 
bird of, 149; products of, 149. 

Kun-tfu-nuiig, Mount, Pulo Condore, 11. 
Kuu-tzi-kuo, dCountry of Gentlemen)), Ko- 
rea, 167. 

Kung-shl-miau (?), an island near P o-m, 
its products and trade, 158. 
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Kwantan, — see TMn-uu-liii'j. 

Lacquer, a product fif 46; ’n\arc, 

imported into Ch an- ch' bug, 49; ware, imported 
to Fo-lo-an, 69; ware, imported to SIio-p'o, 78; 
"bowls and plates, imported to P*o-ni, 156; ware, 
imported to Hai-nan, 177. 

Laka-wood, a product of San-fo-ts'i, 61; 
a product of Tan-ma-ling, 67; a product of Fo- 
lo-an, 69; a product of SLu-i)'o, 77; a product of 
Tan-jung-wu-lo and Ma-li, 85; a product of P'o- 
ni, 156; on islands near Fo-ni, 158; countries 
producing it, its cheapness, yarieties of, uses to 
which put, 211. 

Lan-li, — see Lan-wu-li. 

Lan-wu-li, a dependency of San-fo-ts*i, 62; 
extreme N. W. coast of Sumatra, 66; five days 
sailiog ficm Ejen-pi to, 71: products of, 72; people 
uf, warlike, 72; distance from, to Si-lan, 72; length 
of A.jyfige from Tshian-choii to, 89; ships from 
China to realm of Arabs, lay over for winter at, 
114; trade of, 120; Yen-t'o-man (Andaman) islands 
passed between, and Si-lan, 147. 

Lance, people of hTan-p'i dexterous with, 88. 
Lang-ya-sii, the Lankachiu islands (Koh 
Katu), 8. ^ 

Lao, Sea, living in Canton, 16. 

Lead, imported by Persians to CJiina, 16; im- 
ported into Cbina in tenth century, 19; imported 
into Chan-ch ong, 49; one ounce of, buys two 
bushels rice in Chbn-la, 53; a product of T'i6n- 
chu, 111; net sinkers of, imported to P*o-ni, 156* 
imjiorted to Ma-i, 160; net sinkers of, imported 
to Sau-su, 162; oxide of, used in making glass, 227. 
Lengkasuka, — see Ling-ya-ssi-kia. 
Leopards, in T'i§n-chu, 111; dry flesh of, 
exported from Liu-k'iu to Sau-su, 163. 

Li, aboiigiues of Hai-nan, savage and semi- 
civilixed, 176; paucity of food among, 176; their 
trading in aromatic woods, 176; their customs • 
^d dress, 177, 184; their pendent ears, 178* of • 
ki-yauo, their mode of life, 180; markets for tlic, i 
Ibl, ot Y aii-mng, 181; divisions of the, 182* ] 
names of chiefs, 182; ornaments worn by women' ‘ 
182; tattooing among, 182-183; work of women, i 
183; sacrifices of, 183; barter of, with the Chi- ] 
nese, 183; dwellings of, 188; revenge for murder i 
among the, 183; marriage, 183; death, 1S3; native 1 
products, 183; revenge among the, 183; Chinese 1 
descendants of 184; submission of, ofWu-chi-shan 1 
di^rict, 184; form of oath among the, 184. 
Li-a-wu, an Arab envoy to Cbina, tells* of rhi- ] 

nocer^ and elephant bunting, 117-118,123 n. 23. 
LiFang, minister of Emperor Tai-tsung 172* 1 

Lx-han, possibly the island of Lubang (Phi- 1 
lippine Islands), 160. s ^ 

Li-kien, Ta-ts'in also called, 102. 1 

islMdfiea probably Lmgayen in Luzon r 

Li kutmg, Duie, 179, 1S7, n. le. ' • ® 

fo-te^i 66 Chinese Court from San- ' t: 

1 176; origin of name 1 

18w, streams that flow from, 182; its height, 188, 

thri'Jfn’ of Western India; probably 

Cambay, ,, 

112, the king and queen of, 112. 


Li T'iau-yuao, first editor of tlie Cliu-fnii- 
c, chi’, 38; his prefatory note to (’ban du-kua’s 
id book, 43. 

3; Li-tsYu, a flower ot Clm-liuiu ii(4 identified, 96. 
3, Li Yii, declines to reeeivo Arab »‘uvoys, 117* 
Liang-pau, a dependeney of ('lian-elf'ong 49. 
[; Libanotis root, a product of 8in-lo, 

I- ^ Licences ncTorded foreign tradtu’s, 19; ar- 
if tides import of which allowed under, 21. 

Lichees, in Su-ki-taii, thi'ir nu'dicinal nrouer- 
s ty, 83. ^ ^ 

0 Li6n*ch6u-fu, — see Kiii-cbdn, 

Lightning, along coast of Si-lan, 72. 

Ligor, — see Ko-kii-lo and 4'ong-Iiu-rnci. 

; Lime, used in adulterating wax, 23<). 

3 Limonite, — see' AVu-ming-i. 

? Lin Chii-k'i, Inspector of Customs in Fu-kien 
L and author, 119, 12 J, n. 28. 

L Lin-kau, in Hai-nan, 17S. 

, Ling-kid-po-pa-to, island, Capo. Yarella, 8. 

; , Ling-shui, in Hai-nan, — stv* Wan-aii. ’ 
Ling-ya-mon (Linga island), one month’s 
sail from Ts'uan-cbdu, (iO; ships from T.s'fian- 
ch6u to San-fo-ts'i stoj) at, (50; trade in mats 
at, 220. 

^Ling-ya-ssi-kia, a dependenev of Saii-fo- 
tsi, 62; identified with Lengkasiika‘ 65; distance 
from Tau-ma-ling to, (58; dress in, 68; native 
products of, 6S; trade in, 68; is tributary of Sau- 
fo-ts]i, 68; four days from, to Fo-lo-an, (>9. 

Linga, island, a moiitli’s sail from "JVaan- 
ch6u, 60; ships to 8nn-fo-ts'i stoji at, (50: its 
other Cliinose names, 64. 

Lion, country of tlie, Ceylon, 12, — see Si-lan. 
Lions, great uumbers of, in a’a-ts'in, 103; in 
xi6n-chu, 111. 

Liquor, fermented, nono made' in Clian-cif ong, 
48; drunk in CIian-cFong, 48; intoxicating, used 
m San-fo-ts i, (50, 1^4; used in Slib-j/o, 78; made 
from sugar, in Su-ki-tan, 83; made from sugar 
^d from nipa-palm, 81, 85; ‘ fermented, used iu 
Ku-hn, 89, 91; fermented, not used in Ta-ts4iL 
103; drunk by Arabs, 115-116, 120, n. c; drunk 
at Ma-h-pa (Merbat), 121, r. 11; of IVong-t an, 
12/ ; drunk at ICi-tz ]-ni, 1.38; of Fo-ni, 155; as 
wedding gift in Fo-ni, 155; made from rice in 
Lm-kiu, 163; made from rice in Siii-lo, 169 
line 42; ferments used in making, iu Hai-nan' 
177; cardamoms put in, 222, line 26. ' 

of Sin-lo fond of Chinese,' 

, 167; people of Ji-p6n have standard, of China, 170. 
_Liu-k'iu (Northern Formosa), distance from 

palace, 162— 

163; dress in, 163; arms of, 163; taxes in, 163; 
di’wsions of the year, 103; habits of people of , 
163; products of, 163; trade of people, 1(>3; early 
relations of Chinese with, 163, n. 1; trade between, 
and Philippines, 163. 

Liu-sha, the aFlowing Sands», near where 
the sun goes down, 104. 

possibly Luzon (Philippine Islands), 

Lo, the country, the Nicobar islands, 12- 
Lo-hu, a dependency of Ch5n-la, 68, 56. 
Xio-hu-na, name of a priest from x idn-chu: 
who came to Tstlan-chdu, 111. 

Lc-hui, in Hai-nan, 178, 182. 
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Lo-ki-licn, nt’ a niiuistor of state in 

Lo-lan, SHiith nf ('Im-lien, iM; ]n‘(>bal)ly a 
rrnT for Si-lan, 

Lo- i")- YO“)lang, Priiua' of, hlTjtlic present 
PYoiiir-^ane: in Kon‘a, U'>s, n. 3. 

' Lo-ss’i-nioi, a (lopoiubnicy of tlio Arabs, 117; 
probably tlie Kliw :iri/in, liil, n. 12; gardenia 

tl(i\\orN *troiiK 202. 

Lo-yile, Tbi‘ (Momtiy of, S. exlromity Malay 
Pc'iiiii'^ula, or la/jior, 11. 

Loans, lo fniaa-iuors at Canton, 17. 

Longevity, in .laj-an, 171. 

Lotus, 'irows in Chan-elf onL^ pond, in 
]ialaee of Lu-\\ u, 52, 00; sotals 111 Ivhigdora of 
woman, 151, 

Lu-man, an island near Ph^-ni, 157; its pro- 
ducts and trade. 15s, 

Lu-moi (Purn, Asia Minor), 1 11; distance from 
Ma-lo-pa, 1 n. a^o ealbul Mol-lu-ku (q. v.), Ml; 
the (itv of. 1 tl; tin* i.e(tph‘ iA\ 1 11; food, coinage, 
indnstn(‘S, produets. Ill; camels, horses, dogs, 
brul in, 1 11: Ssi-Kia-li-ye. m'nr,_153. 

Lu Po-to, tempbi <d‘, at Uai-k'oti, 178, 187, 


n. 11 * , . . 

Lu-wu, capital of (dioii-la, 51; description of 
jialac(‘ in. 52. 55; identiti(‘d with Angkor, 54. 

Lii-yang, a deiiendcncy of Clii)n-la, not 
local <'d, 5 1. 5<k 

Lucrabau seeds, a pr<Kluct (tf Chon-ln, 55.^ 
Lung-ya-mon, Liiiga Strait and Island of, G4. 
Lung-ts'ing, king of San-fo-ts i styled, (jl. 
Lung-yung, a depembmey of Chan-cli oiig 

•IJ), . , . 

Lustring, indmired silk, imported to P o-ni, 

Ma-hia-wu, th(‘ Prophet Mohammed, 110; Ids 
birtli place, 121, his House at Ma-kia, 121; feast 
(Ui anidvf'i'sary of dtgitb ot, 121; Ids tomb, 126; 
earli(‘st (llfiin‘^e retVn'iictrs to, 126; kiiigofPai-ta 
succi'ssor of, 155. , , , , . 

Ma-i (I*liilii»pine IsIaiuP), thirty days from, to 
Fo-ni, 155; situation of, 15P; dross of people of, 
15P; tludr idoN, 15 * 1 ; trading customs in, loJI-lCO; 
places belonging to, IGO; products of, 150; San-stt 
(Tbno‘ Islamite) part of, IGl; betel-nuts of, 214; 

w“ax from. 25 k 251). ^ , nr 1 

Ma-j5, an i^aud u<*ar P (i-iii, possibly Mahoiio, 

its products and trade. 158. * i 

Ma-kia (Mecca), a d(‘pendency of the Arabs, 
117* ei^’htv da>s’ journey from Ma-lo-pa (Merbat) 
to l->b the birth place* of Mohammed, 124; the 
Houst of the Puddhn, 121; feast on anniversary 
,d* death (d- Mohammed at, 124; the Chinese 

names (d‘, 125. « - t r-r? 

Ma-lan, a dependenc'y of Chou-la, .jo, see 

Ma-lo-w’un. , - j-ci- 

Ma-H of Bali), a dcfiradency of Sh«>- 

i.'.u liv(‘ c.u Rftfro, M; driuk nipa^palm 

witif. 1; iKirsci raised on, tCi; people kaw some 
riilture. K": products of, SSo; people much giren 

Ma-li-'mo, a dependency of Jfan-p'i, probably 

Malabar, 88, 90. j, m . <• mo- 

Ma-lo-fa, the kin;? of Ta-Um stypd, 102, 
presumably a traiascriptiOB^ oi Mar Aba, a title 
of Xestorian patriarchs, 105. 


Ma-lo-kua, a depoiidcmy of ?^au-p'i, 88; 
Mahva, US; its products, m3. 

Ma-lo-mo, — see Ma-lo-pa. 

Ma-lo-nu, possibly Maldyu^ onr Malays, are 
cannibals, 150; plug and plate teeth with gold, 150. 

Ma-lo (or li-)-pa, Merbat, the trade centre 
of the Arabs, 25; some make it the capital of the 
Arabs, 115; a dependency of the Arabs, 116; 
Cli6n k'u-fePs note on, 120; its products, 120; its 
ruler, people, food, etc., 121; sends missions to 
China, 121; Ma-kia (Mecca) eighty days from^ 
124; distance from, to Pai-ta, 135; distance from,, 
to ICi-tz'l-ni, 138; distance from, to Lu-mei, 141, 
frankincense from, 195; putchuck from, 221; 
centre of ivory trade, 232. 

Ma-lo-won, a dependency of Chbn-la, not 
located, 53, 56. 

Ma-ni, an Arab envoy to China, 118, 123, n. 20^ 

Ma-tung, a dependency of Shb-p'o, 83; prob- 
ably Medaiig-kamolan, 86; pepper of, 222- 

Ma Yiiau (or Ma Fu-po), temple of, at Hai- 
kou, 178; ascertains population of Hai-nan, 184; 
note on, 187, n. ii. 

Macclesfield Banks, 176, 185, n. i. 

Mace, imi)orted to Aden from China, 4;- 
described, 210. 

Madagascar, island of, 126, 149; — see also. 
K'un-] img-ts*<)ng-k'i. 

Madder, exported from Ki-shi, 134. 

Magadoxo, reference to, 129. 

Mahmud of Ghazni, possible reference to, 138.' 

Majapahit empire, districts in Malay Penin- 
sula included in, 65; Kampei, a dependency^ of 
the, 72; the currency of the, SI; cajiital of, 86. 

Malabar, trade of Sabeans wnth. 1; Greek 
sea- trade wuth, 2; — see Nan-p'i and Ma-li-mo. 

Malabars, invasion of Ceylon by, 74. 

Malay Peninsula, Greek knowledge of, 2; 
Ceylon trade with, 8; tortoise-shell from, export- 
ed, 3; its trade with China at end tenth century, 
19; Negrito slaves from, 31—32. 

Malays, — see Ma-lo-nu. 

Malwa, — see Ma-lo-hua. ^ , 

Mau-shan-shui, a river, presumably m 
Kamboja, 100, n. ii. ^ r. 

Mangalore, reached by Greek ships, 2; 
posbibly referred to as FSng-ya-lo (q. v.). _ 

Manifests of ships, entering and leanng 


Canton, 9. . -i* 

Manna, a product of Wu-ssi-li, 140. 
Marriage customs, in Sh5-p*o, 76; of Ohu- 
Un, 96; of clergy of Christians in India, 112: ^ 
Fo-ni, 155; in Sin-lo, 167; in Ji-pOn, 171; of Li. 

of Hai-nan, 183. ^ n j. 

Mascat, ships for China sailed from, 15; * 


Matheifiatics, people of San-fo-ts*i learned 

64 ' ^ 

Matting, fine bamboo, a product of Chan^ 
bug, 48; made in Sh6-p*o, 77; fancy, made on. 

islands near Sh6-p*o, U-, as 
)-m, 166; cocoanut-heart, of San-stl, 161; straw,; 
,de in Sin-lo, 168; foreign 220. , 

Mau-6han (Pulo Rondo, off Achm) N. W. 

Mau-sh£p^ a tissue (gingham?) manufao. 
red in Sin-lo, 168. 
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Maudgalyayana — Nan-ni-hua-lo. 


Maudgalyayana, the Arahat,— see Mu-lieu. 
Mau-mon, Arabic Momenm «tbe Faitbfula, 
14; Prince of the, his capital, 14:. 

Mecca, — see Ma-kia. 

Medicine, not used in Kiau-chi, 45; for 
wounds, in San-fo-tsh, 63, line 82; in Nan-p'i, 88; 
dirt from tomb of Mohammed a powerful, 125; 
in Fo-ni, 156; among the Li of Hai-nan, 180, 
181; storas as a, 200. 

Medina, the tomb of Mohammed at, 125. 
Mei-ln-ku (-tun), capital of Lu-meY, 141; 
wall of, 141; its mosques, 141; locality cannot 
be identified, 141, n. i. 

Mei-ssi-ta-hua-tsiu, a drink (or drinks) of 
the Arabs made with honey and spices, 115—116, 
120, n. 6, 121, n. li. 

Menang-kabau, kingdom of, its estent, 63; 
possible legend concerning origin of, 61, 65. 

Merbat, voyage from, to India by Greeks, 2; 
Greek trade at, 2, — see Ma-lo-(or li-)pa. 

' Mi-biang, — see Gharu-wood, 

Mi-lan, the river, the Arab name (Mihran) 
of the Indus, 13. 

Mi -sii-li, the capital of the Arabs, 115; Ara- 
bic MisTj Egypt, 120, — see Wu-ssl-Ii. 

Mi-tan-lo, a Hu (Western) priest comes to 
China, 114. 

Mie-a-mo, the capital of hTan-ph styled, 87; 
possibly Malabar, 89, n. 2. 

Millet, grown in Chan-ch'bng, 48; grown in 
Sho-p'o, 77; grown in Nan-p'i, 88; grown in Sin- 
lo, 169, line 4i. 

Ming-chou, — see Hing-po. 

Mo-£L4-la (Mogreb-el-aksJi), its position not 
known to Chou K'u-fei, 24, 154; dress of king of, 
154; extent of kingdom of, 154; army of, 154; food 
of people^of, 154; coral found off coast of, 154. 
Mo-laz, — see Hu-lin. 

Mo-la-ye, — see Ku-lin. 

; Mo-liang, a dependency of Chbn-la, possibly 
identical with Ma-lo-wbn (q. v.), 56. 

Mo-lo, the country of, an emporium of Arab 
trade, probably Old Hormuz,. 14, 

Mo-1 o-kii-ts'a, — see Ku-lin. 

Mo-so, stones, see Bezoar stone. 

Mo-t'i-na, Medina, reference to, 126. 
Mogbreb-el-aksa.— see Mo-kh6-la. 
Mohammed, the Prophet, — see Ma-hia-wu. 
Momenin, Ameer-al, in Chinese Mau-mbn 
Wang, 14. 

Money, coined, imported into China in tenth 
century, 19; not used in trade in Chan-ch'bng, 
48, — sec Currency. 

Monkeys, hills in Sho-p'o full of, 77. 
Monopoly, foreign sea-trade made, by China, 
19, 20. ^ j j 

Monsoons, effect of discovery of on size of 
Greek ships, 2; Kearchus noticed, 2; Hippalus 
discovers, 2; possibly availed of by Arabs at 
earlier date, 2; voyage from China to India and 
back made ^th, 9, 28; sailing with, from China 
to San-fo-tsh, 60; effect of sailing by tbe, on po- 
sitions assigned different countries by Chinese, 79. 

country of, probably near Quinhon, 10. 

^ Mortuary customs in San-fo-ts'i, 61; in Sho- 
p 0, 80; in Chung-li, 131; of Li of Hai-nan, 180, 


Moslims, in China, in scvoutb (‘(Miturv, 14; 
sacking of Canton by, 15: ndniinisti-at.ioii of 
settlement in Canton, Itl; reforrod to as Fan, u;; 
their women called Phi-sa-mnn, Ki; life of a 
wealthy, in Canton in tliirteeuth century, 16—17; 
mode (if eating, food, gambling, garner, 17; how 
punished in Canton and other settbonents, 17; 
officials in ''ettbuiu-nt, 17; tlonr duties, 17; loans 
contracted by, from Chinese, how recoverable, 17- 
people of Wu-pa, 1.30; customs of. in Pai-ta, 135;^ 
temple to Moslim sailor in Hai-nan, 188, n. 2S. 

Mosques, in foreign scUtb^ments inCliina, 10* 
in Kh-tz'i-ni, 138; in Mei-ln-kn, 141. ^ 

Mosu^ — see Wu-ssi-li. 

Mu-kii-lan, a dependency of the Arabs, 117; 
the Makran province, 122; asa-foetida comes 
from, 224. 

Mu-kua, tlie Mukuva caste of Malabar, 89. 
Mu-lan bark, a product of Si-Inn, 73: the 
viaratha-marmn of the Tamils, the Penfcaptora 
tomeiitosa, Box, 75. 

Mu-lan-p'i, the kingdom of tin* Almoravidf's, 
Southern Si)ain, a commercial c(*ntrc, 26; where 
situated, 27; sliijts of, 34, 142; its location, 142; 
the extraordinary products of, 142; grain kept 
in silos in, 142; sheep of, 1 12; tli(‘ Land of 
Darkness fx’om, 143. 

_^Mu-lien, the Arhat, in Sanskrit Maudgal- 
yayana, his hut in Pin-Cung-hing, 51. 

Murabit, the kingdom of the Almoravidos, — 
see Mu-lan-ph. 

Music, instruments of, in Kiau-cln, 45; 
instruments of in Shn-j)'o, 77; in P'o-ni, 15(); two 
systems of, in Riii-lo, 167, 169, n. 7; t\\o systems 
of, in Ji-pbu, 171. 

Musk, exported from Diiil Rindh, 3; exported 
from China to Aden, 4; us('d "with camphor in 
paste to scent body in (’han-cirbiig, 47; imported 
into Chan-cFong, 40; used in Haii-‘p'i, 87; a pro- 
duct of Sin-lo, 168; wood, used for making furni- 
ture like rose^wood, 212. 

Muslin, traded by Greeks at hlc'rhat, 2; from 
Ceylon, 3; brocaded, imported by Persians to 
China, 10, — see Po-ti6. 

Myroitica iners, a product of Clidn-la, 55. 
Myriad li rocks, (south-)east of Ilai-nan, 176. 
Myrobalans, imported to Ad(‘u from China, 

4; a product of Hu-ch'a-la, 02. 

Myrrh, imported by Arabs to San-fo-ts'i, 61; 
a product of Pi-p'a-lo, 128; country of production 
of, 197; description of tree, mode of collecting, 197. 
Nairs, of Malabar, — see Nan-p'i. 
ITa-wu-tan, an island or headland pas.sed by 
the Chu-li6n mission to Cliina of 1015, between 
Chu-lien and So-li Si-lan-shan (Ceylon of the 
Cholas?). It is not identified, 100, n. ai. 

Names, of kings of Kiau-chl, 45; in San- 
fo-tsi, 60, 64; in Sho-p'o, 77; in Hai-nan, 182, 

184. -15 j 7 

Nan-chau (Laos country), early use of cotton 
in, 219, line 15. 

Nau-ni^hua-lo, a country of India, 97; its 
^*^5, People bathe twice daily, 97; besmear 
their bodies with turmeric, 97; many Brahmans in, 
97; use of cow-dung, domestic altars, 97; treat- 
ment of Arabs when visiting, 97; adultery, 97: 
products of, 98; food, 98; method of defense in, 
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a.iraiiist raiils from AVo^t, OS; situated possibly in 
Sindh, 10i2. ^ 

Kan-pl (Malabar), Si-laii under rule of, 72; 
its iu)siti(tii, 87; its capital, 87; its ruler, 87; the 
body guard uf tlie ruler of, 87; his ofticfTs, 87; 
much sandy soil in, 87; diet, of king of, 88; I'ooplc 
of,d(‘Vout Buddhists, RS; climate of, 88; currency of, 
88; products of, S8; (‘at’s-cyes, ss; dependencies, 
88; {’hinese ndations Avitli,88; its trad(' with China 
goi*s via Ki-lo-'J'a-uung and San-fo-ts'i, SS; people 
from, li\iiur in Tshian-clioii, 88, 90; tries to con- 
(pu'i* the Y('u-t'o-Tnaii islands, 148; AVu-li-pa in, 
produces much peppiu-, 223; cat’s-cyes from, 229. 
Na-lo-ki-lo islands, the Nicobar islands, 12. 
Navigation, of C’liinese, in fifth century, 
27-28; mt'tlKul of, 32, 34. 

Noarchiis, (dhu't of his expedition on sea- 
trade witli India, 1; in(‘ntions China, 5, 

Neodlos, imported to Ma-i, IdO. 

Nolissoram, lauu-hod hy Greek ships, 2; 
Ccyhm trad(‘ >\ith, 3; Chinecac exports overland 
to, 5. 

'Kostorian patriarch of Baghdad, the king of 
Ta-tsiii of Chou K'll-fei, lOl-lOG. 

Now Year, how observed in luau-clii, 45; in 
Chan-cli'omj', 47—18; a month of fasting and 
jtraveu' at, among thf‘ Arabs, 110; in P'o-ni, 150; 
4*eli''hratiou at Ts*Gan-chdii, 211. 

Nicobar Islands, Gre^ek knowledge of 2; first 
mentioned by Kia Tnu, 12; Chinese names for, 12; 
<Mu‘tiaimts ]tnncinal haul on, 12; ships from Per- 
sian Gulf, pass(‘d, on way to (diina, 15. 

Nile, the riv(‘r, insures Arabs against inun- | 
datious and droughts, 110: (ffticial who watches 
tlie rise of tile. llC; its source not known, 144; 
annual risti of the, 141: leg(‘iid of the old man of 
the, 1 1 1-145; animals of tlie, 145. 

Ning-po (K'ing-yiian). Maritime Customs at, 
18. 2fK 

Ning-yuan, in Hai-iian, 181. 

Nip a, an ak of, G4; juice of palm used in mak- 
ing liiiuor, 84. 

Niu-lun, a dependency of SIiO-p'o, 83; nut- 
megs from, 210. 

Notched sticks, r(‘cords on, in Hai-nan, 177. 
Nu-fa (I)liofar), a dependency of the Arabs, 
IIG, 121; frjudviiic(‘UHC from, 195; putchuck from, 
221; ahies from, 225. 

Nu-ku, a d(‘])endcncy of Sliii-p'o, 83. 
Nii-kua, a Kambojian extension of legend 
of, 55. 

Nutmegs, imported to Aden, 4; a product of 
Slio-j>'<). 81; description of, and of mace, 210. 

O-kdn-t'o (Ah^xandria in Egypt), 140;^ the 
great to■\^e^ of, liuilt hy P'su-ko-ni, 140; mirror 
on tower, its use, how (festroyed, 146-147. 

Oak-gaJls, imi)orted by Persians to China, 
16; called p*u-Ju in Wu-ssMi, 140; description 
of tr(‘e bearing acorns or, in alternate years, 
215; foreign names for, 215. 

Oath, form of, in Ilai-nan, 184. 

Ofacials, of Sho-ifo, 70; in Nan-p i ride in 
litt(‘rs, 87; h<dd hereditary offices in Ji-p5n, 170. 

Oil, foreign, product of ChOu-la, 53* of cam- 
phor, 191; whale, use of in Ohung-li, 131. 
Omani — see Y ung-man. 

Onesioritus, mentions China, 5. 


Ordeals, in Chan-ch'uug, on supposed death 
by tiger or crocodile, 48. 

Orris root, imported to Shb-p*o, 78. 

Ostrich, or «camel-crane», in Pi-p'a-lo, 128, 
129, n. 6. > i > , 

Pa-ki-nuiig, an island of the Philippines, 
possibly Busuanga, 161. 

Pa-lau-yu, the island of Palawan (Philip- 
pines), 161. 

Pa-li, — see Ma-li. 

Pa-ssi-li, a dependency of Chon-la, possibly 
identical with Po-ssi-lan (q. v.), 56. 

Pa-t'a, a dependency of San-fo-ts*i, 62; pro- 
bably the country of the Batta in Sumatra, 66; 
like Tan-ma-ling, 67. 

Pa-yiijthe country of, on the Guzerat coast, 13. 
Pai-fu-tzi, an officinal root, a product of kn- 
lo, 108. 

Pai-hua-yiian, a dependency of Shb-p'o, 83; 
probably Pejajaran, 86; pepper of, 222. 

Pai-i Man, situated W. of Tongking, 45, 46. 
Pai-li4n, a dependency of the Arabs, 117; the 
island and coast of Bahrein, 122. 

Pai Lo-t'i6n, his poetry popular in Ji-pbn, 
170. 

Pai-p'u-yen (the Babuyan islands in the Phi- 
lippines), 160, 161, — see also San-sii. 

Pai-ta (Baghdad), a dependency of the Arabs, 
117; its commercial importance, 135; distance of, 
from Ma-lo-pa, 135; its army, 135; the king of, 

I 135; the umbrella of the king of, 135; the city 
of, 135; food in, 135; products of, 135; dress, 
religion, 135; honours shown rulers of, 135; Pi- 
ssi-lo subject to, 137; ruled over Wu-ssi-li (E^pt), 
144. 

Pahang, — see P'bng-fong. 

Palawan island, — sec Pa-lau-yu. 
Palembang, — see San-fo-ts'i anti Sumatra. 

* P'on-ni-mo-huan, the Omayyad Caliph 
Merwan 11, 117. 

Pon-t'o-lang (Pan(3[uranga, Pamang), 11. 
P'ong, the great, the rue of mediaeval writers, 
it can eat a camel, water-butt can be made of 
feather of, 149. 

P'ong-fong (Pahang), a dependency of San- 
fo-ts'i, 62, 65; like Fo-lo-an, 69. 

P'ong-hu islands (The Pescadores), Fi-shb-ye 
near, 165. 

P'ong-k'ie-lo, a country of India, possibly 
the kingdom of the Balhara, 97, 102. 

Panrang, — see Pin-t'ung-limg. 
Pantomimes, in Sho-p'o, 77. 

Paper, manufacture of, unknown in Eaau-chi, 
45; fci-to leaves used as, in T'i6n-chu, 111, 114; 
mulberry bark, from Hai-nan, 176; from bark of 
mi-hiang tree, 205, lines 82-39. 

Parrots, found in Chan-ch'bng, 48; Hill of, 
in Sho-p'o, 76; in Shb-p o, 78; in Ta-pan, 84; in 
Chu-li§n, 96; taltog, and the Emperor T'ai- 
tsung, 23; from K.'in-ch6u, 236. 

Patani river, 65. 

Patriarch, of Antioch, 104-106; of Baghdad, 
104—106; his dress, 106-107. 

Pau-lan-an, Mount, landmark on coast of 
Su-ki-tan (Central Java), 82, 85. - . « 

Pau-lin-yhan, in Ts'tian-chdii, origin of, 
111 . 
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Peacocks — Po-ssi. 


Peacocks, found in Chan-ckongJ *48; standard 
of, feathers of king of Nan-p'i, 87; umbrellas of 
feathers, in JSTan-p'i, 87. 

Pearls, of Ceylon, 3; imported hy Persians to 
China, 16, 19; import duty on, 21; imported to 
San-fo-ts'i, 61; seed, plentiful in San-fo-ts'i, 63; 
a product of Kien-pi, 71; a product of Sho-ifo, 
77; a product of Nan-p'i, 88; a product of Chu- 
lien, 96; a product of Ta-ts'in, 103; product of 
Arabs’ country, 116; on coast of Yung-man, 133; 
of Ki-shi, 134; sacred, in P'o-ni, 157; found in 
Ma-i, 160; countries of origin of, 239; mode of 
fishing, 229-230. 

Pegu, trade-route from, to Yiin-nan, 6. 
Pei-kiau tablets, divination by the, 178, 187, 
n. 11. 

Pei-to, leaves, used as paper in Tien-chu, 11; 
varieties of, 114; used to thatch dwelling of king 
of P'o-ni, 155; used as dishes and cups in P*o- 
ni, 156. 

Pemba, island of, — see K'un-lun-ts'ong-k'i. 
Pepper, black, grows in Male (Ku-Iin), 3; 
brought to Aden from China, 4; imported by 
Persians to China, 16; some, produced in Chon- 
la, 55; of Sin-f 0, small-grained but of superior 
quality, 70; in Sho-p o, 77-78; copper cash in 
demand in Sbo-p'o for buying, 78; great quantity 
of, in Su-ki-tan, 83; its price, S3; gatherers suffer 
from fumes of, 83; not referred to as a product 
of Nan-p i or Hu-cb'a-la, 91, n. 12, 92; countries 
producing, 222; description of vine, gathering, 
storing of, 222-223; Wu-li-pa (Malabar) reported 
to produce almost alT, 223. 

Pepper, long, brought to Aden from China, 
4; imported hy Persians to China, 16; a product 
of Hai-nan, 177; comes from Central India, 223, 
line 24. 

Perfumes, their use in Chan-ch'ong, 47; pro- 
ducts of Si-lan, 73; used by women of escort of 
king of llan-p*i, 87. 

Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, extent of 
its knowledge about China, 5. 

Persia, trade with Ceylon, 3; products classed 
hy Chinese as coming from, 7-8, 16; traders 
from, and the China trade, 8; sea-route between, 
and China, 15; putchuck from, 221, 

Persian Gulf, products of India reach head 
, of, through Sabeaus, 1; reached by Chinese, 3; 
sailing directions from Canton to, 9-14. 

Persians, engaged in China trade, 8; in 
foreign settlement in Canton, 14; route followed 
by ships of, to China, 15; products brought by, 
to China, 16; Arabs a branch of the, 1174 
Pescadore islands, — see P^ong-hu. 
PheMants, in Chu-li^n, 96. 

Philippine Islands, trade with China at end 
tenth century, 19, — see Ma-i, San-su and Fi- 
sh5-ye. 

Pigafetta, his description of gharu-wood 
hunting in Annam, 50; and the pearls of kiner of 
Brunei, 159. 

Pi-li-aha (Bharoch?), a dependency of Kan- 
p 1, 883 90. 

Pi-p'a island, near entrance to port of Can- 
ton, 101. 

Pi-p'a-lo (Berhera coast), a dependency of 
the Arabs, 117, 122; four towns in, 128; people 


pray to Heaven, 128; ])rodiu*fs of, 128; descrip- 
tion of the ostrich, the girnfo and the zebra of, 
12S; early notice of, 128-129; great mountain 
on boundary of, 131. 

Pi -ssi-lo (Basra), a dependency of tlie Arabs, 
117; the ruler of, and his ('seort, 137; the people 
of, 137; the almanack of, 137; products of, 137; 
trade of, ^137. 

Pi-ts'i, a depciuleiicy <d‘ ('liaii-ch'oug, PJ. 
PY-no-y6, a depeudoncy of t]u‘ Arabs, 117; 
the Ifrildya of the Arabs, tlio coast of ’’J unis and 
Tripoli, 122; coral from, 22(b 
PY-sho-y^ (Soiitborii Formosa), near la’u-ldiu, 
163; its language, 165; smoke in, visible from 
islands of P'ong-bu, ]()5; savages of, raid (uivi- 
I rons of IViian-chou, 16)5; fondness for iron of 
natives of, Kib; their arms and rafts, 165; identity 
of, wjth Visaya of the Pbihppiuos, Ku;. 

Pien-han, the peoj>le of Sin-lo desetmd from, 
165.' ’ 

Pig, fighting, in 8h6-]fo, 77; sacrificed in Hai- 
nan, 183. 

Pigeons, carrier, on board sea -going f']iij)s, 
28. 

Pin-su, Basuri, tlie Fansur of the Arabs, 
the Barus of mediaeval writers, l‘)3; camnhor 
from, 193. ^ 

Piu-tY^, — see Steel. 

Pin-Fou-lang-shan (Cape Paurnug or Pa- 
daran), 101. 

Pin-Fou-lu, tlie Arhat, gives his name to 
Pin-t*uiig-liing, 51. 

Pin-ffung-lung (Panrang), a dependency of 
Chan-clfoiig, 4\); the Ibuiraug coast of Cochin- 
china, 51; clothing and dwellings of ])(‘o])lc, 51; 
origin of name of, 51; hut of ]\Iii-lien in, 51; its 
relations with (Yiina., 51; — S(g3 also Pin-Fou- 
lang-shan. 

Pindola, the Arhat, — see Pin-Fdu-lu. 

Pine, cones, a ])rodiict of Sin-Io, KJ.s; frees, 
in Sin-lo, 160, line 41; variety of, called lo, 171, 
174, n. 12. 

Ping-ya (Baiica), a dopxmdency of Shii-i/o, 

83, 86. ^ ^17 

PY’ng-chou-k'o-t an, when wu-itten, Kk 
quoted, 16, 17, 20, 21, 23, 2‘)-33; earliest work 
to mention mariner’s compass, 29. 

Piracy, on southern coast of China and Tong- 
kmg, 7; of people of Ko-ko-song-chf, 11; effects 
trade between Persian Gulf and China, 15; pro- 
tection against, at San-fo-tsd, 62; at Linga, GO; 
prevalent in island dependencies of Sho-p'o, 84; 
people of Tan-jung-wu-lo prefer, to trade, 85; 
among natives of Sha-hiia-kung, 150; rare in 
Ma-i, 159. 

Plaster, used instead of tiles in Ta-tsYn, 102- 
in T'i5n-chu, 110. ’ ' 

Plum, the K'un-lun, a product of Chu-li4n, 
96; seasjjn for blooming in Hai-nau, 179. 

Po-liau, in Hai-nan, 181. 

Po-lo, the country of, 212, note; native of, 
to China, 212, note; — see also 

jack-fruit, a product of Su-ki- 
tan, 83; of Chu-]i6n, 96; description of, origin of 
name, 212-213. j e v 

Po-ssi, — see Persia. 
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Po-ssi, i'<issil>ly .1 locality in Sumatra, Besi 
ur Lninbf (VV \r)2: ihv their dress, the 

kiiiLi, tlu' i'lMil. l.Vi. 

Po-ssi-lan, u of Chbn-la, olh 

Po-tie^ line mii'liii, :i lundnet nf Chan-ch'oiiir, 
IS; ]»nibalily TiirKi wcuttnii)), 50; a lU'odiict 

lit Tieii-chu, HI; u^<* cf term in C'hiua, 21.S- 
2 \\). 

Po-to-li, Iviinr of Fu-lin, scmds mission to 
C'hiiia in H: Po-to-li lopr^scnits ]»rosumably 
bairll' tho Syrian wnnl for <qtali iareliM, 105. 

P'o, country of, possibly contracted form of 
Ni(‘oban 111. 

P'o-li* countrv of, in Malay reiiinsula (?) or 
Sumatra: identilled ^\ith I'o-lo, y’lieuc(‘ came the 
lio-lo-mi or J.ick-fniit, liPJ, nottu briiuj^s cotton 
to Chiu(‘So Court, 21‘>. line so; varieties of cotton 
in, 

P'o-lo, name of a llower of Chu-li6ii, not 
identified, Dik 

P'o-lo-mon, th(‘ west coast of India, 7, 12; 
also meaiiN lirahmaii, 07. 

P'o-lou, a .'eelion of Chou-laduriin? the Thing 
pcrioii, 57. 

P'o-lu, eountry of, in Sumatra. Pcrlak or 
i’ceir. 12. 

P'o-lun mountain*-, llnlor.tlu' mod(*ru Balti, 13. 

P'o-ni twe-'teru coast <if Borneo), its distance 
fmm Sho-jTo, 7<b 155; di'^tauei^ of, from San-fo- 
ts'i, from (’han-eh'ong and from Ma-i, 155; 
dwidliuL**^ in. 155; tlo* kiiuj of his dress, (‘scort, 
and lightiier h<‘ats, 155; products, fo<id. drinks, 
155; femtih* dress, Wialdiiuis, 155; burial, 15(>; 
cercunony on begiimiiu^ of phmidiing. 15(»: festi- 
vals in. 15d: dihlo's in, I Id; mediidne for wounds, 
i5tu products of, I5t;; tradinir customs between 
C'liinese and native*' of. 15()— 157; the god of, 157; 
the t^\o ureat jicailsot, 1 57; relations with China, 
157, islands near, 157— 15S; their pi’oducts, 15ft; 
hin-i north of. 15t<; ‘Miaru-wood dais not come 
from, 201; wn-na’tsi (hen' smi-dog scrotum) 
abundnnt in. 251: tortoise slu-ll from, 238. 

P'o-to-li, a TauFt deity in Chdii-la, 58, 55. 

PolilLo Island (IMiilip]iiue Islands), — sec 
Phi-li-lii. 

Pomogranato llowi^rs, usi'as ferment in Hai- 
nan. 177. 

Population, of di-p»>n. 170. 

Porcelain, <'Xport(*d from China in tenth 
ceiiturv, 10: imported Chnn-clfdng, 48; im- 
p(irt(*(rinto t‘hoii-la. 5.*l; imp(*rted to San-fo-tsl, 
tJl: basins, bovH'*, etc., of. imported to Tan-ma- 
liiur, 1)7: sold in liiiej'-ya-ssl-kia, (>S; imported to 
Fo-lu-un, 08: im[fortetl U\ Si-Inn, 73: green, im- 
pitrted to Sbo-pho 7^^; exported to Kan-p'i, ftft; 
exported to Tshuig-pn, 12i); celadon, imported to 
P'o-ni, lob; iniportisl to islands near P'o- 

ni. 15s>; imiMU'tisl into Ma-i, 100; imported to 
San-su, nil. lt>2; made in Sin-luj lOBj imported 
to Hai-uan, 177. 

PorpoiBe, fresh-water, eaten by Moslims in 
Canton, 17. 

Potash, nitrati; 4it; used in making glass, 227. 

Pottery, brought to Aden from China, 4; 
large quantity of, exported from Canton, how 
packed. 31. 

Priests, Buddliist and Tauist, in ChOn-la, 53; 


tlinr dress, their style of life, 53; dress of 
Buddhist, in P u-kan, 58. 

Ptolemy, his knowledge of sea-route to Far 
East, 2. 

Pu-lo (2n7m), the thirty-two, of Chu-Hen, 94- 
95, 99, n. 5. ’ 

P'u, ecinivaleiit of c(Abu» in Arabic, 16; a 
common surname in San-fo-ts'i, 60, 64. 

P'u-a-li, envoy from Fo-ni to China, 157; 
also called P*u Lu-sie, 159, n. i3. 

P u-hi-mi (Abu Hamid), an Arab who twice 
visited Chinese Court, 122, n. i7, 123, n. is. 

P u-hua-lo (Bokhara), a dependency of the 
Arabs, 117. 

P'u-kau (Pagan), its position W. of Chon-la, 
52; a dependency of Chbn-la, 54, 56; hair-dressing 
in, 58; head-covering of, 58; many horses in, 58; 
people of, (lovout Buddhists, 58; king of, his 
court, 58; Chinese temple in, 58; missions from, 
to Chi un, 58, 59; recogniaed as independent and 
])owerful state by China, 59; a road to Chii-li§n 
said to pass through, 94. 

P'u-kia-lung, “another name of Sho-p'o, 75; 
identified with Pekalongan, N. coast of Java, 79. 

P'u-li-lu (Polillo Island, Philippine Islands), 
160; the people of, cruel and robbers, 162; coast 
along, dangerous, 162; coral along coast of, 162; 
mats from, 220; tortoise-shell from, 238; wax 
from, 239. 

P'u-lo-hung, Abraham the Patriarch, 144. 

P'u-lo-kan-wu, a dependency of Chan- 
clfoiig, possibly Pulo Condore, 49, 50. 

P'u-lu, oak(-galls), Persian lalut, 140. 

P'u-tuan, its relations with China, possibly 
identical with P'u-kan (Pagan), 59. 

Pulo Aor, — see Sliang-hia-chu. 

Pulo Cecir de Mer, — sec Shi-tzi rocks. 

Pulo Condore island, 11; ships from Kalah 
touched at, 15; — sec also K'un-lun-shan, Kun- 
tTi-nung and Pii-lo-kan-wii. 

Pulo Gambir, — see Yang-shan. 

Pulo Krimun, — see Ki-li-mbn-shan. 

Pulo Medang, — - see Ko-ko-song-chi (or ti). 

Pulo Eondo, — see Mau-shan, 

Pulo Sapatu, — see Shi-tzi rocks. 

Pulo Senang (Bam Island), — - see Chang- 
yaii-s’u. 

Pumpkins, gi*ow in Sin-t'o_, 70. 

Purification after burials in Japan, 171, 

Putchuek, imported by Persians to China, 16; 
imported to San-fo-ts'i, 61; best quality comes, 
from Nan-ni-hua-lo, 98; much’ in Pi-pa-lo, 128; 
countries producing, 221; mode of gathering, 
221 . 

Qaqola, of Ibn Batnta, identified ‘with Kia 
Tan's Ko-ku-lo, 11. 

Quicksilver, imported by Persians to China, 
16; exported from Ki-shI, 134; a product of Sin- 
lO, 168. 

Eafts, people of San-fo-ts'i lire on, 60, 63; 
bamboo, used by P'i-sh0ry6 savages, 165. 

Hamie fiber cloth, 160. 

Eattans, imported to Aden, 4; Moslim offen- 
ders at Canton beaten with, 17; white, grow in 
Chan-ch'bng, 48; use of, in Tan-ma:ling, 67; use 
of, in Sin-to, 70; white, a product of Lan-wu-li, 
72; white, exported from Lan-wu-li to -Ma-li-pa 

17 * 
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(Malabar), 120; baskets made with, in San-sii, 161; 
red and white, from Hai-nan, 17G. 

Registration, of ship captains, 9. 

Rhinoceros, horns, imported to Canton, 16, 
19; a product of Kiau-chi, 46; a product of Chan- 
ch'ong, 48; plentiful in San-fo-ts'i, 63; horns, a 
product of Tan-ma-ling, 67; horns, a product of 
Ling-ya-ssi-kia, 68; horns, a product of Sho-p'o, 
77; in T'ien-chu, 111; in Arabs’ country, 116; 
mode of killing, 118; largest found in Pi-p*a-lo, 
128; possible reference to, as ((water-horsew, 145; 
horns from K'un-lun-ts'ong-k'i, 149; none in Ji- 
pbu, 171; description of, 233. 

Rhubarb, imported into San-fo-ts'i, 61; 
exported to Nan-p'i, 88. 

Rice, in Chbn-la, cheap, 53; imported into 
San-fo-ts'i, 61; imported to Tan-ma-Iing, 67; 
imported to Ling-ya-ssi-hia, 68; imported to Fo- 
lo-an, 69; grown in Sho-p'o, 77; price of, in Su- 
M-tan, 82; quantities of, stored by wealthy people 
in Su-ki-tan, 83; grown in JSTan-p'i, 88; grown in 
Chii-lien, 96; much eaten in ISTan-ni-hua-lo, 98; 
not eaten in Ki-shi, 134; little, at Pai-ta, 135; 
little eaten at K'i-tz'i-ni, 138; of Mu-lan-p'i, 
kept in silos, 142; none in Mo-k'ie-la, 154; grown 
in P'o-ni, 155; gi'own in Sin-lo, 1G7. li(|iir.r di- 
stilled from, in Sin-lo, 169; line 42 ; lusutliLioiuy 
of supply in Hai-nan, 176; sold by Cljinesc in Hai- 
nan, 177. 


Rings, for fingers, furelnm-rs in Canton prize 
them, 90, n. 7; set with cat’s-eyes and bezoar 
stones, 90, n. 7; exchanged when asking to marry 
in Chu-lien, 95; finger, come from Chu-li6n, 100, 
n. 8; used as marriage presents in P'o-ni, 155. 

Roads, in Ta-ts'in, sheds and beacon towers 
on, 103. 

Rose-water, used by Moslims in Canton, 17; 
used by king of San-fo-ts'i in bathing, 61; im- 
ported by Arabs to San-fo-ts'i, 61; exported from 
Ki-shi, 134; of Lu-mei, 141; country producing, 
203; rare in China, 203; imitations of, 203: test 
of genuiness, 203. 

Rouge, imported to Fo-ni, 156. 

Hugs, gold embroidered, made in T'i§n-chu, 
111; called ta-iong, 111, 113; much prized by 
Arabs, 115. r j 

Rum — Asia Minor, — see Lu-mel. 

Sa^o traders, in Ceylon, possibly Arabs, 3. 

Babeans, sea-trade of, with West coast of 
India, 1 , extreme point on Malabar coast reached 
by, 2. 

of animals by the Li in Hai-nan, 


Saddles, brought to Aden from China 4- 
not used in P'u-ban, 58. ’ 

Saffron, a product of Sho-p*o, 78. 

Sago, long of San-fo-ts'i fed on, 61; palm, 
iruit of used in making a liquor in Sh8-p'o 78- 
method of making, 84; used as standard of value 
intrude, 84; used in P'o-ni, 156; used by cam- 
phor-gatherers, 193. ■’ 

Salt, a product of Kiau-chl, 46; imported to 
Tan-ma-ling, 67; made from sea water in Shb- 
p 0 , /7; bay, made in Ta-pan, 84; imported to 
glands near Po-ni, 158; in Liu-k'iu, 163; in 

adulterating 

WaX, ;so9. ° 


Samshu, iin])nr(pd iiiiu C’haii-cli'img, 41); im- 
ported into Cli'>n-la, 53; imported into S:ui-to-ts'ij 
61; imported into T.aii-ma-liinr, 67; imported into 
Ling-ya-SM-kia, 68; imjiorted to Fo-lo-an, 61 ); 
imported to islands near P'o-ni, 158; imported to 
Hai-nan, 177. 

San-fo-ts'i (rah-mbang), Ohiue.'^o begin going 
to India via, 9; foreigners from Canton and 
Ts'uan-chuu seek refuge at, 18; its importance 
in sca-trade of China, 23; its area, 60; distance 
of, from Ts'uan-chou, 60; the city of, 60; tlio 
king of, 60, 61; jico[)h‘ of, warlike, 60, 63; currency 
of, 60; climate of, (JO; drinks of ]>eo])le of, (JO* 
mode of w'riting m use in, 60; laws of, 61; tlie 
cfHill of gold and silvon), 61; customs of, (;i; 
legend connected with, 61; piodiicts of, (>1; foreign 
trade at, 61; piracy in, 62; dejamdencies of, 62; 
its relations ivitli China, 62: otluu* Chinese names 
of, 63; Ch6u Iv'ti-fei’s notes on, (>3; people of, 
could calculate eclipses, 61; missions fiom, to 
court of China, 6(1; tribute sent to, by d\an-ma- 
ling and Ji-Io-t'ing, 67; yearly tribute sent, by 
Si-lan, 73; distance from, to Shd-ifo, 76; distance 
from, to Nan-p'i, 87; ships from, trad(‘ at Ku- 
lin, 89; products from realm of Arabs brought 
to, 114, 116; dislaiice from, to Fo-ui, 155; centre 
of camphor trade at, 193; centre' of frankincense 
trade, 195; benzoin trade eoiitered at, lO-s, ;>0l; 
sandal-w'ood from, 208; mats from, 220; ivory 
trade of Arabs at, 232; ivax from, 238, 239. 

San-ho-liu, rapids in chaniKd between Lel'- 
chdu and Hai-nan, 176, 185, n. a. 

San-lo, a dependency of Cli6ii-la, 53, 56. 

Sau-po, a dependency of (dion-la, 56; possibly 
identical ■with San-lo. 

San-sii, a flower of Chu-lien, not determin- 
ed, 96. 

San-sii, crTlie Three Islands», in Ma-i, 160; 
their names, 161; local customs of, 161; huts in, 
161; women in, carry water jars, 161; the Hai-tan 
savages in, 161; trade customs in, KJl; coasts of, 
rocky and dangerous, 161; jiroducts and trade of, 
162; their trade -with Liu-k'iu, 163; mats from, 
220; tortoise-shell from, 238: wax from, 238. 
239. ' 

Sandal-wood, imported into Ceylon, 3; import- 
ed^ by Persians to China, KJ; imjiorted into Cliau- 
ch ong, 49; a product of San-fo-ts'i, (>1 ; a product 
GO; imported to Si-lau, 73; a product 
of Shb-p 0 , 77; a product of pirate islands near 
Sh()-p 0 , 84; exported to Nau-p'i, 89; found in 
T'i6n-chu, 111; yellow, a product of Ts'bng-pa, 
126; countries of origin, 203; description of free, 
varieties, 208. 

Sapan-wood, imported to China end ot tenth 
century, 19; import duty on, 20; a product of 
Ohon-la, 53; a product of Lan-wu-li, 72; a pro- 
duct of Sho-p'o, 78; a product ofKu-lin, 89; Arabs 
export, from Lan-wm-li to Ma-li-pa (Merbat), 120; 
description of, 217. > 

Sapphires, a product of Si-lan, 73. 
f ° worn in San-fo-ts'i, GO; Chinese names 

1 Ling-ya-ssl-kia, 68; in Hu-ch'a- 

la, 9-; no-wered silk, from Hai-nan, 176; woven by 
the Li of Hai-nan, 180. 

Sarsenets (man-ptt) made in Ta-ts'in, 108. 

Satinets, imported into Chbn-la, 63 . 
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Satins, nf the Arabs, Hi); gi’f'at. store of, in 
r,u-ta, ir.."). 

Scales, us('d l)y Arabs lor weiiiliing gold and 
sil\('i% I Ub 

Scented woods, importod info Cliina in tenth 
century, ID: import duty on, 21, 22; fumes of, 
us(‘d^iu Cliau-ch'oiiL^ to ptninme clotliiug, 47: poll- 
tax for cutting, in ('han-cli'inig, best comes 
iViiin T(>iig-liii-nit‘], r»i‘; — see also Gliaru-wood. 

Sea, tin' Green, 12; of Kiau-ebl‘, 23, 24; Great 
Sonthern Occ'an, 2."); Grt'at Eastern Ocean, 20; of 
G(‘^b.n, 20; Eastern, <if the Arabs, 20, 75; 
AVesterii, of tin' Arabs, 20; serpent, 33; ^vate^ of 
tlie East ('I’ll Oci'iui, Hows into 70; islands 

in Ibc. near r'(»-ni, lo7-ir)8. 

Sea-dog, dnig piociir(*d from, 234—235. 

Sea-route, ot” Suheans to India, 1; of Greeks 
to India in first, century, 2; Greeks did not know 
(»f, tVnm India or Geybni to China before Cosmas, 
5; (»f Chinese pilgrims to India in seventh century, 
D; Kia 'fan’s sailing directions for, from Canton 
to Persian Gulf, D— 14; followed by ships bctw'ccn 
Per-ian Gulf and Cliina, 15, 23, 24, 120; from 
Sh(»-p'o to Gant(Hi, 7(;; from Chu-licn to Canton, 
100- lOI; from (’nnt(ni to Merbat, 120. 

Serendib, — see Si-liin-ti6 and Adam’s Peak. 

Sha-hua-kung, probably the Malay «Orang- 
lant.», 150; [liratf's, sell slaves to ShO-p'o, 150. 

Shagreen skins, exported from China to 
Adt'ii, 1. 

Shang-hia-chu islands. Pule Aor, 23, 24. 

Sheep, none hi Chau-ch'ung, 50; in Ta-pan, 
84; ill Pi-p'a-lo, 128; many in Chung-li, 130; milk 
of, drunk in Yuiig-man, 133; of Pi-ssi-lo, 137; 
fat-tailed, of Mii-lan-i/i, 142; in Mo-k'id-la, 154; 
in P'o-iii, 155; none in Liu-khii, 1(53; none in 
Sin-b*, 1(5D, line 17; in Ji-jiOn, 171; in Ilai-nan, 181. 

Shehr, — si'C Slu-lio. 

Sheikhs, ajipointed by Chinese in foreign 
sotth'ineiits, 115. 

Shl-ho (Shohr) a di'pendency of the Arabs, 
11(5, 121; frankimamse from, 105; putchuck from, 
221 . 

Shi-lr-tz'i rocks, N. of C'arimata island, Bor- 
neo, 24. 

Shl-na-we'i, an Arab of Ts'aau-chdu who 
built a charnel bouse. 111). 

Shl-su (Ahisuf, Joseph), descendant of P'u-lo- 
Imiig (Abraham), how he warded off famine in 
Wn-ssi-li, 144. 

Shi-tzi rocks, Pulo Sapatu or Pulo Cecir de 
Mcr, 8. 

Sho-p’o (Java), San-fo-ts i invaded by, 62; also 
called Fii-kia-lung, 75; distance from Ts'tlan- 
ch6u, 75; regions lying east of, 75; other countries 
reached i>y sea from, 7(5; nearest Arab colony to, 
7(5; dimensions of island of, 76; religions of, 76; 
officials in, 76; amusements in, 77; m 9 nkeys in, 
77; dwellings, dress and character of jpeople of, 
77; relations of, with China, 77; products of, 
77—78; agriculture in, 77; cun*ency oi, 78; pepper 
in, 78; slaves brought to, from Sha-hua-kung, 
150; distance from, to P'o-ni, 155; cloves from, 
200; trade in mats in, 220; cardamoms from, 221; 
pepper from, 222; tortoise-shell from, 238. 

ShS-shdn, <tto renounce the world», sect in 
Sh5-p*o, possibly Brahmans, 76, 80. 


Sho-ts'i-sang, a flower of Cflu-Iien, not Men- 
tinea, 9(>. 

Shong-tong, island of, a district of Sumatra 
near present Deli, 11. ’ 

T employed by Greeks in trade with 

India, 2; from Ceylon, 3; from Persia and East 
coast Africa visit Ceylon, 3; shape of, employed 
in Gliina trade in seventh century, 9- foreign 
captains of, in China trade, 9; manifests’ of, exa- 
mined in Canton, 9; frequent wrecking of, in 
voyage to and from China, 15; employed in China 
trade not navigated by Chinese, 15; small, em- 
ployed between Quilon and Persian Gulf, 15* 
Chinese-manned, go to Kalah, 18; regulations for 
foreign, entering Canton, 23; tide-waiters put on 
board, on arrival, 23; travellers from West re- 
ship to larger, at Kiilam-Mal6, 24; large, can 
sail 1000 h a day, 24; size of Arabs’, 24; of Chi- 
nese type on route between Kulam and China, 
24; Chinese, m the fifth century, 27; methods of 
navigating sea-going, 27-28; carrier pigeons on 
board, 28; w^ater supply on, where procured at 
Canton, 29; seasons when, sailed to and from Can- 
ton, 30; shape and rigging of, 30; called Jcia-t'n, 30; 
large Jcia-hng, their crews, 30-31; large trading- 
ships only profitable, 81; traders on board, 31; con- 
fiscated and crew sold on putting into ports not on 
route, 31; leaks in, how mended, 31; description of 
big sea-going, of twelfth centoy, 33-34; of Mu- 
lan-p*i, 34, 142; size of Chinese mediaeval, 34-35; 
manifests of, in Annam, 48; merchant, forced to 
enter San-fo-ts'i, 62; importance of Kien-pi for 
trading, 71; from San-fo-ts'i, Kien-pi and Ki-t'6 
visit Kii-lin, 89; Chinese traders bound west 
change, at Ku-lin, 91; from Ts'uan-ch6u to realm 
of Arabs, length of voyage, 114; how caulked, 
131, 132, n. 4; cargoes from Ki-shl, 134; date of 
sailing of, from Fo-ni, 157; date of sailing of, 
from the Philippines, 162; course followed by, 
from Ts'tian-ch6u to Sin-lo, 165, 168, n. 2 ; of 
Japanese bring lumber to Ts'iian-ch5u, 171; 
course sailed by, from China to Japan, 173, n. 7; 
engaged in Hai-nan trade, 178, 187, n. is. 

Shui-au, village in Ts uan-ch6n-fu, 165. 

Si-lan (Ceylon), a dependency of San-fo-ts'i, 
62; under rule of Nan-p'i, 72; distance of, from 
Lan-wii-li, 72; lightning along coast of, 72; the 
king of, 72; his palaces, jewels, 72; his betel-nut, 
73; his great ruby, 73, the people of, 73; the 
great mountain of Si-lun-tie in, 73; products of, 
73; sends yearly tribute to San-fo-ts'i, 73; Cho- 
lian rule over, 98; Andaman islands between, and 
Lan-wu-li, 147; — see also Ceylon. 

Si-lun-tie,- the mountain of, in Si-lan, 73; 
impress of foot on, 73; identified with Adam’s 
Peak, 74-75. 

Si-lung (possibly Ceram), 157; its products 
and trade, 158. 

Si-p'6ng, a dependency of Chdn-la, not iden- 
tified, 54, 56. 

Si-tan-dHang-sliu, a book studied in T'ien- 
chu, 111; a work on astronomy, 114. 

Si-t'i^n, India, exclusive of Chu-li4n, and 
westward, 102. 

Si-wang-mu, her residence near the Jo-shui 
and the Liu-sha, 104. 
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Siam, first mission from, to China, 6; first 
Chinese mission hy sea to, 8; its trade with China 
at end tenth century, 19; — see also Chon-la. 

Siang-kung, title given chief of Tan-ma- 
ling, 67. 

Siang-shi, Tinhosa island, 10. 

Sicily, ~ see Ssi-kia-li-ye. 

Silk, exported from China to Ceylon, 3; Greek 
knowledge of silk trade of China, 5; produced in 
Chan-chhmg, 48; raw, a product of Ohon-la, 53; 
brocades, gauzes and skeins of, imported to San- 
fo-tsh, 61; tissues of Ho-ch'i, sold in Tan-ma-ling, 
67; tissues of Ho-ch'i, sold in Ling-ya-ssi-kia, 68; 
tissues, imported to Si-lan, 73; weaving in Sho- 
p'o, 78; stuffs, imported to Sho-p'o, 78; tissues 
of cotton and, a product of Chn-lien, 06; people 
of Ta-ts'in clever weavers of, 101; tissues worn 
in P'o-ni, 155; tissues of, imported to P'o-m, 
156; tissues imported to islands near P'o-ni, 158; 
tissues imported to San-au, 162; tissues imported 
to Sin-lo, 168; value of, in Sin-lo, 169; line 43; 
fine, fabrics in Ji-pon, 171; tissues imported to 
Hai-nan, 177. 

Silkworms, in Sho-p'o, 78; none in P'o-ni, 
155; few, in Sin-lo, 169; none in Hai-nan, ISO. 

Silver, imported by Persians to China, 16; 
imported into China in tenth century, 19; a pro- 
duct of Kiau-chi, 46; imported to Chon-la, 53; I 
lumps of, currency of San-fo-ts'i, 60; imported to 
San-fo-ts'i, 61; currency, of Su-ki-tan, 82; bowls 
imported to Tan-ma-ling, 67; used in trade at 
Po-lo-an, 69; brought to Si-Ian, 73; used in alloy 
for Sho-p'o currency, 78; used in trade in Sho- 
p'o, 78; currency of alloyed, in Han-p'i, 88; 
currency of Ku-lin, 89; coins used in Chu-lien, 
100, n. 8; bullion exported from Ki-shi, 134; a 
product of Pai-ta, 135; a product of K'i-tzT-ni, 
138; found in Ji-pon, 171. 

Sin-cli6u, the capital of Chan-ch'ong, 47. 

Sin-lo (Korea), route of ships from Ts'tian- 
chou to, 166; clans of, 167; relations of, with 
China, 167; mode of living, government, fondness 
for literature, 167; products of, 167, 168; music 
in, 167; people of, superstitious, 167. 

Sin-t'o (Sundas), a dependency of San-fo-ts'i, 
62; situated west of Su-ki-tan, 82; has a large 
harbour, 70; houses of, 70; dress of people of, 70; 
pepper of, 70; native products of, 70; country in 
unsettled condition, traders rarely visit, 70* 
pepper of, the best, 222. ’ 

Sin-t'ou, the Sindhu or Indus river, 13, 

Singapore Strait, 11. 

Siraf, possibly visited by Chinese, 4; ships to 
.and from China came to, 15; not referred to by 
Chinese, 15; possible reference to, by name of 
Ssz-hen, 117. 

Skin, of boa-constrictor, used to cover musi- 
cal instruments, 45. 

Slaves, black, expert divers, 31, 32; from 
Mica and Negritos countries, 32; price of, in 
Chan-ch'ong, 48; dancing-girls in teipples of Chon- 
la, 53; how procured in islands near Java, 84* 
,peir value, 84; exported from Ki-shi, 134, n. a* 
in escort of king of Wu-ssi-li (Egypt), 144: how 
Arabs, 149; of Sha-hua-kung sold 
in Sho-p'o, 150; how made in Jl-pon, 171: not 
tattooed among the Li, 183. 


Smuggling, punished by i>ri'^on, <i; by brnud- 
ing and exile, 20, confiscation of goods for at- 
tempted, 21; of copper cash from China to Sho- 
p'o, 78; punished in P'o-ni, 156; pearls intu 
China, 230. 

So-li, Chola, or Soladesain, Covoinandcl, 98, 
n. i; Ceylon called So-li Si-lan, 98, n. i, 100, n. u! 

Socotra, island of, referred to, 131; soreorers 
of, 132, u. 8; dra»oii’s-l)lood and aloes of, 131 
132, n. 5. ’ 

Sohar, — see 'Wu-la and Wu-pa. 

Soleyman,his narrative conccrniug Cliina, 15; 
his statement concerning exports to Cliiim, le' 
concerning government of foreign settlcniout in 
Canton, 16. 

Solomon, his tomb in Andaman islands, 148. 

Solstice, winter, when kept in Chan-ch'ong, 48. 

Somali coast, — see Pi-p'a-lo and Chuiig-li 

Sorcerers, of Chung-li, 130-131; in Hai-nan, 
181. 

Spelter, exported from Ki-shi, 134. 

Spikenard, i»ossibIy exported from Diul- 
Sindh, 3. 

Ssi-ch'uan, products of, exported to India and 
Oxus valh'y, 6. 

Shl-oh'uan-kung, imported to S]iu-].'o, 78; 
a species of levisticum, 81; used to cure pcjipcr- 
gatherers, 83. 

Ssi-kia-li-y© (Sicily), near Lu-nioi, 153; 
clothing and customs of, 153; the volcano of 
153—154. ’ 

Ssi-liM (Sinif?), a dci)ciidcncy of the Arabs, 
117, 122. ' ’ 

Ssi-lu-wa (Surabaya), 85. 

Ssi-ma-kie, title of a minister of state in 
Sho-p'o, 76. 

Ssi-su, a drink made by the Arabs with sugar 
and spices; probably the sherbet or sharab of the 
Arabs, 115. 

I Statues, ill gold, of kings of San-fo-ts'i, 01; of 
four-armed and six-armed Buddha, in Fo-lo-an 
69. ’ 

Steel, imported by Persian to China, 16, 19. 

Stones, precious, of Ceylon, 2; used in orna- 
menting palaces of king of Si-lan, 72; of T'ien- 
chu. 111; in palace of Mi-ssU-li, 115; of streets 
of same. 111; precious, brought to Mecca, 125" of 
wall of Lu-mei, 141: precious, of Ch'a-pi-slia, 153. 

Storax, imjjorted l)y Persians to China, 16* 
imported to San-fo-ts'i, (H; liquid, much in Pi- 
pa-lo, 128; liquid, a product of Pai-ta, 135; 
liquid from K'i-tzi-ni, 138; liquid, fromLu-meL 
141; description and uses of, 200. 

- small island outside of Ki-yang 

in Hai-nan, 176. 

Su-ki-tan (Java), traders bound for Sho-p'o 
deceive Chinese Government by referring to it as 
reason for this deception, 78; a portion of Sho- 
p 0 , 82; coast of, marked by Pau-lau-an moun- 
tain, 82; dress in, 82; currency, 82; houses, 83; 
iruits, 83; liquors, 83; products, 83; pepper- 
gatherers, 83; cinnabar much used in, S3; no har- 
borage dues charged in, 83; dependencies of, 83: 
location of, 85; pepper of, 222; cubebs from, 224^ 

Su-tan, a king of the Ta-shi styled, 103: sends 
yearly tribute to Ta-ts'in, 103; protects Ta-ts in, 
103; — see Sultan. 
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Su Tung-po, IT-n u. lo. 

Sugai', iiiipurtnl b\ IVrsiaiirt to Oliina, IG; 

in ( ’iiau-cli’oii'i. 4S; iiuportod into 
C]iau-oiyt>ti<4. 4'J, iinpurtcd into Clioii-la, ini- 
jKtrtt'd ill ; iuiporUnl to Tnu-ina- 

tlT: iiiiportt d tn Ko-lo-nip <»U; pws in Sm- 

t 0, /O’. Lirowii in SJio-pdi, 77, 7S; ^roat 

li.'iLilit (d‘ fain* ill Su-ki-tan. liquor made from, 
ill Sii-ki-lan, si; <-am\ ‘xrnwii in Tieu-cliu, 
III. mad<‘ in 'r'len-eliu. Ill; early use ok 113; 
its inaimtacturi* in t hina, li:k 

Sukatana, a .lavaiiese colony in Borneo, 85. 

Sulphur', a pioduct of Slm-p'o, 78. 

Sui Yang-ti, the Kmporor, sends mission to 
biam, s. 

Sultan, title n.'^suimal by Yaliraud of Ghazni, 
lOS; th(‘ Sultan in text iiossildy Saladin, 108. 

Sumatra, Greadv kmnv ledge ttf 2; not known 
to Huan-l^ang. seetiims of, roforred to hy Kia 
d'au, 11 — Iii: its trad(‘ with China at end tenth 
century, I'J: • s»‘e also Sau^fo-tsd. 

Sun, the sottinir of th(‘, in (dui-pi-sha, 153 

Sun-ch'iian, the Emperor, sends missimi to 

ludo-t 'lima. (I. 

Sunda, W. dava. a dependency of San-fo-ts"i, 
(I'j:, <>r>; citiiquered by davaneso, 71; pe]>per of, 
tli(‘ b(‘st, ii22; — sm* Sin-t'o and Sun-t'a. 

Sung Kuan-ch'i, I7s, iMi, n. lo. 

Sung K'i, Mini'^tiT of Emp(‘rorTai-tsung,172. 

Surnamos, of kings <d‘Kian-clu, -15; P'u (Abu) 
a common, in Sau-lo-tsd, GO, G-i; none in Sho-p’o, 
77: iu ll:u-nau, LvJ, 18-1. 

Swino, imin* in Chaii-cduuig, 50; abundant in 
Liu-k'in. Kid. 

Sword, blades, ilamasciuiod, exported from 
China to Aden, 4; blades imported to San-fo-ta'i, 
Gl; bhuh'S, made in Slm-p'o, 77; iron, made on 
pirate islands near Shi»-ii'o, 84; people of Nan- 
]>'i dextnnis with, 88; hm*. kind of, made in P'oug- 
k'ie-lo. i>7. 

Syria, when first h(‘ard of by Chinese, 4; the 
Cliaii ami Fu-lin of the Chinese, lOS-lOG. 

Ta-tti (in dapaii<‘S(; Vaihu), title of Japanese 
envttys to China, 170, 173, m 6- 

Ta-hia, trade relations with Ssi-cEuan, 6. 

Ta-jon, court grandees iu Fo-iii styled, 15G. 

Ta-kaug, a d(*pendeiicy of Shd-p"o, 83; sandal- 
■v\ood from, 208. 

Ta-ni ho (the Patani river), G5. 

Ta-pan, a part of Java, east of Su-ki-tan, it 
was uIho called Jung-ya-lu, 82, 84; pepper of, 
inferior to that of Siu-t*o, 70; situated on a bay, 
81; its products, 84; pep]>cr of, 222. 

Ta-shX, the, — see Arabs. 

*Fa-t5ng, a product of T'ien-chu, possibly a 
tissue (>r car])Ct, 111, IIS. 

Ta-ts'ln, iirst Westerners to come to Tong- 
king by soa, 5; the merchant Ts in-lun of, visits 
China, ^ 5; vagueness of knowledge of Chinese 
concerning, in tiftli century,?; is the commercial 
centre of AVestern India (i. e., Asia), 25; situ- 
ation of, acconling to Ch6u Ka-iel, 26 ; also called 
Li-k*i5n, 102; the place whore the Ta-sM (Arabs) 
asseinl)le for trade, 102; king of, lives in An-tu, 
102 ; his dross, 102; the cities of; 102; seven gates 
in the wall, 108; tribute bearers to, 103; the 
people of, 103; origin, of the name of, 103; records 


and writing of, 103; carts iu, 103; roads of, 103- 
hons numerous in, 103; tunnel under palace in! 
103; the hall of worship of, 103; divine service 
every seven days, 103; king of, rarely seen, his 
horse, 103; the Su-tan of the Ta-shi sends tri- 
bute to, 103; protects the country of, 103; food 
in, 103; native products of, 103; the intercourse 
of, with China, 103-104; Tu Huan calls it Fu- 
King-hing-U quoted ou, 104; king 
01, the A estoriau Patriarch of Baghdad, lOl— 106* 
appoints ruler of T i^n-chu, 110; Th^n-chu trades 
with, 111; a subject state of the Arabs, 123, n. is; 
its trade with western Country of Women, 151. 

Ta-tso-kan-liiung, title of a minister of 
state in Sho-p'o, 80. 

Ta-yu6-eni, artisans from, introduce glass 
making into China, 227. 

Tablet (hu), carried by foreign head-man in 
Canton, 17. 

T'ai Po, people of Ji-pon call themselves de- 
scendants of, 170; his infiuence on the Japanese, 
172. 


T'ai-tsung, the Emperor; introduces sugar 
making into China, 113, n. 4; his interview with 
an Arab, 117-118; his remarks about Japan, 
172;^ and the talking parrots, 236. 

T'ai-wei, the generals of the Arabs called, 115. 

Talc, stone like, a product of T'i6u-chu, 111; 
called huo-tsHj 113; possibly isinglass, 113. 

Tamlook, Fa-hien sails from, for Ceylon, 3;, 
Chinese pilgrims to India land at, 9; its import- 
ance, 27. 

Tan, or Tanka, the c(boat people» of Canton, 
in Hai-nan,^ 181. 

Tan-ckou, — see CEang-hua. 

Tan-ir, an ancient administrative division of 
Hai-nan, 175; origin of name, 178; the Fu-jOn, 
178, 179; her temple, 179. 

Tan-jung-wu-lo, a dependency of Sh6-p'o, 
83; a large island, 85; horses raised on, 85; people 
of, have some knowledge of writing and counting, 
85; products of, 85; people of, much given to pi- 
racy, 85; possibly the Tanjong pura (Borneo) of 
the Javanese, 86; fine mats from, 220. 

Tan-ma-ling (Kwantan?), a dependency of 
San-fo-ts'i, 62, 66; title of ruler of, 67; palisades 
round capital of, 67; people of, ride buffaloes, 67; 
dress of people of, 67; houses of, 67; native products 
of, 67; trade in, 67; its tribute to San-fo-tsT, 67; 
distance from, to Ling-ya-ssi-kia, 68. 

Tan-shui-kiang, a river in Kan-pT or Ceylon 
in which cat’s-eyes were found, 88, 229. 

Tan-yu (?), an island near P'o-ni, its products 
and trade, possibly Ternate, 158. 

T'an-ma-yea, probably Botol Tobago island 
situated near Liu-k'iu, 163. 

Tanjong Pantujnan, — see Pau-lan-an-shan. 

Taro, grown in Sh5-p'o, 77; eaten by aborigi- 
nes of Hai-nan, 176. 

Tattooing, amo^ islanders near Sho-p'o, 84; 
why Japanese practice, 170; by early inhabitants, 
of ChO-kiaiig, 170; among the Iii, 182-183; ori- 
gin of custom in Hai-nan, 188, n. ai. 

Taulst, priests, in Ch6n-la, their dress, their ^ 
deity called P'o-to-li, 53. 

TaXBS, not levied on river population of San- 
fo-ts% 60, 64; in Sho-p o, 77; heavy in Chu-li5n,, 
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95; no regular, in Liu-k'iu, 163; in Ji-pon, paid 
in gold and silver, 171. 

Taya islands, — see Kiii-chou rocks. 

Tong, an animal, its skin used as seat by the 
king of T'ien-chu, 110. 

Tong, a dry measure used by traders in Ling- 
ya-ssi-lda, 68; in Chung-li, 131. 

Tong-liu-mei (Ligor?), a dependency of 
Chon-la, 53, produced finest scented words, 55; 
dress of its ruler, 57; houses and eating in, 57; 
famous mountain in, 57 ; products of, 57, 
Tong-ya-nong (Trengganu), a dependency of 
San-fo-ts'i, 62, 65; like Fo-lo-an, 69. 

T'ong-lo, a fruit of Chu-lien, not identified, 
96. 

Tea, none grown in Chan-ch'bng, 48; none 
raised in Sho-p'o, 78. 

Teeth, studded and covered with gold among 
the Ma-lo-nu, 150. 

Theft, in Chan-ch'ong, how punished, 47; how ‘ 
punished in Chon-la, 53; how punished in Sho 
p'o, 77. 

Thousand li banks, east of Hai-nan, 176. 
Throne, of king of Chon-la, 52; succession to 
the, of San-fo-ts'i, 61; of king of Si-lan, 72, 73; of 
the king of Ta-ts'ln, 102; of king of Arabs, 115. 

Ti-kio-ch'ang, place on Iiei-ch6u peninsula 
whence K'iimg-chou in Hai-nan was reached, 176. 

Ti-la-ta, a dependency of Chon-la, not iden- 
tified, 56. 

Ti-lo-lu-ho country, probably on Mekran 
coast near entrance of Persian Gulf, 13; also 
called Lo-ho-i, 13; beacons in sea at, 13. 

Ti-wu (Timor), a dependency of Sho-p'o, 83, 
86; also called Ti-mon, 156; other Chinese names 
of Timor, 158, n. e; sandal -wood from, 208. 

Ti-yii, the country of, Talz of the Arabs at 
month of Indus, 13. 

T'iau-chi (Chaldsea), suggested explanation of 
word, 4. 

Tiau-jan, in Japanese Chonen, a Japanese 
bonze who visited China in tenth centiuy, 171- 
his reception by the Emperor, 172; his statements, 
172, n. 8, 173, n. 8, 174, n. lo, and n. ii. 

T'i6n-ehu (India), Chu-lien called Southern, 
93; Western, lies west of Chu-lidn, 93; kingdoms 
of Western, 97; subordinate to Ta-ts'in, 105, 110; 
rulers of, appointed by Ta-ts'in, 110; customs of 
people of, 110; the king of, 110; the queen of, 
111; the ttholy water* of, 111, 113; products of, 
111, 113; people of, good astronomers, 111; people 
of, cowardly, 111; its relations with' China, 111- 
priest of, builds shrine in Ts'tlan-chdu, 111; pro- 
ducts of, 113; sugar in, 113; early currency in, 
113; its trade with western Country of Women, 
151. 

, T'ien-ehu-shaii, or Pnlo Aor, 23, 100, n. ii 
Tmg, Duke of Tsin, 177, 178, 186, n. 9 . 
Timber, from near K'in-chOu, used in ship 
bmldmg, 34; Japanese export, to Ts'Qan-chou, 

Tin, imported to Aden, 4; imported into Chan- 
chong, 49; palace of king of P'u-kan covered 
with 59; a product of Eito-pi, 71; used in alloy 
lor Sho-p 0 currency, 78; a product of T'ito- 
exported from Lan-wu-Ii to Ma-li-pa 
(Merbat), 120; exported from Berbera coast, 120, 


n. 4 ; imported to P'o-ni, 156; imported to San- 
sii, 162. 

Tissues, imported by Persians to China, 16; 
imported to China in tenth century, 10; made in 
Chan-ch'oiig, 48; cotton, of CJum-la, 53; of silk 
and of cotton manufactured in Sho-p'o, 78j of 
cotton, made on pirate islands near Sho-p'o, 84; 
of cotton, made in Nan-p'i, 88; cotton, and cotton 
and silk, products of Chu-lien, 96; fine flowered 
cotton, ifl’om Nan-ni-hua-lo, 98; from Ta-ts'in, 
103; of the Arabs, 116; of cotton, 217-220. 

Tiz, on the Makran coast, — see Tsi-ki. 
T'o-pau-ti (Dimiath, Painictta), ships sail 
from, to Mu-lan-p'i, 142. 

T'o-p'o-li, an Arab, visits Court of Cbina, 1 1?^ 
123, n. 23; given rank of general by China, 124. 

Tongking, Greek knowledge (»f, 2, traders 
from Ta-ts'in reach, by sea, 5; coasting trade 
between Canton and, 6; pirates from, on Chinese 
coast, 7; its trade with China at end tenth cen- 
tury, 19; included in Chinese customs system, 
20; — see also Kiau-chi. 

Tortoise-shell, from Ceylon, 3; from Malay 
Peninsula exported to Ceylon, 3; imported to 
Aden from China, 4; imported to Canton, Ki, 19: 
import duty on, 21; a [iroduct of Shu-jCo, 77; a 
product of 'J\in-jiing-wu-lo and Ma-li, S5; fouml 
in T'ien-chu, 111; thickest, comes from Pi-p'a-lo, 
128; comes from island of Cliuiig-li, 131; a pro- 
duct of P'o-ni, 156; a i)rodiict of islands near 
P'o-ni, 158; a product of Ma-i, 160; tortoise 
described, 238; where found, 238. 

T'6u-lo-mien, cotton cloth, made in Nan-p'i, 
88; made in P'ong-k'ie-lo, 97; of the Arabs, 11(1; 
best quality of cotton fabrics, 217; origin of term, 
219 .^^ 

T'6u-shi, jiossibly damascened steel, deri- 
vation of term, 81. 

T'6u-su (?), an island near P'o-ni, 157; its 
products and trade, 158. 

Trade, of Merbat, 3; of Ceylon, 3; of Persia 
with Ceylon, 3; of East coast oi’ Africa with Cey- 
lon, 3; of China with Ceylon, 3; of China with 
Aden, 3--4; of China, according to Greeks, 5; of 
China with Ta-ts'in, 5—6; between China and 
Indo-China, 6; overland, between Ssl-cli'uan and 
the Oius valley, 6; route between Ytin-nan and 
Pegu, 6; of China with Basra and Baghdad in 
ninth century, 15; between China and the West 
m latter part ninth century, 18; of Canton and 
Tsuan-chou at end tenth century, 19; foreign 
sea-trade made state monopoly in C-lfina, 19; 
value of foreign, of China, in eleventli and twelfth 
centuries, 19, 22; foreign, confined to Canton and 
Ts iian-ch6u in twelfth century, 22; great centres 
of, of the Barbarians, 25, 26; of Clian-cli'ung, 
48-49; in Chon-la, 53; in San-fo-ts'i, 51; in Tan- 
ma-ling, 67; in Ling-ya-ssi-kia, 68; foreign, with 
Sm-t 0 , very small, 70: foreign, in Sho-p 0 , 78: 
customs of foreign, in Su-ki-tan, 82, 83; customs 
of mlanders near Sho-p'o, 84; of Nan-p'i, 88; 
of Hu-ch'a-la with the Arabs, 92; export, of 
Ma-lo-hua, 93; Ta-ts'in great trade centre of 
Arabs, 102; by dumb bargaining, 104; of T'ien- 
chu with Ta-ts'in and Fu-nan, 111, 113; of the 
Arabs, 116; at Ma-li-pa (Merbat), 120; of Pi-p'a- 
lo, 128; of Yung-man, 133; of P'o-ni, 156; customs 
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anti otn'tMnniiirs muMnliifr trading in Fo-ni, 156- 
ir>7: \^ith i'’laudN T'o-ni, 1,'S; in Ma-i, 15*}— 
KiO: ru-tnnif; .n'. in Saii-^^tl (riiilippine Islands), 
(tf I.iu-yiu, 163; of Sin-lo, 16S; lumber, 
of dapauc‘;t with t'liiiia, 171; with Ilai-nan, 177; 
ht'twrcu lii ttf Ilai-nan and C’hincso, ls3. 

Tree, ot gold and jowols, in tialace of king of 
Si-lan, 72. 

Trongganu, — sto d5nm-ya-imug. 

Ts'au, the foniitry ttf, indigo from, 217; asa- 
footidn from, 225; its oapifal Glinziii, 225. 

Tsi-ki (Tiz V), a dt'prndonoy of the Arabs, 
117. 122. 

Ts'ong-pa (Zanguehar), a dopcmlcncy of the 
AralK, 117, 122, 12i>; is south of iru-clfa-Ia, 120; 
ponph‘ ftf, art' ttf .\rah slock, 120; food of people 
of. 120 ,; produt'ts of, 120>; trade of, 126. 

Ts'ong-t'an, a country in the Southern Ocean, 
pn-'iihly same as Tsh5ng-i)a, description of, 127, 

11 . i. 

Tsiau-sh’i island, the Hon Tseu island near 
'roinano, 

Tfl'idn-mai, a dopomhmey of San-fo-ts*!, 62; 
pn-ssihly in Suinafra, (>(*>; like 'i'an-ma-ling, 67. 

Ts'ih-lun, a morchaiil. of Ta-ts'in, conies to 
Cliiua, 5. 

Tfi'ing-lang-kan, a variety of coral found on 
c<»ast td' r'u-li-lu, 102, 226. 

Tflu-ko-ni, Alexander the Great, builds (owxt 
nf O-kmi-ttn 1 16; \isits Clfa-])i-sha, 153. 

Tsu-la, the girafe, in Pi-p'a-lo, 12S, 129, u. «. 

Tsushima, silvtu* mines on, 171, 175, n. 22 . 

Ts'iian-chou, foreign sotthuuent in, 14; admi- 
nistration (if fondgii S(?ttlement in, 16; where 
situated, 16: Arab trad«* goes to, 17; called Zaytun 
by tin' Arabs, IS; fortugner.s abandon, during 
tnuihles in ninth cimtiiry. IH; its foreign trade 
at end of tenth century, 19; ofli(aal godowns for 
foreign imports at, 20; distance from, to Chan- 
clfoiig, 47; di^tanc(‘ by sea from, to Chan-ch'Ong, 
47; distance to Cdidn-la, 52; distance by sea from, 
to Saii-i'o-ts'i. 66; distance from, to Shb-p'o, 76; 
natives ofNan-p'i residing in, distance from 
to Lan-w'u-Ii and Ku-lin, HJO; distance from, to 
Ghu-lien, 94; prie.st from Tidn-chu comes to, and 
hiiihlH a hlirine, 111; the Vau-lin-yQan in, 111; 
tin* Ta-Khi live north-west of, 114; Arab living in, 
built Hoslim burial ground, 119; P'o-ni (Borneo) 
Houth-cast of, 155; distance from, to Liu-k'iu, 
1(>2; raid.H on district of, by savages of Fi-shb-yd, 
irt5; di’-pon lh‘S N. E. of, 170; Japanese junks 
bring lumber to, 171; cotton its principal import 
from Ilai-nan, 165: great consumption of laka- 
w’nod at, 211; people of, use musk-wood to make 
furniture, 212. 

Ts’ui-lan-shai^ fifteenth century Chinese 
name for Nicobar islands, 12. 

Tu-liuai-siin, a dependency of ChOn-la, not 
identified, 54, Ath 

Tu Huan, his King-liiug-ki quoted about Fu- 
lin, 104, lOH, n, 14 ; his account of Fu-Iin, 108—110. 

Tu-kang, a ship captain, his temple in Ling- 
slmi, in Hai-nan, 181, 188, m as; literary examin- 
ations held at temple of, 182- 

Tu-lau, headmen in Hai-nan called, 177; 
explanation of term, 18G, n. a 

Tu-man (Tuban in Java), 86. 


Tu-nu-ho, a dependency of Nan-ph', 88; 
possibly the Tana of the Arabs, on Salsette island 
near Bombay, 90. 

Tuan Ch ong-sM, author of the Yu-yano-. 
tsa-tsii, 28. ^ ^ 

. grown in Nan-p'i, 88; used as ferment 

m Hai-nan, 176. 

Tui-tau, in Japanese Tsushima, silver mines 
on island of, 171, 175, n. 22 . 

Tun-tlen, north of Chu-lien 4000 li, 94; pro- 
bably a copyist’s error for Tun-sun on the 
southern extremity of the Malay Peninsula, 99. 

T'un-li-fu, a dependency of Chbn-la, not 
identified, 54, 56. « 

Fun-mon, Mount, passage out to sea from 
Canton, 10, 24. 

Tung-ki, a dependency of Sho-p'o, 83. 

Tung-nan-ki-won, work of fourteenth cen- 
tury quoted, 16-17. 

Turmeric, imported by Persians to China, 16; 
people of Ku-lin anoint their bodies with, 89; 
derivation of Chinese name of, 91-92; people of 
Nan-ni-hua-lo smear themselves with, 97. 

Turtles, abundant in ShO-p'o, 77. 

Tush, imported by Persians to China, 16; — 
sec T6u-shi. 

Typhoons, in Hai-nan, 177, 186, n. 7 . 

Tzl-kong, akind of lacquer found in Chbn-la, 55. 

Tz'f-shui-tsiau, a canna'(?) homChu-li6n, 96. 

Umbrella, Chinese, kittysols, exported to Chbn- 
la, 53; silk, carried over king of San-fo-ts’i. 
00; black or white, carried over king of Su- 
ki-tan, 82; silk umbrellas and kittysols sold 
by foreign traders in Tan-ma-ling, 67; of peacock 
feathers in Nan-p*i, 87; carried over king of 
Ta-tsh’n, 103; of the ruler of Ta-ts'in, possibly 
a reference to the hiruna of the patriarch, 
107; black, of ruler of Ki-sh!, 1S4; black, of 
king of Pai-ta, 135; as present in Fo-ni, 156; 
white, used by chiefs of Ma-i, 159; silk um- 
brellas brought to San-stl, 161. 

TJrgendj,— see Au-kibn. 

Value, relative, of gold and silver, in Ling-ya- 
ssl-kia, 68; relative, of gold and silver in Ku- 
lin, 89; do. in Ti6n-chu, 113, line 45 . 

Vinegar, imported into Chbn-la, 53. 

Wa-H, possibly Laos countiy, its trade centers 
in Chan-cKbng and Chbn-la, 25; a dependency 
of Chbn-la, 54; was sixty days iromFu-kan^ 59. 

Wa-mu, colloquial name of sapan-wood, 217. 

Walls, of bricks, round San-fo-ts'i, 60; pa- 
lisade, round Tan-ma-ling, 67; of Lu-mei, 141; 
palisade, of P'o-mi, 155.‘ 

Wan-an, also called Wan-ning and Ling-shui, 
in Hai-nan, 181; Chinese settlers in, 181; the 
aborigines of, 181; the temple of Captain Tn- 
kang, 181—182; source of river of, 182. 

Wang Klin, his voyage from Canton to Siam, 8. 

Wang-sho-ch'ong, T'i6n-chu of. Central 
India, 26; said to be in Pin-t'iing-lung, 51; said to 
be west of Ta-li, 97; means Magadha, 101. 

War, customs as to, in Chan-cKbng, 47; pre- 
paration for, in San-fo-ts'i, 60; customs as to, in 
San-fo-ts'i, 63; people of Nan-p'i fond of, 88; 
people of T'iM-chu cowards in 111; conntrivances 
for, used in Fxen-chu, 111, 113; Japanese unused 
to, 171. 
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Warehouses — Viie-no. 


' Warehouses, goverimiontal at Chinest^ 

20; all foreign imj)orts to be deposited in, 20. 

Wax, yellow (or boos), a product ot Cliaii- 
cli'ong, 48; yellow, a product of Clioii-Ia. 53; a 
product of Tong-Jiu-nin, 57; a product nt 'Jaii- 
ma-ling, G7; a product of T.ui-juim-\\ U“b> and 
Ma-li, 85; a product of P'o ui, 15C»: mi it-I:uidi> 
near P'o-ni, 158; a product of Ma-i, ItjO; a pro- 
duct of San-su, 161; exported from Liu-kdu to 
Saii'SQ, 163; a product of Hai-iiaii, 177. _1S3; in- 
ferior, from Hai-nan, 185; couiitiics which pro- 
duce, 238; mode of collecting, 288; adulteration 
of, 239. 

Won-ch'd:rLg, in Plai-nan, 178. 

Won-chou, Maritime Customs at, 18. 
Wong-man, — see Yiuig-man. 

Wei-jui, a dependency of Cliau-chhuig, 
not indentified, 

Wei-lu, waters of the Great Eastern Occ'au- 
Sea, flow into the, 26, 75, 79; eastern Kingdom 
of Women near the, 151; junk that came near 
the, 185, n. 4. 

Wei-pa, the nipa palm, pith used in making 
liquor in islands near Slio-ji’o, 84, 87; liquor 
made with sap of, in P'o-ni, 155. 

Wei-tou, a village in Tvs'flau-clu’iu-fu, I tin. 
Western Heaven (Si-t4dn), all countries of 
India, exclusive of Clm-lien, included in, 97. Ta- 
ts'in the great mart of the, 102. 

Western Begions (Si-yil),the light horsem(*n 
of, make raids on Nan-ni-hua-lo, 98. 

Whales, use made of bodies of, in Chuiig-li, 
131, 132, n. 4. 

Wheat, none in Chan-ch’ong, 48; imported 
to Fo-lo-an, 69; none in Shb-p’o, 77; grown in 
Kan-p'i, 88; grown in Chu-lien, 96; of Mu-Iaii- 
p'i, kept in silos, 142; in Mo-khe-la, 154; none 
in Fo-ni, 155; grown in Sin-lo, 169, line 42; 
little, in Ji-p5n, 171. 

Wind, which, favourable for sailing, SO; god 
Edng-lung prayed to for, 30; in the desert., 143; 
women conceive by action of south, 151. 

Wo, the country of, — see Jl-pou. 

Wolves, in Liu-k'iu, 1C3. 

Women, Kingdom of, 26, 151; form escort of 
king of Chan-chong, 47; kingdom of, situated in 
the Eastern Ocean-Sea ,75; native, of pirate is- 
lands marry traders, 84; guard of, of king of 
Nan-p'i, 87; put to death for adultery in Nan- 
ni-hua-lo, 97; eastern kingdom of, 151; lotus 
seed and peach stones of the kingdom of, 151* 
men, how treated in kingdom of, 151; conceive 
under effect of south wind, 151; western island 
of, 151; its trade with Ta-ts'in and India, 151* 

in Ilai-nam 

179, 180, 182, 183. ' 

^ Wool, tissues of, worn in Lu-mei*, 141; tissues 
of, worn in Mo-kl§-la, 154. 

Writing, characters used in, in San-fo-ts'i, CO 
64; unknown among islanders near ShS-p'o 84* 
some knowledge of, in Tan-jung-wu-lo aud Ma- 
li islands, 85; Mu characters used for, in Ta- 
ts ^ 103; brushes for, made in Sin-lo, 168. 

189 n Hai-nan, 184; its height, 

Wu-la (Sohar ?), — see Wu-pa. 


I Wu-Ian-mu, n w-.mI u-Mm K m-ch.-u ns. d iu 
‘'liip limfdiii'jr, 2. }. 

Wu-li, n ^niall inland •■nt-'idr ot Ki-vnii" in 
Hai-imn, ITn. 

Wu-li\ a 111 p'‘iuh ij( \ m 1 (’han-oii'oio^ .pi uro 
ithmfiliod. ‘ -i-.not 

Wu-li-md nii i-Ian.l m-ar r<t-ui, its 
dncis and trado, 15>. ‘ 

Wu-li-pn, (\int.ni. so Mo-li-p.iJ (Malabar), a 
coinilry ot .Nan-ph, pioducing inncli pepper, 223. 

Wu-ina-pa, a dojiemienoy oftdiaii-ch'oim, M) 
not idontitiod. * * • * ' 

Wu-ming:-i, a jinwlact of Kd-f/h-ni, 138- 
limnnito or cobalt bine. Ui); a product of Liu-' 
mci. 111. 

Wu-na, — sec Ku-mi. 

Wu-na-ts'i, a drug, import.-tl by Arabs to 
S;ni-lo-tsi, t;i, ijr,; pnu'urrd from K'in-li-ki 
(Kalhat'i and P ui (IJnrucub 29 1. origin of name 
2:U; aj.plied originally casftvrenni civet, 2.31- 
235, 

Wu-nung, Mount, in 'rnn-r-liu-mci, 57. 

Wu-pa (SoharV), a digumdoncy of tht‘ Arabs, 
117, 122: its position, 15(1. tin* king of, amlliis 
religion, 130; 5duig man r(*o*mbIes, 133. 

Wu-si-hu-lu-hua, a centonarian Arab, livino- 
in Canton, ll*' - o 

Wu-88i-li tMisr, Ivryi»tl, its position not 
known to Chou K’n-iVi, 21: a dependency of the 
Arabs, 117; other Chinese names, 12(i: under 
the rule ot^ ]*ai-f:i, 1 1 1; tho king of, his escort, 
i 1 11: fooil ot people of, I 1 1 ; tlie annual rise of 
I the river of. 111. the story of Slu-sn (Josepli) 

! the dc.'^cendnnt ..f I 'di-Io-hung (Abraham), 144; 
the city of Kid-yo (tbiiro), Ml; (he legend of 
the old man (»f tlie riv<*r, 11 1-1 1,5; O-kon-fo 
Imlong.s to, 1 16. 

Wu- 881 -li (Mosul). elirnale of, 1 10; rnannnfrom, 
how produced. 1 10: «ialv-galls of, 1 10,215; asbestos 
aiidcor.il prodm'fa of, I K). 

Wu-taii, an island inhabited by women, 152, 
lines 17-ig. 

Ya-ssl-pau-hiori (Ispahan), a dependency 
of the Aralis, 1 16, gardenia ilowera from, 202. 

Yamato, in .Tapan. wliero situated, 173, n. 7 . 

Yang-chou, foreign R(*ttIoni(‘nt in, 14; admin- 
iatration of foreign settlement in, 16; sugar 
first cultivated in, 1 13. 

Yang-shan, Pulo (iambir, 101. 

Yau-li^n-clx an, a ibtwer rtf t!hu-lien, not 
identilied, 96. 

Yan-tung (Vortan), 85. 

Y4-si-mlng,— s(‘e dasmine. 

Year, how reckoned in Lin-kdu, 163; how 
reckoned in dbpon. 171, 175, n. ig. 

Yin-tu (India), Southern, Chu-Iien also called, 
93. 

Yft-kan, a fruit of I’hu-Iidn, 96; not identified. 

Yil-ta cloth, a i»roduct of !Ma-i, probably 
ramie fiber cloth, 160. 

Yu6-li, a depondeuey of Ohan-ch'ong, 49. 

Yii6-no, cloth, sent aa bridal present in Chu- 
lien, 95; jirobably a fine muslin, 100, n. 7; a pro- 
duct of Pai-tu, 135; a product of Kl-tz I-ni, 188; 
gold spangh'd, a product of Lu-inei, 141; name 
of a country, 220. 



Yu6-wang-t"6u — Zeyd. 267 


Yiio-wang-t'ou, ‘‘King of \Ws liead^’ origin 
of iiaino for otMMnuut, 215- 

Yfin-nan, trado route between, and Pegu, 0. 

Yung-ohou, in ('ommuuicatioii with Chan’ 
< h'oag 17. 

Yung-fnr Wong-)man, Oman, a dependency 
of till* Arnhs, 117, 152; dross, food, products, 
(lati'h, '[M-arls, hors(‘ rnisincr, trade, 133; traded 
retrularly with Pi-ssi-Io, 157. 

Yung-shi\ a priest from Li-to in Western 


India who came to Chma at the and of the tenth 
century; possibly a Christian, 112. 

Zanguebar, — see Ts'ong-pa. 

Zaytun, the Arab name of Ts'iian-chdn, 18. 
Zebra, in Pi-p a-lo, 128, 129, n. 7. 

Zeila, town of, on Berbera coast, 129. 
Zemzem, well in Mecca, water from the 105- 
113. — See Ishmael. 

Zeyd Hassan of Siraf, his work on early 
Arab voyages to the East, 15. 




OF 

UNUSUAL FOREIGN NAMES AND TERMS 

OCCURING IN 


CHIHESE TEXTS. 
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Hi- IS Akula or Kufa, 

till' Alibasidc (Capital, 1 10. 

l!*|( 1';^^- A-l/-jo, a depciulcncy of 
Nau-p'i, iSN; possibly flio Ilili or Ras Ilaili 
of flu! Arabs, noar Calicut, 90. 

Arabic ^anhar, ambcr- 

uris, I 2(S. 

rjf a-nan, llio name used in Chbn- 
la to dcsiffiiate the temple daneing-girls, 
!>0, n. 7. I 

l^nT M. A-fo-lo-ya^ the 
Caliph Abu’l 'AlMs, 117. 

pPj M $i} M a-tz'l-fo-fa-ni, 
Arabic al-zabail, civet, 234. 

m a-t 2 \ Araincan asa, the 
myrtle, ltl7. 

w m n a-yii-fsie, Persian angU- 
Aul, a>igf(5a, asa-footida, 223. 

^ ^ {Ytn)-Vo-man, the 

Andaman islands, 147. 

^ |3S An-tu, Antioch, the nominal see 
of the King or Ma-lo-fu of Ta-ts'in, 102. 

Au-cli6u, in Japanese OsJiu, 
where gold mines were exploited, 175; 
text of Cliau Ju-kua writes first character 
erroneously ^ THi, 171. 

^ m AuAcien, probably Urgendj, 
the Gorgitniya of the Middle Ages, 121, 
n. 12. 

^ Ig Aurlo-lo-U, a depen- 


dency of Nan-p'i, S' 8; possibly Cannanorc, 
90, n. 8. 

^ ^5 Pn G¥a-na-Jci, the capital of 
P'bng-k'i^-lo, 97. Not identified. 

^ Ch^a-pi-sM, the Land of 

the setting sun, Arabic Djabirso or Djaborso, 
153. Also written 50? ^ Shz-pi-ch^a. 

^ ® ^ Gh’^ai-li-fing, a locality 
on the Chcrating river, cast coast Malay 
Peninsula, 76, 80, n. 3. 

Chan, inGanlonesiiS//7m,ash-Sham, 
Syria, or Damascus, 104, 108, n. i4. 

Ghan-ch^ong, kma^m, 47 — 50; 
its other names, 49, n. i. 

M. ^ Chan-li-p'o, a dependency 
of Chon-la, the present Chanthabun, '56; 
sec also Chon-li-fu. 

^ Chan-pel, Djambi, the capital of 
eastern Sumatra after the Javanese conquest 
in A. D. 1377, 65, 66, n. 18. 

^ Chan-pin, a country, presu- 
mably on coast of Pegu, passed by the Chu- 
li6n mission of A. D. 1015, 100, n. ii. 

^ ^ chan-po-Tiia, Sanskrit 
champdka, the champae tree, Michelia 
Ghampaoa, 203. 

^ ^ \U Ghcm-pu-lau-shan, 

Culao Cham, 10. 

(or ^ Ghan-(or Ku-) 

purlau, an island passed by Chu-li6n mis- 
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sion of A. D. lOlS on voyage from Malay 
Peninsula to San-fo-ts'i, 100, n. ii. 

Gh^mg-Jiua, in Hai-nan, 176. 

^ ll|(^ Gh^ang-yau-su, Pulo Se- 

nang or Bam Island, 64. 

^ ^ ch^au-hia, — see kiau-sho-ye. 

^ Gin, the Singapore Straits, 11. 

Gho-ti, the Chittis of Malabar, 89. 

^ H, Ghon-la, Champa, Kamboja, 52, 
54, n. i; — sec Ki-mie and Kan-pu-cM. 

^ M W Ghon-li-fu, a dependency 
of Chon-la, the present Chanthabnn on the 
lower Menam, 53, 56. 

fi Glion-j/u, a dependency of 
Chon-la, possibly the ‘same as Chon-li-fu 
(q. V.), 56. 

^ ^ ^1 Ghou-pau-lmg, an is- 
land or headland near entrance to port of 
San-fo-ts'i, 100, n. ii. 

^ GJiu-ai, an ancient administra- 
tive division of Hai-nan, 175, 176. 

^ ^Ij Ghu-li-ye, Choliya, iden- 
tical with Ghii-Uen (q. v.), 98, n. i. 

^ GM-liin, the Chola dominion, 
or the Coromandel Coast, 93; — see also 
Ma-pa-ir and So-U. 

^ (or mm eVa- shu-)mi, 

Arabic jum^ah «assembly» (on friday, for 
prayer in the mosque), 138, 139, n. 2. 

S ^ Ghmg-kia-lu, a variant of 
Jung-ya-lu (q. v.), a portion of western 
Java, 62, 66, n. lo. 

^ GImng-U, the Somali coast; 
the name may be derived from Zang or 
Zefij, 130. 

^ Fang-cliang, the aCube House® 
the «Housc of Allah® (Bayt Ullah) or Kaaba, 
at Mecca, 125, note^ 


m^m Fong-ya-lo, in Amoy dia- 
lect Bang-ga-lo, probably Mangalore, 88, 
90, n. 8. 

^ ^ Fo-lo-an, a dependency of 
San-fo-ts'i, 62; Beranang, W. coa.st Malay 
Peninsula, 65, n. le, 69. 

^ ^ Fo-slii, 11, 63, n. i, — sec 
San-fo-tsH. 

* m M w Fii-li-la-lio, probably 
the Minab river on which stood Hormuz, 1 4. 

i; 1 Fu-Un, situated in the west 
of the Chan C^) country (q. v.); it was 
also called Ta-ts'in according to Tu Huan, 
104. 


i m Fu~ta cFong, the city of 
Fostat,thc modern Cairo, or Baghdad, 1 4, n. 3 . 

^ Ip hai-mez-chi, a product of 
Hai-nan; unidentified, 176. 

7$ Hai-tan, the Acia, the Ne- 
gritos of the Philippine Islands, 161. 

^ han-lin, title of an officer of the 
king of Nan-p'i who watched over his food, 
88 . 


* * a 't-sJurij jiroLuljIy Iho Irra- 
wadi river, 26, called H ; 7 fc ^ 

Ilci-shd-yu-n'i-liOj «Black-wale.r- 
muddy river®; formed the fronli(jr of P'u- 
kan, 59, n. i. 

ijis ^ Hi-ning, a dcpcjidency of Java, 
(Shd-p'o), 83; possibly the Singhasari of the 
Javanese, 86, n. 7. 

^ mn- Ma-nau-tan, a tree of 
Shd-p'o, inner part of which was used to rnake 
a liquor, 78;. Ma-nau probably Malay 
anaoy> the gomuti palm, 81, n. i3. 

^ nil Hing-hHn, the Bonze, travels 
to the West, 117. 

^ II Mng-FUj also written hwg-yii, 
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and Jiu)i-JcHi (q. v.), Sanskrit Mngu, asa- 
forfida, 223. 

Wt or Western Java, 1 1 . 

^ hing-yil, Sanskrit U'i'igu, asa- 
foetida, 223. 

hun-¥u, Sanskrit Mngu, asa- 
foefida, 223. 

■(i^ ^ Ho-man, a sailor, probably 
Arab, of Ts'iian-chdu, at beginning of sc- 
venlli century, who discovered Formosa, 163, 
n. 1. 

^ il!3 Ho-si-na, Ghazni, the 
capilal of Ts'au ('^), 225. 

^ ^ ^ Hu-c¥a-la, Guzerat, a 
dependency of Malabar (Nan-p'i), 88; 92. 

tlS ^ hi-mang, Persian khurma, 
the dale, 210; see also Mu-hi-ma and 
k'u-niavg. 

Huan-ssi, the family name of 
the kings of Lin-k'in, 162. 

^ ji§jt 1^ Huang-ma-chu, a depen- 
dency of Java (Shii-p'o), 83. Not identified. 

•X. m Imo-tsH, a stone like tale, 
probably isinglass. 111, 113, n. ii. 

.ifl Me-kie, Cantonese Mt-kHt, 
possibly Arabic dragon’s-blood, 198. 

i, a weight of gold, equivalent to 
20 taels, 73, 74. 

— ■ I-clil (I-ki), in Japanese 
Iki(shima), 173, n. 7. 

^ Cantonese I-lvk, Irak, 

a dejicndency of the Arabs, 117. 

^ mm. A I- ma-lo-U, a country 
or island between Chan-pin (q. v.) and Ku- 
lo (q. V.), on the west coast Malay Penin- 
sula, 100, n. 11- 

^ I-iu, also written ^ in ^ 
Japanese Ido, in Chikuzen, 173, n. 7. ' 


^ ^ I-wu, a dependency of Java (Sho- 
p'o), 83. 

0 jil a dependency of Chan- 
cli'dng, 49. 

0 Ji iSa Ji-li-hu, an island near 
P'o-ni, possibly Gilolo, 157, 

0 M -lo-fing, a dependency of 
San-fo-ts'i, 62; not identified, 65, n. 6. 

usually amilks, but when 
used in connexion with Mongol and Turkish 
countries, «dried sour milk» or kv/rut^ 102, 
n. 19, and 139, n i. 

juan-pu-tou, a litter or 
hammock carried by four men, in Chan- 
ch'ong, 47; other names of same, 50, n.4; 
also written ^ ^ juan-tou, 72; — see 
pu-tai-kiau. 

3* a" K Jung-ya-lu, in Western 
Java, but east of Sin-t'o; a dependency 
of Sho-p'o, 62, 66, 83, n. 19; also 
written Chung-kia-lu (q. v.). Probably the 
Janggolo of the Javanese, 8 6, n. 7. 

# m kan-lo, a fruit of Chu-li6n, 
not identified, 96; is also called kan-mau- 
sm (-y- ^ %), 100, n. 9. 

Kan-mei, a dependency of the 
Arabs, 117; possibly the Comoro islands, 
422, n. 13. 


■w m ^ Kan-pa-i, in Cantonese 
Kom-p^a-yat, the city of Cambay, the 
Kambayat of the Arabs, 88, 90, n. 8. 

(or fu), near Hang- 
chou in Ch'6-kiang, Marco Polo's Ganfu, 


20, n. 3. 

-H- ^ « Em-po-chl, the name 
given Kamboja during the Ming period, 54; 
it was also written HI E}ien-pu- 

chai. 


18 
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^ Ki-lan-tan, a dependency 
of San-fo-ts'i, 62; identified with Kalantan, 
68, n. 4. 

^ M iJj Ki-li-mdn-shan,'PvLlo 
Krimun, north coast of Java, 88, n. 2. 

^ ^ ^ Ei-lo-ta-mmg, the 
products of Nan-p'i were exported to China 
by way of this place, 88; it is not 
identified, hut was probably on the extreme 
N. E. coast of Sumatra, 91, n. lo; — see 
Kurlo. 

^ ^ Ki-lmg-tau, Hen’s nest 
(or Koh-rang-kai) island, 8. 

^ Ki-mie, Kamboja, according to 
the T*ang-sJm. It is probably a transcrip- 
tion of Ehmer, 84, n. i. 

^ ^ M-pei, or ku-pel, 

Sanskrit harpasa, Malay kapas; cotton, 
218; — see also ku-chung. 

§2 ^ Ki-sKi, a dependency of the 
Arabs, 117; the island of Kish (Keis) in 
the Persian Gulf; other forms of name, 134, 
n. 1 . 

^ ^ Ki-fo, a port probably of north- 
western Sumatra, its ships traded with Ku- 
lin, 89, 91, n. le. 

^ ^ (or i^) a de- 

pendency of the Arabs, 117; probably 
Ghazni; — see Ho-si-na and EHe-sJio-na. 
^ ^ Ei-yang, in Hai-nan, 176. 

^ Kl Tiia-ku-lo, Arabic kaku- 

lah, the cardamom, but used by Chinese as 
name of nutmeg, 210. 

Eia-lo-M^ a southern de- 
pendency of San-fo-ts'i, probably in Malay 
Peninsula, 52, 54, 62, 66, n. lo. 

^ ^ Eia-ma-ym, Calamian, 

one of the Calamianes islands, N. E. of Pa- 


lawan (Philippine Islds.). It was one of the 
San-sii (q. v.), 161. 

Jfjjj ^ Ma-md'}ig, presumably the go- 
muti palm; sap used in P'o-ni to make li- 
quor, 158. 

A ih Eia-pa-shan, an island or 
headland presumably on S. W. coast of 
Malay Peninsula, 100, n. ii. 

kia-fu, a sea-going ship, the 
katur, used on the south-west coast of 
India, 30, n. 2. 

^ ^ PI Eia-tzi-mon, the point of 
present junk passage on Canton coast called 
Cupchi Point, 24. 

^ ISfc Eiau-clil, Tongking, 45 — 46. 

m ^ ^1^ kiau-sho-ye, Sanskrit 
kausheya, silken stuff, 218; use of term 
by Chinese, 219, lines 13 et scq. 

^ 7 ^ Eiau-yang, Sea of Kiau-ch'i, 
the China Sea, 23. 

^ ^ kie-pu-lo, Sanskrit ka)- 
pura, camphor, 194 n. i. 

it ^ Eic-ye, Arabic Edkirah, «the 
Victorious®, the modern Cairo, 144. 

EHe-kiir-lo, possibly same 
as earlier Ko-ku-lo (q. v.) in Malay Penin- 
sula, 222, line 7. 

^ ^ |ll EHe-lm-shan, the Nico- 
bar islands, 12; — see Ts^ui-lan-sJian. 

^ ^ E^iS-li-ki, a dependency 
of the Arabs, 117; presumably Kalhdt, 122. 

^ ^ EHe-shd-m, probably 

Ghazni, 139, line u; — see Ei-tz^l-ni. 

^ B Sanskrit khd- 

dira, acacia catechu, 196, n. i; to-kHd-lo 
occurs, it may be Sanskrit tagara, cassia 
auriculata. 

^ Eien-pi, a dependency of San- 
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fo-fs'i, (>2; Kainpar, li. coast of Sumatra, 
tit), n. IS. 


^ Kiu-cMu, Taya islands, N. E. 
point of llai-nan, J 0. 

^ ^ Khi-cliou, a dependency of 
Chan-cli'dng, 49. 

mm Kiu-hiang, Palembang, 63. 

Kiu-sing-shan, an island 
behveen Panrang coast and Canton, possibly 
same as Kiu-cli6u or Taya island, 101. 

*1 « * rc timg cJii-ts^ai, a pro- 


duct of llai-nan, not identified, 176. 

K^inng-cliou, in llai-nan, how 
reached from China coast, 176. 

M (orfg;)Zo-it:o-sc»«^/- 

clii (or ti), the Brouwers islands or Pulo 


M.'dang, 11. 

Ko-Jat-lo, possibly Kalan- 
tan, 11; — see also KHe-liU-lo. 

^ Eo-ling, the Klings of Mala- 
bar, H9, n, 1 , 

W ^ Eo-lo, Kalah of the Arabs, 11. 
w * ¥o-hu, the style of address 
of the king of Liu-k'iii, 1 62, 164, n. 2. 
ijj ^ |if|j Eo-li-fii, the Caliph, 122, 


n. 17. 


'lA- Kii-lan. Kulam-Male (Quilon), 
12; — sec Ku-lbi and Mo-la-ye. 

Ivit-so-i'o, Sanskrit 
hislitha, ]mtchuek, 221. 

^ hi-clmng, Foochow dialect Tiu- 
tUng, Arabic kattan(kufiin), cotton, 219. 

Kulam- 

Male, 12; a dependency of Nan-p'i, 88. 

■^T S M) possibly the 

same as Ki-lo-la-nung (q. t.), 76, 80, 
i 00, n. ii; idondfied in siiteenth century 
with Acheen, 124, n. 25. 


^ Eu-lun, a pirate state near 
Sho-p’o, 84; — soo Niu-lmi. 

^{1{ hu-m, Turki huna, the mar- 
ten, skunk, the family of Mustelidae, 234. 

hu-pu-p'o-lu, Malay, 
Tiorpur, camphor, 194. 

^ Ku-tm, the present Nha-trang, 

11 . 

® j® ¥u-lu-ma, Persian 
khurma, the date, 210. 

^ ^ ¥u-mang, Persian hlmrmar 
the date, 210. 

5 ^ ^ Eun-Pu-nung, possibly 
Poulo Condore, 11. 

1 Uf E^un-lun-shcm, Pulo 

Condore, — see Emi-Pu-mng and Pu- 
lo-kan-tvu. 

M ® ^ Ehin-lun-ts^6ng-h% 
dTlie Zanj (or Blacks) from K'un-lun», prob- 
ably the islands of Pemba and Madagascar, 
149. 

^ Yt M Eimg-sM-miau (?), an 
island near P'o-ni, 157; its products and 
trade, 158. 

M M Lem-U, the Ranmi of the- 
Arabs, the Lamori of Marco Polo; the north- 
ern part of the west coast of Sumatra, 73, 
n. i; — see Lan-wu-li. 

^ M. Lm-wu-li, a dependency 
of San-fo-ts'i, 62, 72, 73; eitreme N. W. 
coast of Sumatra, 66;, the name is also- 
writtem ^ Ncm~(L(m-)p*o-U, 

and ^ M Em-{Lan-)wu-U; 
mm Na-(La)-mo-Uj is also found. 

Lemg-yOrSu, the Lan- 
kachin islands (Koh Katu), 8.. 

^ ^ ^ a Moslim envoy 

1 to China, 117, 

18 * 
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am Li-Mn, possibly the island of 
Lubang, Philippine Islds., 160. 

^ ^ Li-kien, also called Ta-ts'in, 
but this is not true for the Ta-ts'in of Chau, 
102 . 

a ^ kin-tung, presumably 
Lingayen, on west coast of island of Luzon, 
160. 

^1] ^ Li-to, a country of Western In- 
dia, probably the Ldta of Mas'udi; situated 
on the Gulf of Cambay, and a part of the 
kingdom of the Balhara, 112. 

M m U-tsHw, a flower of Chu-lidn, 
not identified, 96. 

^ ^ Liang-pau, a dependency of 
Chan-ch'ong, 49. 

H ^ m Ling-kHe- 

^30-jja-fo island, Cape Varella or Cape Sa- 
hoi, 8, n. 2. 

^ ^ PI Li'rg-yomon, Linga is- 
land and strait, 60, 63, n. 2; also called 
Imng-ya mon (q. v.). 

^ ^ I'f Jto Ling-ya-ssi-kia, a 
dependency of San-fo-ts'i, 62; identified 
with Lengkasuka, 65, n. I6. 

Littr-kHuh, Northern Formosa, 

162. 


chdu in the latter part of the tenth ccniiiry 
and built a dagoba there. 111. 

■fw ^ Io-ki-I!c)i; tlic title of a 
minister of state in Sho-p'o, 76, 80, n. 7. 

^ ^ Zo-OT2<, a Japanese tree, carried 
as planks to Ts'uan-chou, 1 71; presumably 
a species of pine, 174, n. 12. 

^ a dependency 

of the Arabs, 117; a truncated form of (he 
name Khwarizm 121, n. 12. 

^ Lo-ym, Ligor, or S. extremity 
Malay Peninsula, 1 1 . 

^ 7$ Lu-liai, or «Groen Sea®, medi- 
aeval Arab name of tlie Oceaji, 2, n. 6. 

u -w lii-kan, Cantonese luk-kmi, 
Arabic, Persian, rukham, marble, alabas- 
ter, 115, 120, n. 4. 

L'il-yang, a dependency of 
Chon-la, not located, 54, 56, n. 1. 

^ 5 Lu-man (?), an island near 
P'o-ni, 157. 

^ Lu-)nei, Arabic Rum (Bilad 
er-Rum), Asia Minor, but as used by Chau 
extending possibly to Constantinople and 
Rome, 141. 

^ ^ lu-wel, Persian alwa, Soco- 
tran aloes, 225. 


^ ^ Liu-sin, possibly Luzon (Phi- 
lippine Islds.), 160. 

Lo, country, I-tsing’s name for 
Nicobar islands, 1 2, n. 2. 

Lo-ho-i, another name of 
Ti-lo-lu-ho (q.v.) on Mekran coast, 13. 

^ Lo-hu, a dependency of Chon- 
la, the modern Lopburi on the lower Menam, 
53, 56, n. 10. 

^ ^ io-iiit-wa, Rahula, a 
priest from T'ien-chu who came to Ts'fian- 


X Im-wu, in Cantonese Luk- 
ngaf, the capital ofKamboja, 52, 54, n. 2. 

^ ^ limg-tsHng, the style of the 
king of Palembang, 61, 65, n, 12. 

fi ^ PI Lung-ya-mon, Linga 
Strait and Island, 64; — see Ling-ya-itiofi. 

^ ^ Lmg-{oT Nmig-) ymg, a 
dependency of Chan-ch'dng, 49. 

^ ma-ch'a, Persian mazu, oak- 
gall, 215; also written >wo-s/», mo-tso, 
and um-shi (q.v.). 
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2[a-hta-u'n^ SMohauimed, 
no, 120, n. 7, iZ’3. 

^ ill Ganlonese 3Ia-yat, 

M.iii, »lliti counfry of flic Blacks#, the 
Bliilipiiinc islands, or a portion of them, 
Itii), 1(>0, n. 1 . 

2Ia-Jo or, Ma-no, an island 
near PViii, possibly Maliono, 138. 

^ Ila-Jvia, Mecca, a dependency 
of Ihe Arabs, 117, 124. 

21 ( 1 - 1 ( 1 }}, a dependency of 
('.liiiii-Io, possildy idi'iilical ■\vUli Ma-le-wdn 
(ii- \ 

ft ^ Jif/-/'/, Bali, a dependency of 
.laAa (Sh(i-]i'o), 88, 80, n. 7. sec Pa-li. 

K iffi # .v« -li-mo, i Amoy dia- 
lect .}[((-/ i-hiodt (Malabar?), 88, 00, n. 8. 

ft lii ('"■ '!) tg acfrf;- r»r lo-) 

pa, Miuliat on tlui lladramaut coast of 
Arabia, 23, 1 13, 119, n. 2. 

ft ^ the style of the 

Lins of Ta-ls'in, 102; transcribes presum- 
ably M(ir Aha, a title of the patriarchs 
of the Aesforians, 103. 

ft 2I(i-Io-Jiiia, in Cantonese 

2F(J-/d-if:a, Main a, a dependency of Mala- 
bar (Nan-p’i), !)8. 

ft ^ fX ^Mo-nu, probably Ma- 
/tij/u. onr Mnl(i)/s; lived by piracy, ■were 
cannibals, 1 30. 

ft P. a dependency 

of f'-hiin-la, the Malyanof Cham inscriptions, 
but not located, 33, 30, n. lO. 

ft Ma-)U, Arab envoy to China 
in A. I). 100.3, 1 18, 123, n. 20. 

A 52* Ma'bar of the 

Arabs, the Coromandel coast, or Chu-lien 

(q. Y.), 98. 


ft Ma-timg, a dependency of 
Java (Shd-p'o), 83; possibly the Medang- 
kamolan of the Javanese, 86, n. 7. 

® Uj * Man-sJian-sJiui, a river, 
presumably in Kamboj a, passed by Chu-lidn 
mission of A. D. 1015 on voyage to China, 
100, n. 11 . 


3E 2£au-mon Wang, in Ara- 
bic Amir-al-Mu'mcnm «Commander of 
the Faithful#, 14; — see also 119, 1. 20 . 

■I’ll lU Mau-slian, Pulo Rondo or 
Pulo Way, off Acheen, Sumatra, 74. 

^ 'W* i'W‘) 2Iei-la-hi-(tim), 
the capital of Lu-moT, not identified; may 
bo Arabic mulJiidun slnfidels#, points to 
Constantinople or Rome, though details con- 
cerning it seem to apply to Damascus, 141. 

M ^ m(A-ssi-ta-h(a- 

fsiu, a drink (or drinks?) of the Arabs 
made with honey and spices, 116, 120, 
n. 6, 1 27, n. 4 . 


511 ^ Mi-lcm, the Indus river, call- 
ed NaJir Miliran by the Arabs, 13. 

^ ^ Mi-su-li, the capital of 
the Arabs, 115; Jfwr of the Arabs, Egypt, 
120, n. 3 ; ^see Wu-ssl-li. 


^ ^ 31ji-ssi-lr (Misr of the 

Arabs, Egypt), 120, n. s; — see Wussi-li. 
Mi-tan-lo, Sanskrit 

a Western priest who came to China about 
A. D., 984, 114, n. 6. 


^ N* ^ 2Aie-a-mo, in Cantonese 
Mit-a-mat, the style of the capital of Nan- 
p*i; may possibly be Malabar, 87, 89, 
n. 2; — see Ma-U-mo. 

^ Mon-^tu, probably near Quin- 
hon, 10. Not identified. 

2£o-¥i&,-la, Cantonese 
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Mak-¥ e-lap, Arabic Maghreb (el-aksa), 


^ ^ -irn-llen, the Arliat Maudgal- 


154. 

® fjw Mo-la-ye, Sanskrit J/a- 
Kulam-Male, (Quilon), 12. 

^ ^ Mo-lai, Kulam-Male (Quilon), 
12; — see also Ku-lin, Ku-lan, Mo-lo- 
M-ts^a, Mo-la-ye. 

^ mo-li-cJii, Sanskrit ma 
rlcha, black pepper, 223. 

M M Mo-Uang, a dependency of 
€hon-la, possibly identical with Ma-lo-w6n 
and Ma-lan (q. t.), 56, n. lo. 

iKf mo-ld, in Cantonese mo-lah, 
used as a foreign name of frankincense, 
1 96, n. 1 . 

^ Mo-lo-M-is^a, San- 

skrit ilZaZoM^; Kulam-Mald, Quilon, 12. 

tIq ^ Mo-lu, Japanese Matsura, 173, 

n. 7. 


mo-sK, — see 


ma- 


ch*a. 

^ ^ ‘f^o-so-sM, bezoar stone, 
90, 131, 141. 

ilii ^1^ 3Io-ti-na, Medina, 125. 
0 M '»iO-tso, — see 0 ^ ma- 
cVa. 


* « S Mu-kii-lan, Mekran, a 
dependency of the Arabs, 117, 122, 224. 

JR. Mu-kua, the Mukuva or fisher- 
men caste of Malabai', 89, n. i. 

^ M J^y-lan-pH, Arabic Mu- 
rfibit, the kingdom of the Al-Murabitun or 
Almoravides, 142. 

M mvr-lan-pH, the bark of 
the ma/ratha-ma/rgm of the Tamils (Pen- 
.taptera tomentosa, Rox.); a product of 
Ceylon, yields a black dye,' its ashes are 
used as lime with betel-nut, 73, 75, n. 9 . 


yayana, 51. 

M M M M ^a-io-ki-lo-cJi6n, 
Sanskrit jHin kero, «cocoaiiut»; the Nicobar 
islands, 1 2. 

M in ^ \h 

an island between Coromandel coast and 
the northern (?) coast of Ceylon, 1 00, n. ii. 

^ ^ ^ Nan-m-hua-lo. a 
country of India, 96; situated probably in 
Sindh, 102. Nalmwala inGuzerat, according 
to Gerini. 

^ Hlfc Nan-pH, the country of the 
Nairs, the Malabar coast, 89. 

<4^ Nhi-lu)}, a dependency of Java 
(Sho-p'o), and adjacent to Su-ki-lan, 83; 
probably the same as Ku-lun (q. v.). 

Nu-kuo, probably Naka, Chi- 
kuzen, in Kyfishu, Japan, 173, n. 7. 

urn Nu-fa, Dhofar, a dependency 
of the Arabs, 116, 121, 195. 

fx m Nu-ku, a dependency of Java 
(Sho-p'o), 83. Not identified. 

0-kdn-fo, Iskanderiah, 
Alexandria in Egypt, 146. 

El ^ ^ Pa-ki-nwig, possibly 
Busuanga island, Philippine Islds. It was 
one of the San-sii (q. v.), 161. 

El Pa-lau-yu, possibly the 

island of Palawan, Philippine Islds. It was 
one of the San-sii, 161. 

§ ^ P'a-Zi, Bali, a pirate state, 
84; Chau uses the form Ma-li, (q. v.). 

El # Pa-lm-fong, Palembang, 
also written n m n P^o-lin-pang, 
62; 63. 

G iM Pa-na-ta-shan, — 

see Pau-lau-an-shan. 
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P^lJ Arabic habaglia, parrot, 

2:i(;. 


were in the district of Ts'iian-chdu-fu, 
165. 


/V ^ Jl. Pa-ssi-U, a dependency of 
(lliiiii-la, possibly flic same as Po-ssi-lan 
('1- V.), 56. 

^ Pa-t^a, a dependency of San- 
fo-fs'i, 62; possibly the Battas in N. Su- 
matra, 66, n. 8. 

,11^ Pa-yii, a country probably on 
the Guzcrat coast, 13. 

w ^ H Pai-llua-yUan, a depen- 
dency of Java (Slio-p’o), 83; possibly the 
Pi'jajaran of flie, Javanese, 80. 

S ^ Pai-li&n, Bahrein, in Persian 
Giiir, a dependency of the Arabs, 117. 

Pai-phi-ycn, the Babuyan 
islands, Philippine Islds., 160. 

a 'M Pai-ta, in Cantonese Pah- 
iul, I’aclidM, a de.penency of tlie Arabs, 
117; oilier forms of name, 135, n. i. 

^ ill PaH-laii-an-shan, a 
liiuh mounfain on coast of Su-lii-tan (Cen- 
tral Java), 82; identilied witliTanjongPau- 
fiinian, 85, n. 2; it was also called Pa- 
■}i(i-fa-sl(ni (q. V.). 

^ ^ yei-to, Sanskrit jjafe-a, leaf, 
but more particularly the leaf of the .Boras- 
Kiix /litlirJUfonnis, 111, 114, n. 4. 

^ ^ ^ Pon-ni-mo-laian, 

Beni Mervaii, the last Omayyad Caliph, 
117. 

3$ I® te. Po))-fo-Iany, on the coast 
of Cocliincliina, Panrang, 11; — see Pin- 
fUmj-lunij, Pin-Vo-liny, and Pin-f6u- 

/ftwi. 

^ Si!: Pahang, a de- 

jieiidcncy of San-fo-ts’i, 62, 65. 

^ ^ the Pescadores, they 


mg-kHe-lo, a country of 
India, its capital was Ch'a-na-ki, (q. v.), 
97; possibly «the kingdom ofBalhara»of 
the Arabs, 102, n. 14. 

505 m 't> « -U-sha, Bharoch?, a 
dependency of Malabar (Nan-p'i), 88, 90. 

3$^ pi-Ung-hHe, said to be a 
foreign word meaning «cuhebj> (pi^er 
cubela), 224. 

^ '^'1') Pi-p^a-cMii) island off 
entrance to port of Canton, 101. 

505 § Pi-p^oAo, Berbera coast, 
a dependency of the Arabs, 117, 128. 

^ ^ ^ yz-230-Z«, Sim]!s\ipippali, 
the long pepper, 223. 

505 »f S Pi-ssi-lo, Basra, a de- 
pendency of the Arabs, 117, 137. 

Stli ^ Pi-ts% a dependency of Chan- 
eh'ong, 49. Not identified. 

HJfc ^ PH-no-y6, a dependency 
of the Arabs, 117; the Ifrikiya of the Arabs; 
the coast of Tunis and Tripoli, 122, 226. 

fflifc ^ P^i-sM-ye, a district or 

people of southern Formosa, 163, 165; 
the name may possibly represent Visaya 
or Bisaya, 166. 

^ ^ Pin-su, Pasuri, the Fansur 
in al-Ramny, Sumatra, of the Arabs, 193. 

^ ^ 1^ Pi^-t'^o-lwg, Panrang 
coast, — see Pm-fmg-lmg and Pon-t^o- 
lang. 

^ ^ iJj Pin-f6i(r^lcmg-slim, 

cape Panrang or Padaran, 101. 

^ ^ Pifi'-i^ott-lu, the Arhat 
Pindola Bharadv^a; gave his name to Pin- 
t*ung-lung (Panrang), 51. ' 
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^ BH Pin-fung-lung, Pan- 
rang), 51; — see .also I’in-fo-ling, and 
Pon-fo-lang. 

PH^tg-ya, island of Banka?; a 
dependency of Ja\a (Shci-p’o), 83. 

^ B Po-lo, a region of Chi-t'u 
(Siam), in tkeMalay Peninsula, gave its name 
to the jack-fruit, 212, note; — see Fo-li. 

Po-jpa-li, Berbera, the 
Somali coast, 128; — see Pi-p'^a-lo. 

S ^ ^ in Canto- 
nese ’Inx)!! pakhta, cotton, 218. 

^ ^ ^ Po-to-li, king of Fu-lin; 
presumably transcribes Syriac batrik, «pa- 
triarch», 105. 

m »f Po-ssi, Persia, the Persians; 
the Arabs a branch of the, 117. 

ff Po-ssi, a country or tribe of 
Negritos, possibly in Sumatra, 152. 

M Po-ssi-lan, a dependency 
of Chon-la, near the present Chanthabun, 
53, 56, n. 10. 

^ Po, possibly stands for bar or var 
in name of Nicobar, 12. 

o-?«, a region ofChon- la (Siam), 
probably in Malay Peninsula, identified with 
Po-lo, the home of the _po-?o-m (jack-fruit), 
212, note. 

^ B P^o-lo, a flower of Chu-li6n, 
Sanskrit j^Wa, 96. 

^ ^ F'o-lo-mon, the west 
coast of India, 12; also used for Brahman, 
97. 

^ ^ Po-lou, a section of Chon-Ia, 
during the T'ang period, 57, n. 12 . 

^ ^ P'o-fe, in N. W. Sumatra, poss- 
ibly Perlak or Pedir, 1 2. 

m^\n Po-lun-sJian, Bolor, 13. | 


^ ^ p'^o-na-so, Sanskrit pli- 

nasa, the jack-fruit, 212. 

7^ (or'j^)^P^(5-(ori’7)-)«/, Cantonese 
Put-ni, Brni, Borneo, 155, 158, n. 1 . 

^15 ^ p‘U-lo, probably Sanskrit pura, 
«city»; tJierc were lliirly-two_ 2 :;M-?o in Chu- 
lien, 94 — 95. 

?smm Pii-mi klio, Japanese Ka- 
saga, in Chikuzen, Kyushu, 173, n. 7 . 

^ ^ pa-ta'i-l;tnu, a hammock- 

litter, called manjzZ (munched) in India, 87, 
90, n. 4 ; — see juan-pu-foii and ti-ya. 

Arabic Abu Ali, 
the first envoy from Borneo to the Court of 
China, 157; also called P’u Lu-sio (if. v.). 

^ ^ B P'U-hm-lo, Bokhara, a 
dependency of the Arabs, 117. 

^ ^ Pu-hi-mi, Arabic Abu 
Hamid, twice visited Chinese Court in 
tenth century, 122, n. 17 ; 123, n. is. 

m Pii-kan, Pagan on the Irra- 
wadi, 58. 

W ^ ^ PV(-/iv'a-/n)n/, a name of 
Sho-p'o, 75; identified with Pekalongan, 
on N. coast of Java, 79. 

^ ^ P'>i-ko-san, Arabic Abul 

Hassan, an Arab envoy to China in the 
tenth century, 203. 

W M P# Pu-li-lu, the island of 
Polillo off east coast of Luzon, Philipjune 
Islds., 160, 162. 

^ ^ P‘U-lo-'hmg, Abu-lo-hum, 
Abraham, 144. 

^ “M* JC P''>^lo-kcm-wu, a 

dependency of Chan-ch'ong, possibly Pulo 
Condorc, 49, 50, n. 10 . 

Persian ballut, oak- 
(galls), 140, 215; also written ® S 
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po-h'(, and s/ia-Dni-Ju, (q. v.), Persian 
iiliaJihaUifi — croyal oak», 21b’, note. 

Pi(-h{-.vi\. the Arab avIio 
ojii'iu'd relations botu'con Borneo (P'o-ni) and 
t'diiua, ibl), n. 13 ; also called P’u-a-Ii 


(q. V.). 

^ ^ ^ P^ii-sa-fnan, in Cantonese 
Pd-!<at-ma>i , Arabic Mussulman, 16. 

^ possibly identical 

with P'u-kan (Pagan), 69. 

M B W sa-pa-ir, Persian sliaJi- 
hnrl, (correct form slialtluy), ambergris, 
literally <(royal perfume®, 237. 

— ^ ^ San-fo-tsH, Cri-Bhdja, the 
S<'rli(iza of the Arabs, the north-eastern 
eoa®t of Sumatra, Palcmbang, 60, 63, n. 1 . 

H-a-® San-Jio-Uu , <ithree-joint 
(■iirrenls)), rapids In channel between Lc'i- 
choii peninsula and llai-nan, 176. 

— 7^^ iSVo;-/(), a dependency of Chdn- 
la, possibly an early transcription of the 
name Syam, lati'r on transcribed Sien-lo, 
onr Siam, 63, 66, n. 10 . 


— 70 San-po, a dependency of Chon- 
la, 66, n. 10 ; — see 8an-Io. 

'!& ^ scm-ssi, a flower of Chu-lien; 
not deftirmiued, i)6. 

H il|tl Saii-sii, or nThree Islands®, 
belonged to Ma-i, Philippine Islds., 161; 
see Kia-ma-ycn, Pa-lau~yu and Pa-Jci- 
nony. 

sha-Jiu, ^lalay sago, 61. 
^ ^ Slia-liua-Tcmg, pirates 
on islands near Shd-p'o, the «0rang laut® 
or «Men of the sea® of the Malays, 160. 

^ ^ s^Or-nio-lu, Persian skeOv- 
halluf, «royal oak®, 215. 

^ Shang-kia-chu, the island 


of Pulo Aor, 23; also called T'ien-ehu 

(q. V.). 

Skl-lr-tzi-ski, rocks N. 
of Carimata island, S. W. coast Borneo, 24. 

Slii-ko, in Cantonese 

Shehr, a dependency of the Arabs, 116, 
121, n. 12, 196. 

M %\\ # # (or M) Shl-li-fo- 
sln^ 63, n. i; — see San-fo-tsH. 

M SR 1 * SKi-na-we% an Arab of 
Ts^iian-chou wlio built a charnel-house for 
Moslims, 119. 

Ski-su, in Cantonese Skap-suk, 
Arabic YiXsuf, Joseph, descendant in the 
third generation of P'u-lo-hung (Abraham), 
144, 146, n. 8. 

m ^ m Sln-tzl-kuo, Singhala, 
Ceylon, 12; — see 8i-lan. 

&i|j ^ SkU-tzi-shz, Pulo Sapatu, 
or Pulo Cecir de Mer?, 8, n. 2 . 

& 8h6-ma, Japanese Satsuma, 
173, n. 7 . 

^ 8kd-fo, Java, 76, 78, n. 1 . 

^ ^ sko-tsH-sang, a flower of 
Chu-li6n, not determined, 96. 

^ 8hong-tdng, a district of Su- 
matra near present Deli, 11. 

8hui-au, a village in Ts'uan- 
chdu-fu, 165. 

^0 M Ceylon, a dependency 

of San-fo-ts'i, 62, 66, 72; also written ^ 
^ Ki-lan, and ^ 8i-la%, 74, 
n. 2 ; older forms used by Chinese, 74, n. 2 . 

3^ ^ ^ UJ Si-lun-tie-skan, the 
Serendib of the Arabs, Adam’s Peak in Cey- 
lon, 73, 74, n. 8. 

® ti 8i-lwng, possibly the island of 
Cdram, 157. 



Si-p^ong, a dependency of Chon- 
la, not identified, 54. 

^ simg-Jcung, the ruler of Tan- 
ma-ling in the Malay Peninsula, was ad- 
dressed by this title, 67. 

^ ^ Simg-sM, Tinhosa island?, i 0. 

^ Sien, in Cantonese TsHm, Siam, 
56, n. 10. 

Sin-chou, the capital of Chan- 
ch'ong, 47, 49, n. 3. 

^ ^ 8in-t% Sunda, a dependency 
of San-fo-ts'i, also 'written Sun-fa, (q. v.) 
62, 66. 

iff w w Sin-fou-ho, the Sindhu 
or Indus river, 43; — see also Mi-lan. 

^ (also written ^ and ||_ So- 
li, the Cholas of Coromandel or Chu-lidn, 98. 

M ^ Ssi-Ua-U-y^, Sicily, 

453. 

Ssi-lien, a dependency of the 
Arabs, 44 7. 

# % Ssi-lu-wa, Surabaya, in 
Java, 85. 

ssi-ma-hie, title of a min- 
ister of state in Sho-p'o, 76. 

^ ^ S^ma-yen, Ishmael, son 

of Abraham, 443, n. 2. 

M ssi-su-tsiu, a drink of the 

Arabs made 'with sugar and spices; probably 
the shirab or sJierhet of the Arabs and 
Persians, 445. 

^ ^ $1^ Su-ki-lang, a small is- 
land outside of Ki-yang in Hai-nan, 476. 

^ ^ Su-M-tan, Central Java, 
between the Sundas and Tuban, 82, 85; 
sometimes used to designate Sho-p'o (Java), 
.78. 

^ su-tan, Arabic Sultan, title 


of a ruler among the Arabs, a tributary 
ofTa-ts'in, 403. 

^ -j^ Sun-fa, the Sundas, in Western 
Java, 84; — see Shn-fo. 

tr Ta-kang, a dependency of 
Java (Sho-p'o), 83. 

^ Ta-ni-lio, the Patani river, 

E. coast Malay Peninsula, 65. 

Ta-jpan, Tuban, Java east of 
Su-ki-tan; it was also called Jung-ya-lu, 
(q.v.), 82, 84. 

Ta-sJii, Cantonese Tai-sJiik, 
Persian Ta^i, or Tadzik, the Arabs, 444, 
4 49, n. 2. 

^ Ta-ts^in, the Roman Orient, but 
Baghdad as used by Chou and Chau, 402, 
404, n. 2 

« Jl ta-iso-kaoi-Mung, 
title of a minister of state in Sho-p'o, 80. 

t^a-tSng, a product of T'idn- 
chu, 444; a woollen texture. 

Tan -tr, an ancient administra- 
tive division of flai-nan, 4 75, 4 76. 

Tan-jung-tvu-lo, a 
dependency of Java (Sho-p'o), 83; in 
fifteenth century the Javanese called S. Bor- 
neo Tanjong-pura, 86, n. 7. 

^ Tan-ma-ling, a depen- 
dency of San-fo-ts'i, 62; probably about 
mouth of Kwantan river, E. coast Malay Pen- 
insula, 67. 

5 ^ tan-jgo, or ^ tan-^^u, 
an abbreviated form of chan-yo-kia (q.v.). 

TtlC Tan-sJiui-kiang or aBrack- 
ish river®, in the Nan-p'i country, or Ceylon; 
cat’s-eyes found in it, 88, 229. 

I® ^ Tan-yu (?), an island near 
P’o-ni, 458, 
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T^(in-ma-7jcn, probably 
flic island of Bofol Tobago off theS.E. coast 
of Formosa, -J 63. 

tooig, an animal, not identified; its 
skin used as a scat by king of T’ien-chu, 110. 

tong, in Sanskrit tola, a small ■weight. 
It seems in this work to be used as a dry 
measure, 68, 131. 

^ 'M M long-liu-mA, Ligor?, 
a dependency of Chon-la, 53, 57. 

^ ^ ^ T6ng-ga-n6ng, Treng- 
gaiiii, a dependency of San-fo-tsM, 62, 65. 

jj^ ^ a fruit of Chu-lien, 

not identified, 96. 

m m Ti-kio-cli^ang, port 

(111 Le‘f-clu)u peninsula coast facing K'iung- 
chdu in llai-nan, 176. 

^'5 m 


Ti-la-ta, a dependency of 
Chdn-la, not ideiilified, 56, n. lo. 

^ Ti-lo-lu-lio, probably 

on Mtvliran coast near entrance Persian 
Culf, 13. It was also called Lo-ho-i 
('!• '•)• 

^ 2'i- wu, island of Timor, a 
depi'iidi'ncy of Java (Shd-p'o), 83; also 
called Ti-mon, 156. 

^ Chan- 

cli'dng to designate a litter with one pole 
and borne by four men, 50, n. 4; — see 
juan-pu-fou. 

^ Ti-yu, possibly the port of 
Taiz on the Indus, 13. 

jj^ ^ Tiav-jan, in Japanese CJw- 
iU)i; a Bonze who visited the Court of China 
in A. 1). 98.4, 171, 175, n. 23. 

^ ^ Ti&n-chu, India, 13; — 
used in a restricted sense, 110, 112, 
n. 1. 


m T’ien-cJiU'sJian, Pulo Aor 
23, 1 00; sec also Shang-Jiia-cJm. 

^ to-Jcu, said to be a foreign 
name for the cardamom, 222, line 8. 

^ ^ ilb To-pan-ti, Damiath of 
the Arabs, Damietta on the eastern branch 
of the Nile near its mouth, 142. 

1^ ^ ^ To- 2 >^o-U, an Arab ship- 
master who visited the Court of China, beginn- 
ing eleventh century, 118, 124, n 23. 

^ ^ ^ tou-lo-mUn, or 4ula cot- 
ton*, from Sanskrit tula, cotton, 217, 219. 

fou-sHi, «tush», copper, or an 
alloy of copper, produced in Persia, 8 1 , n. i4. 

m n Ts^6ng-pa, Zanguebar, a de- 
pendency of the Arabs, 117. 

Ts^ong-fan, Zanguebar?, a 
country in the «Soulhern Ocean*, possibly 
same as Ts'6ng-pa, p. 127, n. 4. 

5 ^ Tsi-U, a dependency of the 
Arabs, 117; possibly Tiz on the Mekran 
coast, 122. 

M ^ \U Tsiau-sJii-sTicm, Hon 
Tseu island near Tourane, 8. 

=f- TsUn-lirchang-sha, 

«Thousand-Ii-banks*, east of Hai-nan, 176. 

^ Ts^^n-mai, a dependency of 
San-fo-ts'i, 62; possibly in N. Sumatra, 
66 (7). 

ts^mg-lang-Tcm, a, va- 
riety of coral, 162, 226, Note. 

W # is^mg-mu-Uang, put- 
chuck, 221. 

Ts^u-ho-ni, in Cantonese 
I^^o-kot-m, Arabic BTiu-l-larnem, 
Alexander the Great, 146. 

sfH ^ ts^-la, Arabic, sevrafa, the 
girafe, 128, 129, n. 6. 
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Ip. ^ [Jj Ta'iii-Iau-ahan; the Ni- 
colar islands, 12. 

^ ^ Tii-Jntai-sm, a depen- 

dency of Chon-la, not identified, 54. 

^ a head-man in Hai-nan, 

177. 

;j± p# probably an abbreTiated 

form for tmusJika or tuir-liA-so-hien 
(q V.). 

BBj ^ iit'-iu-so-Men, San- 

skrit turusJiha, Indian olibanum, the resin 
oit\ieBoswelUa Sermti,iQ&,n. i, 201, 
line 18. 

^ ^ Tu-man, Tuban, in Java, 
85; — see Ta-pan. 

Tu-nu-Jio, a dependency 
of Nan-p'i, possibly the Tana of the Arabs, 
on Salsette island near Bombay, 88, 90, 
n. 8. 

^ ^ Tiii-fati, in Japanese Tsu- 
shima, the island of, on which silver was 
mined, 174, n. ii, 175, n. 22. 

Bun-li-fu, a dependency 
of Chon-la, not identified, 54. 

T^un-mon, passage leading 
out to sea from Canton, 10, 24. 

^ ll|^ Twzg-Jci, a dependency of Java 
(Sho-p'o), 83. Not identified. 

^ ^ Wa-K, possibly Laos, 25. 

M wa-mu, colloquial name for I 
su-mu, sapan-wood, 217. 

M Wan-U-sM-ch'uang, 

«Myriad-Ii-rocks», (south-)east of Hai- 
nan, 176; the Macclesfield Banks, 185, 
n. 4. 

Wang-sJio-cBong 
TH6n-chu, Central India, Magadha, 26; a 
Wa g-sho-ch'ong said to be in Pin-t'ung- 


lung, 51; less than forty stages west of 
Ta-li (Yiin-nan), 97. 

Won-fan, a section of Chiin- 
la during the T'ang period, 57, n. 12. 

^ ^ Wong-man, in Cantonese 
Ung-man, Oman, a dependency of the 
Arabs, 133; the second character is some- 
times erroneously written ^ U, 117. 

^ TFa-y'iM, a dependency of Chan- 
ch'ong, 49. Not identified. 

^ 'ivd-pa, in Cantonese mi-pa, 
the nipa palm, 84. 

^ UJ W'it-clii-slian, a peak in 
the Li-mu-shan of Hai-nan, 184, 189, 
n. 39. 

il^ ^l] Wu-la, Sohar in Oman?, 
14; — see Wu-pa. 

.ft M Wu-li, a small island outside 
Ki-yang (Hai-nan), 176. 

,1^ Wu-li, a dependency of Clian- 

ch'ong, 49. * 

^ H. Wu-li-ma (?), an island 
near P'o-ni, 158. 

-li-pa, in Cantonese 
Mo-ll-pat, Malabar, 223. 

1!^ ^ Wu-ma-pa, a dependency 

of Chan-ch'ong, 49. Not identified. 

M ^ \U Wu-mmg-sJian, a hill 
in Tong-liu-mei, on which Sakyamuni Bud- 
dha manifested himself, 57, 58. 

^ Wu-pa, Sohar?, a depen- 
dency of the Arabs, 117. 

^ Jg* wu-sM , — see ^ ma- 

c¥a. 

M ^ M ^ Wu-si-Jiu-lu- 
Jiua, a centenarian Arab living in Canton, 
118. 

(or J|_) Wu-ssl-li, a de- 
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.‘iul(>iK‘.y of the Arabs, 117; Misr of the 
mbs, I'leypl; — see. also Ili-su-ii. 

M Wii-ssi-li, AI-Mawsil, 

[osul, 25, 140. 

'^$§. Wu -isii, ah island in the Great 
'e(‘au inliabitod by avoinon, 152, n. 2 . 

t* Yau-tiing, Yortan, south of 
iirahaya, Ja^a, 85. 

G» ^ Ya-^a-hlen, Ispahan, 
1^2; — se.e Ta-ftfii-pait-Juen. 

pg ill Ta-f(fti-pmi-Jden, 

^pahaii, a depeiideiic-y of lh(! .\rabs, 116, 
21, n. 12 . 

^ [Jj Ycwff-sJmi; Pulo Gambir, 101. 


3^ ^ ^ yaii-lmi-cIC an, a flower 
of Chu-lidn, not identified, 90. 

^ S Ye-ma-Pai, in Japanese 
Yamato, 173, n. 7 . 

yu-kan, a fruit of Chu-lien, 
not identified, 96. 

^ V^-kin, Cantonese wat-kmi, 
old sound Jiat-kam, Persian karkam, 
Arabic kiirkitm, curcuma, 89, 91, n. 17 . 

■T" M ^ acloth olyu-ta», 

presumably ramie fiber fabric, a product of 
Ma-i, 160. 

^ Yue-li, a dependency of Chan- 
clCiing, 49. Not identified. 
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Errata and Addenda. 


P. 12, line 46, read P'o-lo-m6n. 

P. 13, note 2, add: Dr. Bretschneider’s opinion is fully corroborated 
by Ts'an Chau -who, in his Ko-ku-yau-lun (;j^ ^ |^), written 

in 1388, says (4,i2): «Pin-tH6 comes from the Western Foreigners ^), 
On its surface are spiral designs; some has a design like sesamum seed, and 
(some like) snow flakes. When sword blades are being burnished and polished, 
gold wire is used to gild them (M ^ ^ ^ ^ and these designs (in 
gold wire) are plainly visible. The price (of such blades) is greater than (their 
weight in) silver — Imitation jpin-fie has designs in black; it must be care- 
fully examined)). 

P. 37, line 13, read O-kon-t'o, An-t'o-man, Ch'a-pi-sha, Mo-k'i6-Ia. 

P. 37, line 17, read Pin-t*ung-lung. 

P. 37, line 18, read Pi-p'a-lo and Ki-tz'i-ni. 

P. 37, line 20, read K'un-lung-ts'Sng-k'i. 

P. 38, line 8, read Pan Ch'au. 

P. 38, line 22, read K*au-ku-pi6n. 

P. 48, line, 13, resbA^o-fie. 

P. 51, line 31, read k*ien-limg. 

P. 53, line 26, read ^ 
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P. 55, line 33, read Ling-k'i§-po-p'o. 

P. 61, line 30, read 

P. 62, line 14, read P'ong-fong. 

P. 70, line 36, read 

P. 75, line 28, read irreconcilable. 

P. 76, line 11, read ^ M 

P. 85, line 34, eleventh character, read Ip. 

P. 89, line 28, read Ch8-ti. 

P. 90, line 43, read M M- 

P. 94, line 25, read Ku-t'an ... 

P. 94, line 27, read P'o-lun ... 

P. 95, line 2, read P'a-li-p'a-li-yu. 

P. 95, line 5, read Po-lo-y6. 

P. 95, line 14, read T'i4n-chu-li. 

P. 102, note 15, add: The J. K. A. S. for April 1911, pp.437 — 445, 
contains an article by Col. G. F. Gerini on the subject of the Nan-ni-hua-lo 
)f Chau Ju-kua. The author identifies it, with great plausibility, with the 
(well-known mediaeval kingdom of Nahrwara, Anhilwala or Aphilvada in 
jujarat, which flourished between c. 746 and 1298. A. D.» 

P. 102, line 33, read ^ 

P. 196, line 25, after the word fo-JcHe-lo, add: Hung Chu in his 
Biang-p'u ( 1 , 15 ’’) gives, however, this latter form on the authority of the 
Shi-shi-hui-yau ^ ^ ^), and says it means «root perfume# ^). 
It may be Sanskrit tagara, which is Cassia auriculatis. 

P. 215, line 41, read hallut and sJiah-halliit. 

P. 219, line 31, add; The Ko-ku-yau-lun (4,23®) refers to tm-h-Jcin, or 
tula brocade, as a velvety tissue, from five to six feet broad, made from the 
contents of the seeds of the so-lo ('^ Sanskrit sala) tree, and procured 
from the Southern and Westem Foreigners, and also from Tun-nan. It also 
mentions si-yang-^ (® 7^ ^ aWestem Ocean cloth») as a snowy-white 
tissue, seven or eight feet broad. 

P. 235, line 22, add; John Saris (1605—1609) noted that <ithe best 
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(civet) is that which is of a deepe yellow colour some-what inclining to the 
colour of Gold, not whitish, for that is usually sophisticated with grease — » 
Purchas, His Pilgrimes, III, 504. (Mac Lehose edit.). 

Although the wu-m-tsH from Borneo here mentioned was unquestion- 
ably a secretion of the sea-dog, the true civet-cat may also have been found 
there. Three centuries later Juan Gonzalez de Mendoza mentions it as very 
abundant in the neighbouring islands of the Philippines. Purchas, op. cit., 
XII, 147. 











